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PART I 


Petitions from Individuals or Groups 


HE concentration of recent research upon the Petition 
has been the main feature of parliamentary study during 
the last few years. Scholars have set themselves systematically 
to reconstruct the procedure of petitioning in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and the printing of subsidiary documents 
throwing light upon that essential branch of parliamentary 
activity has now seriously begun.'' This is, indeed, part of a 
wider movement away from older conceptions of the nature and 
scope of medieval parliaments ; it is in harmony with the develop- 
ment of administrative studies which have made so important 
a contribution to constitutional history. The scrutiny of the 
organization and mechanism of parliament, foreshadowed in 
Maitland’s edition of the Memoranda de Parliamento, has now 
opened one of the most fruitful fields of research. In view of 
recent discussions 2 as to the nature of different kinds of petitions 
and the procedure which existed in regard to them in the fifteenth 
century, it has seemed desirable to make some inquiry into the 
procedure of petitioning in that period. The subject raises so 
many problems that in these two articles the investigation must 
be limited to an attempt to answer two principal questions : 
(1) How were parliamentary petitions compiled and presented 
in the fifteenth century, more particularly under the three 
Lancastrian kings from 1399 to 1460? (2) What part did the 
Commons play in their compilation and presentation ? 
In the fifteenth century petitions were usually presented in 
writing, although instances can be found of oral petitions, not 


1 Cf. H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti 
MCCLXXIX-—MCCCLXXIII (Camden Soc. Third series, vol. li). 

2 See W. H. Dunham, The Fane Fragment of the 1461 Lords’ Journal (New Haven, 
1935); also the review of this book in The Times Literary Supplement, 5 September 
1935, and the subsequent discussions between the reviewer and Mr. H. G. Richardson, 
ibid. 19 September, 26 September, and 3 October 1935. 
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only from individuals, but from important bodies of persons. 
For example, according to an entry in one of the London Letter 
Books, on 8 March 1428, 


the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty [of London] approached the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons of the realm in the 
Parliament then held at Westminster, and by the mouth of John Symond, 
the Recorder of the City, declared the lamentable state to which the lady 
Duchess of Gloucester, Countess of Hainault, Holland, &c., had been 
brought by some of her enemies, and undeservedly so, as plainly appeared 
from her sorrowful letters addressed to the said Mayor and Commonalty ; 
they therefore prayed the said Lords and Commons of the realm... 
to grant her some relief and assistance, the petitioners themselves promising 
to assist in the matter as the said Lords and Commons might direct. And 
so, permission being granted, they withdrew, &c.! 


The Commons themselves not infrequently made oral requests 
in parliament, usually by means of their Speaker.? It was natural 
however, that the person or persons to whom such oral petitions 
were made would prefer to have the requests written down so 
that they could be examined in detail at leisure. In the parlia- 
ment of 1400/01, on 31 January, 


les communes viendrent devaunt le Roi et les Seigneurs en parlement, 
et firent plusours requestes par bouche. Sur quoy leur feust responduz 
et comandez de par le Roy de mettre les dites requestes et leur autres 
peticions faitz a cel temps en leur communes peticions, et sur ceo le Roy, 


par advis des Seigneurs espirituelx et temporelx, lour dorroit respons 
reasonable.® 


Oral supplications were not the usual form of petitions in parlia- 
ment, and henceforth this inquiry will be concerned with peti- 
tioning in writing, a process which was inevitably much more 
complicated. 

The first stage in the career of a written petition was its com- 
pilation, and we need to know where and how petitions were 
drawn up. In some cases petitioners probably wrote out their 
petitions themselves; but this method had, many drawbacks, 
owing to the developments which had, by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, taken place in the form of petitions. At the 
time of Edward I petitions were very short, usually covering 
less than a dozen lines of manuscript, and written on a strip of 


1 Calendar of London Letter-Books, K, ed. R. R. Sharpe (London, 1911), p. 68. 

* The Speaker usually spoke on behalf of the Commons when they wished to inter- 
view the king and Lords, but this was not necessarily the case. Cf. Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, iv. 4, 171, 199, 296; v. 239. 

° Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 456; C65/64. As the text of the printed Rotuli 
Parliamentorum is sometimes inaccurate and occasionally misleading, throughout 
these articles it is the text of the original rolls and petitions which is given. In each 


case, however, the reference to the printed*Rotuli Parliamentorum is quoted for the 
convenience of readers. 
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parchment, often only about 9 in. wide by 2 in. long, or even less. 
The early petitions showed many mistakes and stated the request 
in simple terms. They were given to indefiniteness of statement 
and very often asked vaguely for ‘remedy and aid’. They 
usually began with the words ‘a nostre Seigneur le Roy’, ‘a 
nostre Seigneur le Roy et a son consail’, or other addresses in 
similar style, without elaboration. From Richard II’s time on- 
wards petitions were made more elaborate and precise. Ad- 
jectives such as ‘ sage ’, ‘ gracious ’, ‘ noble ’, ‘ haut’, ‘ puissant ’, 
‘honorable ’, ‘ discret ’, ‘ redoubtable ’, were applied to the person 
to whom the petition was addressed, and petitioners began to apply 
to themselves such terms as ‘ humble ’, ‘ pover ’, ‘ loyal ’, ‘ obeis- 
ant’. In keeping with this development the words of the address 
were made more prominent by being written apart from, and 
above, the body of the petition. The increasing elaboration and 
precision in petitions, the growth, in fact, of a petitionary 
diplomatic, were due to the fact that it was becoming more 
difficult to secure an answer. Hence, unless a petitioner saw to 
it that his petition was sufficiently complimentary or precise 
there was a danger of it being delayed or ignored ; one may well 
compare the need for elaboration and formular precision in 
supplications to the pope. The statement of the grievances, or 
other reasons for petitioning, was therefore made with the 
exactitude and care of a legal document. To anticipate the 
difficulties of obtaining a hearing, petitioners were, indeed, tempted 
to exaggerate. The petition usually concluded with a prayer 
for a specific and often detailed remedy or favour. At the very 
end of the supplication the petitioner often recommended him- 
self by his loyalty, humility, or poverty, even though this might 
be a fiction, and pleaded for relief ‘ pur Dieu et en oevre de charitee’. 

Petitions having thus become more elaborate and precise, it 
was less easy for petitioners to draw up their petitions satis- 
factorily themselves, so that, in their anxiety to ensure that their 
petitions should not be delayed or invalidated by any irregularity 
in form, they very often had recourse to a professional scrivener. 
One item in the expenses of the Pewterers’ Company of London 
for the year 1487-8 was 13s. 4d., ‘ paide to John pares Scrivener 
for drawyng and writyng of ij Supplicacions to the kyng and my 
lord Chaunceller ’, and another 2s. 6d. was ‘ paide for makyng 
of a Supplicacion for the Comon house ’.' In the financial year 
1460-1 the company had already had a petition to parliament 
professionally drawn up; 4s. was then ‘ payde for makynge of 
a byll to Cobbe for to pute yn the parlemente howse for the welle 
(weal) of all the ffelechype ’.2 In the compilation of an important 

1C. Welch, History of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers of the City of London, 


based upon their own records (London, 1902), i. 64. 
2 Ibid. i. 28. 
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petition, such as a request for a charter of incorporation, there 
would usually be more expense involved than merely the writing 
out of the completed petition. First of all, a draft copy of the 
petition would probably be made ; in the annals of the Founders’ 
Company of the City of London is an entry in 1498, ‘ Paid for 
the Copie of a draught for a Corporacion for the Crafte xd.’.1 
Moreover, in such an important matter it would be necessary 
to secure legal advice. In 1461-2 the Pewterers’ Company gave 
‘to certeyn men at Cutlers halle to axe hem counsell of certeyn 
maters touchyng the comon wele, for to drynk .. . viijd.’,? 
while in 1487-8 6s. 8d. was ‘ paide to masters Kyngesmyll and 
Englethorp gentilmen of the temple for correctyng our bill and 
to be of our Counsell’.* It was possible to apply to the king’s 
serjeants-at-law for advice, but they, too, would have to be paid. 
Even these expenses do not constitute the whole cost of compiling 
an important petition; for instance, it might be necessary to 
find out what was the present legal position before petitioning 
to parliament for a charter of incorporation. In 1452-3 the 
Pewterers’ Company paid 5s. ‘ to a Clerk of the Chauncery . . . 
for his rewarde in laboryng to serche for statuts & othir thyngs 
to thentent to labor to the parlement for a charter for the Craft 
to haue serche thurgh England ’.* 

Such were the methods employed by individuals or groups 
in compiling petitions. But theirs were not the only petitions 
which could be presented in parliament; both the Lords and 
Commons had the right of presenting petitions collectively, in 
addition to the petitions which the several members of the two 
‘houses ’> might wish to offer. For drawing up their collective 
petitions or proposals the Lords would have the assistance of 
the clerk of the parliament * and the chancery clerks. As for 
the Commons, the discussion of the means they used to compile 
collective petitions is best left until later, when the difficult 
subject of the compilation and presentation of common petitions 
is treated separately.’ . Not all petitions or proposals made col- 
lectively by the Commons were common petitions ; but to attempt 

1W. M. Williams, Annals of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers of the City of 
London, based wpon their own records (London, 1867), p. 13. 

2 Welch, op. cit. i. 28. 3 Ibid. 64. 4 Jbid. 18. 

5 The earliest definitely institutional use of the term ‘house of commons’ in 
English seems to be in 1454 [The Paston Letters (ed. J. Gairdner, Westminster, 1900-1), 
i. nos. 199, 204], while the term ‘ house of lords ’ does not seem to have been employed 
until the sixteenth century [C. H. Parry, The Parliaments and Councils of England 
(London, 1839), p. xlii]. Hence, when dealing with the fifteenth century, it seems 
preferable to speak simply of ‘ the Lords’ and ‘ the Commons’. 

® His basic salary in the Lancastrian period was £40 per annum (see Rot. Parl. 


v. 317), but the fees for clerical work of the Lords (either individually or collectively) 


were probably one of the several ways in which his income was increased above that 
amount. 


7 See infra, Part II. 
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to deal here with those that were not, while leaving the discussion 
of common petitions until later, would cause a good deal of 
redundancy. 

When a petitioner had got his petition compiled to his satis- 

faction he would have to decide how he should present it. The 
injunction always given by the preacher (usually the chancellor) 
towards the end of his sermon at the opening of parliament 
suggests that men not infrequently came to parliament to pro- 
secute their own petitions. Here is an instance of the kind of 
statement which was made : 
Et puis le dit Chaunceller disoit qe purtant qe nostre dit Seigneur le Roy 
voet ge droit et ouele justice soit fait a toutz ses lieges, si bien povers 
come riches, si ascuny soit qe se voet compleindre dascun mal ou tort a 
luy fait, quelle ne purra estre remedie par la commune leie, qil mette avaunt 
sa peticion par entre cy et le samady proschein a venir as Resceivours des 
peticions assignez, les nons des queux, et auxint de les Triours dicelles, 
ensuent cy desoutz.? 


And, in fact, instances can be found in the fifteenth century where 
petitions were presented personally. 

Stow, who is usually well-informed, states that Henry V ‘ also 
(as King Henry his father had done) used for custome everie day, 
when no state was kept, at after dinner, to have a cushione laide 
on the cupboarde, and there to leane the space of an houre or 
more, to receive Bils, and heare complaints of whomsoever would 
come ’.* There are also contemporary accounts of petitions 
being presented personally in the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries. At the end of the parliament roll of 1376 there is a 
note to the effect that ‘ les communes baillerent avant as seigneurs 
deux grantz billes faitz par la communaltee de la ville de Grant 
Jernemuth, dont plusours y estoient presentz a pursuir mesmes 
les billes’.2 Amundesham tells how, in 1428, certain women 
from the Stocks Market, with other London women, came to 
parliament to present a petition to the duke of Gloucester, the 
archbishops, and the rest of the lords who were there. The 
petition protested against Humphrey’s desertion of Jacqueline 
and his open connexion with Eleanor Cobham.* In 1461 the 
tenants of the bishop of Winchester’s manor of East Meon were 
involved in a dispute with the bishop. They wished to present 
a petition to parliament complaining that new customs and 
services were demanded of them and, accordingly, they sent a 


deputation to parliament.s In the parliament of 1485 it is 
recorded, 


1065/75; Rot. Parl. iv. 34. 

2 The Annales of England (London, 1592), pp. 549-50. 
3 C65/30; Rot. Parl. ii. 360. 

4 Annales Monasterii S. Albani (Rolls Ser. 1870), i. 20. 
5 Rot. Parl. v. 475-6. 
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The xvij day of Novembre there cam in the Counteys of Warwick, and 
there she shewd a pytelous compleynt, and therupon she delyvered a bill. 
. . . The xix day Sir John Wynkefeld brought in a bylle of such wronges 
and hurts . . . he felt hym agreved of, and so delyvered a byll.? 


Even the king occasionally deigned to present a bill with his 
own hand. Sir Robert Cotton states that 


The Journal Books [of the Lords] are lost, except so much as preserves the 
passages of eight days in the twelfth year of his Reign [Henry VII's]; 
in which the King . . . with his own hand, the one and thirtieth day of 
the Parliament, delivered in a Bill of Trade then read.” 


There was another kind of petition which was presented by 
the petitioner himself, though not openly. Men sometimes 
wished to offer petitions which they knew, or feared, it would 
not be safe to present publicly. Gregory, in writing of the 
parliament of 1450-1, says: 


And by the kynge and hys counselle a Parlyment was ordaynyde to be-gyn 
on Syn Leonarde ys day nexte folowynge. In the mene tyme many 
strange and woundyrfulle bylle were sete in dyvers placys, sum at the 
kyngys owne chambyr doore at Westemyster, in hys palysse, ande sum 
at the halle dore at Westemyster, and sum at Poulys chyrche dore, and 
in many othyr dyvers placys of London.’ 


Palgrave apparently found such an anonymous bill. 


Belonging to the reign of Henry VI I did find in the Tower a kind of 
seditious ballad, affixed to the door of the Chapter House, where the 
Commons were sitting; it was in this manner that individuals called the 
attention of Parliament to public grievances.* 


In_a great many cases, however, it would be quite impracti- 
cable for petitioners to present their petitions personally. In 
such instances what more natural than that the knights and 
burgesses in parliament should be charged to present such 
petitions ? The principles of authorization and representation 
were becoming more generally understood and accepted now 
than in the fourteenth century. Individuals and local groups 
that had petitions to submit would therefore more readily ask 
their representatives to see to the presentation of their petitions 


1 The Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. W. G. Benham (Colchester, 1902), p. 62. 

2 Cottoni Posthuma: Divers Choice Pieces.... By... Sir Robert Cotton 
(London, 1679), pp. 53-4. Edward IV had done the same thing at least once during 
his reign. It is recorded in the fragment of the 1461 Lords’ Journal now in the British 
Museum that on Wednesday, 9 December 1461, ‘ this day the bill conteyning the hurtes 
and remedies of marchaundises made by the marchauntes of London was put in by 
the kinges owne hande, and red’ (Add. MS. 34218, fo. 100%. Reproduced in reduced 
facsimile by W. H. Dunham, op. cit.). 

* The Historical Collections of a Citizen of London in the Fifteenth Century, ed. 
J. Gairdner (Camden Soc. 1876), p. 195. 

* House of Commons Papers, vol. xii (1833); Report from Select Committee on 
Public Petitions, p. 23. 
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than go to the expense of paying some one to attend parliament 
specially in order to hand them in. There were a good many 
petitions from towns in the parliaments of the fifteenth century, 
and a town which had a petition to present would almost certainly 
take advantage of its representation in order that its petition 
should have the backing of its burgesses, who would presumably 
have at heart the interests of the town. And there is positive 
evidence of the entrusting of petitions by the represented to 
the representatives. 

In 1413 the assembly of the burgesses at Salisbury directed 
their parliamentary representatives to try to obtain an amend- 
ment to the Assize of Cloth, and advanced them the sum of 100s. 
for this and other business.' The grant of an inspeximus and 
confirmation of the charter dated 16 March, 11 Henry IV, to the 
burgesses of Lynn on 20 May 1414, must almost certainly have 
been the result of a petition presented by the parliamentary 
representatives, for, at a meeting of the assembly on 31 May 
1413, the mayor announced that William Hallyate and Johr 
Tylney had written more than once urging that the charter mighy 
be sent to London so that they might see it confirmed.? In 1439 
the charter of King’s Lynn was entrusted to the parliamentary 
burgesses so that they could procure a confirmation of it ‘if by 
the advice of the said Burgesses of Parliament it can conveniently 
be done’; in 1442 the charter was ‘ by the labour and industry 
of Walter Curson, one of the burgesses of the last Parliament, 
newly confirmed’. In 1472 London appointed a committee 
consisting of four aldermen and five commoners to discuss with 
the representatives such of the city’s business as was to be brought 
before parliament.‘ This reminds one of the arrangement at 
Norwich in 1377, when, at the time that the representatives were 
elected, the four bailiffs and thirteen other citizens were chosen 
to consult with them on matters affecting the community. The 
sequel to these discussions was a petition in parliament addressed 
to the king, whereby ‘les poveres Comunes de la Cite de Norwych’ 
asked him ‘a eux granter confirmacion de leurs chartres, prevy- 
leges, custumes, et usages a eux grantes et confirmes par vos 
nobles progenitours .. .’2 In 1427% a hermit, Richard Reed- 
barowe, of ‘ Ravensersporne ’,’ having begun to erect a beacon 


1M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs during 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1932), p. 139. 

2 Ibid. p. 135. 3 Archaeologia, xxiv (London, 1832), pp. 321, 323. 

* McKisack, op. cit. p. 137. 

5 Publ. Rec. Off., Ancient Petitions, no. 6443. 

® For the date of this petition, cf. Anc. Pet. no. 1232 and Rot. Parl. iv. 365, reference 
there to ‘the Parlement holdon last at Leycestre’, and Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, 
p. 457. 

7T.e. Ravenspur. Whereas, in describing the return of Edward IV to England 
in 1471, Fabyan spells the name of the place where he landed as ‘ Ravynspore’ 
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there, petitioned to be allowed to take toll for ten years of vessels 
coming into the Humber in order to pay for the completion of 
the beacon. The money thus collected was to be applied under 
the supervision of John Tutbery, Thomas Marchall, John Fitlyng, 
Robert Holme, and William Robynson. As John Fitlyng and 
Robert Holme were the members for Hull in the 1427 parliament, 
it seems extremely likely that, since they were so interested in 
the matter, they presented the petition on Richard Reedbarowe’s 
behalf. 

There are several instances where the representatives of towns 
received payments which were not their normal wages, but were 
definitely in the nature of a special reward. There is an entry 
in the accounts of the town bailiffs of Shrewsbury for 1408-9 
that £4 was paid to John Scryven and Thomas Pryde ‘ pro ex- 
pensis ad parliamentum de Gloucestre ’ (1407) and ls. a day to 
each of them for eleven days at the same parliament, together 
with 53s. 4d. to them for going ‘ versus Regem pro pardonacione 
subsidii habenda’.? The petition referred to is to be found 
amongst the common petitions on the parliament roll of 1407.3 
It is tempting to assume that the 53s. 4d. was a commission for 
successfully pushing the petition; but this is not so, for the 
petition was rejected. The entry does, however, show that in 
this case it was the representatives who presented the petition 
of the represented. One of the burgesses for Winchester in the 
December parliament of 1421 was given 15s. ‘ in rewardo parlia- 
menti’, and the other 2s. for defending the exemption of the 
citizens from being appointed collectors of the king’s money in 
the county. In the same way part of the payment of £4 at 
Cambridge in 1425 to William Weggewode, who represented the 
borough in parliament, ‘by command of the mayor and the 
bailiffs for the confirmation of the King’s charter ’ may have been 
a reward for his energy in obtaining a favourable reply to a peti- 
tion, for he is stated to have been ‘ occupied about business 
touching the town ’.® ~ At Sandwich in 1446 a reward of 16s. 
was granted to each of the barons in parliament over and above 
their wages. John Hoord, M.P. for Shrewsbury in the parlia- 
ment of 1472, was recompensed for his labour in resisting a bill 
for the payment of murage in this parliament.’ In 1482 the 
[R. Fabyan, The New Chronicles of England and France (ed. H. Ellis, London, 1811), 
p. 660], another chronicle spells it as ‘ Ravenersporne’ [Historie of the Arrivall of 
Edward IV in England. . . . A.D. MCCCCLXXI (ed. J. Bruce, Camden Soc. 1838), p. 2]. 

1 Return of Members of Parliament (London, 1878), i. 315. 

2 Hist. MSS. Com. 15th Rep., App., Part X, p. 27. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 618-19. 

4J. 8. Furley, City Government of Winchester (Oxford, 1923), p. 111. 

5 C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1842), i. 173. 

* W. Boys, Collections for an History of Sandwich in Kent (Canterbury, 1772), p. 673. 

7 McKisack, op. cit. pp. 138-9. 
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citizens of Exeter presented a petition in parliament for the 
curtailment of the privileges of the Exeter Tailors’ Gild; and 
a payment of £3 19s. 8d. was made to one of the burgesse repre- 
sentatives of Exeter—John Attwyll—‘ pro negociis civitatis tem- 
pore parliamenti pro annullacione carte Scissorum ’.1 

The question of what means were used to secure the presenta- 
tion of petitions naturally prompts a further query. To whom 
were petitions handed in parliament ? As was mentioned above, 
the preacher in his sermon at the opening of parliament always 
announced that anybody who had a petition to present must 
hand it in by a certain day, which he named, to the receivers of 
petitions. The number of days allowed for the presentation of 
petitions varied considerably. During the Lancastrian period 2 
it was sometimes as little as four,? while at other times it was as 
many as eleven.‘ 

Immediately after the opening sermon the names of the 
receivers and triers of petitions were read out, apparently by 
the clerk of the parliament.5 The receivers of the Lancastrian 
parliaments were all chancery clerks. As receivers they did 
little besides receiving petitions, except that they probably re- 
jected those which for any reason were considered to be clearly 
not parliamentary. If the same procedure was followed in the 
fifteenth as in the early fourteenth century they acted as clerks 
to the auditors and retained petitions in their safe-keeping until 
they had been answered. This seems to be the inference to be 
drawn from the direction given at the Hilary parliament of 1333. 
“Et ge le remenant des petitions demoergent souz les sealx des 
Triours en la garde des Clercs tant ge a lendemein ; et issint de 
iour en iour.’® One group of receivers accepted petitions from 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, the other those of 
Gascony, ‘other lands across the sea’, and ‘the isles’. The 
keeper of the chancery rolls was almost always named first of 
the receivers of the former group in Lancastrian parliaments. 
The only exception was in 1460; in the parliament of that year 
Robert Kirkham was named first, although he was not appointed 
keeper of the chancery rolls until 23 December 1461.7 Under 
the Lancastrian kings the number of receivers in each group was 
two or three. There were always three for the former group, 


1 McKisack, op. cit. p. 134. 

* For the purpose of these articles, the Lancastrian period is not taken as including 
the ‘ re-adeption ’ of 1470-1. 

3 Rot. Parl. iii. 608 ; iv. 261. 

‘Ibid. v. 35-6, 128. Apparently petitioners were allowed to present petitions 
both on the day when the list of receivers and triers was read out, and the day named 
in the proclamation as the day by which all petitions must be given in. 

5 See ibid. iii. 98, 215, 229, 257, 277. 6 C65/2; Rot. Parl. ii. 68. 

? Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 82. 
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except in the parliaments of 1426, 1429-30, and 1447. For 
the latter group, the receivers numbered three from 1399 to 
March 1416, two from October 1416 to 1432, two or three from 
1433 to 1447, and three from 1449 until the end of the Lancastrian 
period. In the fourteenth century ‘it seems to have been the 
almost invariable practice for a clerk, so long as he remained a 
receiver, to deal exclusively either with the English or the Gascon 
group of petitions’.!. This was no longer true in the fifteenth 
century. Of the thirty-nine men who were receivers between 
1399 and 1461, fifteen were, in different parliaments, receivers 
for both groups of petitions, and in the Leicester parliament of 
1426 one clerk, William Prestwyk, was appointed a receiver for 
both groups. 

Simultaneously with the receivers were appointed the triers, 
to whom the former handed on the petitions. When parliament 
was at Westminster the triers sat in two small chambers ad- 
joining the room where the Lords sat, usually ‘ the Chamberlain’s 
chamber’ and ‘ Marculf’s chamber’. It is probable that the 
triers heard and determined some of the petitions sent up to them ; 
that is to say, those petitions which, in their opinion, could be 
answered by them without needing to consult any other body. 
However, this is a difficult point which needs more discussion 
than is possible here. It is, at all events, certain that in the 
fifteenth century the triers could, and did, either refuse to deal 
with a petition, on the plea that ‘non est petitio parliamenti ’ 
(in which case they referred it to the courts below), or pass on 
petitions to the council or the king and lords in parliament, to 
consider and answer. The number of triers on each of the two 
committees varied considerably during the Lancastrian period. 
For the petitions of England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland as 
few as six were appointed in the parliament of 1419 and the 
December parliament of 1421, whereas in the Westminster 
parliament of 1414 and the Bury parliament of 1447 there were 
as many as twenty-four and twenty-two respectively. In 1445 
nineteen were appointed, while in the other parliaments of this 
period there was every possible variation between seven and 
seventeen. The smallest number of triers appointed for the 
petitions of Gascony, ‘ other lands across the sea ’, and ‘ the isles ’, 
was five, while the largest number was in 1455, when seventeen 
were nominated.’ The triers consisted of lords spiritual (some- 
times including representatives of all four ranks of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots and priors), lords temporal, and justices of both 
benches. Apparently, it was not always considered necessary 
1H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, The King’s Ministers in Parliament, 1272-1377, 


Part III, ante, xlvii. 381. 


® Rot. Parl. iv. 116, 150, 35; v. 129. 3 Ibid. iv. 116, 123, 130, 150; v. 279. 
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to appoint heads of religious houses or justices.1 The quorum 
of necessary attendance, which was always stated, did not include 
the justices. In the case of the committee for the petitions of 
England, &c., the quorum was six from 1399 to 1417, five or 
three from 1419 to 1422, and six or four from 1423 to 1460. For 
the other committee the quorum was six from 1399 to 1415; 
from 1416 to 1431 it varied between four and two, and after that 
it was four until the end of the reign of Henry VI. These com- 
mittees might call in the help of certain high officers of state, if 
necessary. Up to 1414 these had always been specified as the 
chancellor, the treasurer, the steward, the chamberlain, and the 
serjeants-at-law, but after that date the steward and chamberlain 
were omitted. There is no evidence that the triers appointed 
to examine Gascon petitions were specially fitted to do so, and, 
as with the receivers, in the Lancastrian period the personnel 
of the two groups was frequently interchanged. Of the two 
hundred and thirty-six men who were triers of petitions between 
1399 and 1460? seventy-six served during that period in both 
groups. 

Palgrave doubted the truth of Elsyng’s statement that ‘as 
none that were summoned to Parliament were appointed Re- 
ceivers ; so none but they that were summoned were appointed 
Tryers of Petitions’. Under the Lancastrian kings there are 
no exceptions to Elsyng’s statement in the case of the receivers 
and very few in the case of the triers. There were no such in- 
stances in the case of the triers of the reign of Henry IV, and the 
only exception during the reign of Henry V was that of William 
Babyngton who, according to the Reports Touching the Dignity 
of a Peer, was not summoned to the parliaments of 1420, May 
1421, or December 1421, but was nevertheless a trier in all three.* 
He was at this time a justice of the common pleas. In the reign 
of Henry VI there are six apparent exceptions. John Holland, 
then earl of Huntingdon, and Humphrey Stafford, at that time 
earl of Stafford, were appointed in 1432, while the latter was one 
in 1433. John Neuton is recorded on the parliament rolls as 


‘In February 1449 no head of a religious house was nominated to the committee 
for the petitions of England, &c., and no justice to the committee for the petitions of 
Gascony, &c. 

* During that period 8 men served as archbishops, 56 as bishops, 48 as abbots, 
6 as priors, 13 as dukes, 2 as marquesses, 28 as earls, 2 as viscounts, 55 as barons, and 
35 as justices. The discrepancy between 253, the sum of these figures, and 236, the 
total number of men appointed, is accounted for by the fact that some men served as 
triers, in different parliaments, in more than one capacity. 

°House of Commons Papers, vol. xii (1833). Report of Select Committee on 
Public Petitions, p. 21; H. Elsyng, The Ancient Method and Manner of Holding 
Parliaments (London, 1679), p. 259. 

* Reports from the Lords’ Committees Touching the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm 
(London, 1820-9), App. I, Part II, pp. 847, 850, 853. 
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having been a trier in the parliaments of 1449-50 and 1450-1, 
and Richard Davers and Richard Nedeham in the parliament of 
1460; it is also stated that Lord Fitzhugh was a trier in the 
Reading parliament of 1453.1 In the case of none of these six 
men is a writ of summons recorded in the Reports on the Dignity 
of a Peer. On closer inspection, however, some of these excep- 
tions seem more apparent than real. It looks as though the 
earls of Huntingdon and Stafford did receive writs of summons in 
1432, to judge from a statement made in a writ issued by order 
of the council to them (and five other lords) on 7 May 1432. 
This writ warned them that ‘en venant a nostre prouchein parle- 
ment au quel par vertue de nostre brief vous estez appellez ’ 
they must not be accompanied by more than their usual retinue.* 
If, then, the earl of Stafford received in 1432 a writ which is not 
recorded in the Reports Touching the Dignity of a Peer, the same 
thing may have occurred in 1433, when he was again appointed 
a trier but apparently failed to receive a summons. Of the other 
four men, there seems to be no record of any persons with the 
names of John Neuton, Richard Davers, and Richard Nedeham 
being appointed as justices in any of the three great common 
law courts during the Lancastrian period. It is possible that 
the last two names are mistakes for those of Robert Davers and 
John Nedeham, who did receive writs of summons to the parlia- 
ment of 1460. Thus the number of exceptions is probably 
smaller than at first sight it would appear to be; and even if 
every one of these seven men had been an undoubted exception, 
the proportion of exceptions would still have been extremely 
small when one remembers that altogether two hundred and 
thirty-six men were appointed as triers in Lancastrian parliaments. 

So far nothing has been said of any method of presenting 
petitions other than that of handing them in to the receivers. 
Professor Tout supposed that all petitions went to the receivers 
and triers. ‘Chancery: clerks also received and sifted petitions, 
whether from an estate, a group, or an individual, and presented 
them to the more dignified ‘ triers of petitions . . .’.2 This is 
probably true of the early fourteenth century, but not of the reign 
of Edward III or later. There is a good deal of evidence that they 
were presented through different channels. Only those peti- 
tions not presented to the Commons went to the receivers ; the 
others were delivered to the clerk of the parliament. The parlia- 
ment roll of 1346 is very explicit: ‘Et puis fu comandez ge 

1 Reports from the Lords’ Committee Touching the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm 
(London, 1820-9), App. I, Part II, pp. 880, 884, 924, 928, 932-3, 946-7. 


2 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (1386-1542), ed. 
N. H. Nicholas (Record Commission, 1834—7, iv. 112-13. 


® Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (Manchester, 1920-33), 
iii. 448. 
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chescun qi se sentist grevez et vourroit mettre peticion en cel 
parliament le mettroit avant ycestui iour de Lundy et Mardy et 
Meskerdy suant, durant le iour de Meskerdy, et qe apres cestui 
iour nulle peticion serroit resceu. Et furent assignez certeins 
clercs de resceivre les peticions, et Prelatz, Barons, et Justices 
doier meismes les peticions . . .’.1 Farther on in the roll, 
just before the common petitions, occurs the statement: ‘ Et 
puis fu demandez des ditz Chivalers, Citeyns, et Burgeys qe 
sils vousissent mettre nulle peticion en dit parlement, ge purroit 
tourner a commune profit et en ese de eux, qils la liveroient au 
Clerk du parlement, laquele peticion ils liverent le Vendredy 
proschein suant le dit Joedy, la quele peticion fu maignee devant 
les grantz du consail . . .’.2. The parliament roll of 1348 is 
equally clear: ‘Et puis fu dit as dites Communes ge touz les 
singulers persones ge vourroient liverer peticions en ce parlement 
les ferroient liverer au Chanceller. Et ge les petitions touchantes 
les Communes ferroient liverer au Clerc du parlement ’.* There 
are other statements which point to the contrast between private 
petitions given to the receivers and petitions of the Commons 
handed to the clerk of the parliament.‘ 

Petitions put forward by the Commons, whether (if we may 
anticipate) common petitions, or private petitions which they 
had avowed, were thus neither presented to the receivers of peti- 
tions nor scrutinized by the triers. Although the contrast in 
the method of presentation is sometimes not quite so clearly 
drawn, there is every reason to think that this procedure was 
maintained throughout the later fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries. By the fifteenth century the number of petitions 
which the Commons presented, or were asked to present, was so 
large a proportion of the total number of parliamentary petitions 
that there was no need to note specially on the parliament roll 
the method of presenting these petitions, as if it were a novel 
feature. 

Not only were the two kinds of petitions presented by different 
channels ; they were usually presented at different times. This 
is clearly stated on the roll of the parliament summoned for 
1 May 1368. On Thursday, 4 May, it was announced ‘ Et ces ge 
voillent liverer peticions les liveront entre cy et Lundy, le iour 
acomptee ’. ‘Et le Samady suant [ie. 6 May] les communes 
esteantz en la dite chambre blaunche, feurent chargez devant les 
grantz qils feissent lour peticions, et qils les bailleroient avant le 
Meskerdi suant.’> Another good example is to be found on the 


1065/12; Rot. Parl. ii. 157. 2065/12; Rot. Parl. ii. 160. 

3065/14; Rot. Parl. ii. 201. 

4 Ibid. ii. 236-7, 265, 294-5, 299-300, 303-4, 316, 321 and 360, 361 and 373-4; iii. 
33 and 36. 5 C65/25; Rot. Parl. ii. 294-5. 
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roll of the parliament summoned for 3 June 1369: ‘ Et ces ge 
voillent liverer billes les liverent entre cy et meskerdi, le iour 
acompt ’. On the following Thursday ‘furent les communes 
chargez de mettre avant lour peticions, qi prierent iour tange 
a samadi. A quel iour ils baillerent sus lour peticions a nostre 
Seigneur le Roi; quelles peticions et les respons sur celles faites 
ensuent.’ ! 

This difference in the method of presenting petitions must 
have meant that by the fifteenth century there was far less 
work for the receivers and triers to do than formerly. This was 
because towards the end of the fourteenth century the practice 
arose whereby persons with petitions to hand in would, instead 
of giving them in themselves to the receivers, ask the Commons to 
present them to the king, or to the king and Lords on their behalf. 
This practice became very popular in the fifteenth century. Why 
should petitioners wish to present petitions to the Commons, 
who were not judges of any kind in parliament but only petitioners, 
too, as they reminded Henry IV in 1399 ?? It was most probably 
due to the same fact which, as described above, was making 
petitions more and more precise and elaborate: the increasing 
difficulty in securing an answer to a petition. In the early four- 
teenth century it made very little difference to which authority 
a petition was addressed, or how it was presented, for petitions 
were then readily transmitted from one authority to another, and 
in fact, generally received a reply. In the later fourteenth, and, 
in the fifteenth century, although petitions could still be passed 
on from parliament to the council, and from the council to the 
chancery, there was danger of their being delayed or ignored. 
Petitioners were therefore anxious to direct their petitions to the 
authority or body most likely to consider or promote them. 
Some petitioners even made more than one petition voicing the 
same grievance and addressed them to different authorities in 
the hope that, if they failed with one, they might succeed with 
another.® , 

As was mentioned above, in the early fourteenth century 
parliamentary petitions were usually addressed to the king, or 
to the king and his council. In the later years of Edward III, 
however, men began to address petitions to the king and lords of 
parliament. Finally, towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
a few addresses associated the Commons with the king and Lords, 
and one or two mentioned the Commons alone. In what is 





1 (65/26; Rot. Parl. ii. 299-300. 2 Tbid. iii. 427. 
3 E.g. P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, nos. 3549, 9879. The former is addressed to king, 
Lords and Commons, the latter to the king and Lords. Cf. also ibid. nos. 1172, 1178 ; 
9886, 9869 ; 4569, 4758. In these cases the former of each pair was addressed to the 
Lords of parliament, the latter to the Commons. 
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possibly the earliest of such petitions the knights of the shire, 
but not the Commons as a whole, were included amongst those 
addressed. Robert Ridel and his wife presented a petition ‘A 
nostre seigneur le Roi, son tressage conseille et as Chevaliers des 
Countees pur les Communes Dengleterre ’, (praying for redress 
for a violent disseisin which had occurred in 1362 and had been 
followed by false indictment). In the appeal, however, no men- 
tion was made of the knights: ‘les avauntdit Robert et sa femme 
priont as seigneurs de parlement ge . . .’.! The petitioners 
thus mentioned rather casually besides the Lords those members 
of the Commons who seemed best to represent them in parliament. 
In the earlier years of Richard II a few petitions are to be found 
associating the entire body of the Commons with the king and 
Lords in the address. One of the very first of these was a petition 
presented soon after 1378 by the holders of knights’ fees in Kent, 
praying that the wages of Kentish knights of the shire should 
not be levied solely on knights’ fees but on all the ‘ commons’ 
of the county. The petitioners complained that, although the 
sheriff had been told to levy the wages on tenants of all kinds in 
the county, he had not done so. The petition was addressed 
‘A nostre seigneur le Roy et as seigneurs et communs du parle- 
ment. . ’ This, and a petition presented in 1378, together 
form an example of the device mentioned above, of address- 
ing more than one petition with the same complaint to different 
authorities. The earlier petition, of 1378, was also presented by 
the holders of knights’ fees in Kent, and made the same requests 
and complaints, apart from the reference to the sheriff’s action ; 
it was, however, addressed ‘ Please a nostre tresredoute Seignour 
le Roi et as tressages seigneurs peres de parlement ’.? 

In the case of these petitions nothing was gained by including 
the Commons in the address of the later one, for both were re- 
fused, the earlier one with the response ‘ Soit use come avant ces 
heures ad este ’, the later with the response ‘ Ent soit fait come de 
ancien temps y ad este uses’. Nevertheless, the custom of so 
including the Commons, and, still more, of addressing the Com- 
mons alone for the sake of their advocacy, as a means of approach 
to the Lords and king, became increasingly popular. A petition 
of John Attewode and his wife in 1402 is very interesting in this 
connexion. It appears that, when the petition was first drawn 
up, the petitioners intended to apply direct to the king, but later 
thought it better to change their course. They decided to alter 
the address of their petition, and the original shows clearly the 
marks of the various erasures and emendations which were made 
so that the petition, instead of applying to the king, was addressed 


1P.R.0., Ancient Petitions, no. 6870. 
2 Ibid. no. 5921; ibid. no. 905; Rot. Parl. iii. 53. 
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to the Lords and Commons in parliament. The unenrolled and 
enrolled petitions of various reigns printed in the Rotuli Parliamen- 
torum do not by any means include all the parliamentary petitions 
which were in fact presented. Yet an inspection of the unprinted 
petitions of the Lancastrian era still extant shows that, on the 
whole, the printed petitions may fairly be taken as representative, 
and, in consequence, as indicating approximately, in a quanti- 
tative way, the growth of the new procedure. Of one hundred 
and twenty-five unenrolled petitions printed for the reign of 
Richard II only two were addressed to the Commons, and of the 
fifty-nine printed from the next reign nine were so addressed. But 
of the fifty-one printed for the reign of Henry V twenty-nine were 
addressed to the Commons alone, and one 2 was addressed to the 
Speaker and the knights of the shire, while under Henry VI sixty 
out of the one hundred and fifty printed were addressed to the 
Commons only. The enrolled private petitions tell the same 
tale. Under Richard II no such petition was addressed to the 
Commons alone. In Henry IV’s reign, of fifty-seven petitions 
enrolled six were addressed to the Commons. Of the fifty-one en- 
rolled private petitions in the reign of Henry V, however, twenty-six 
were addressed to the Commons alone, and under Henry VI sixty 
of the one hundred and ninety-eight enrolled were so addressed. 
Moreover, whereas under Richard II no enrolled private petition 
was presented in the name of the Commons, and under the first 
two Lancastrian kings there are to be found only six and five 
such petitions respectively, in the reign of Henry VI there were 
twenty-four. The significance of these figures is obvious. 
Clearly, the new method of presenting private petitions had 
now become popular. Instead of appearing always in the records, 
as in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, as the ‘ poor’, 
‘mean ’, and ‘simple ’ Commons, the humble petitioners to the 
council, they are now, in the numerous petitions presented to them 
in Lancastrian parliaments, styled the ‘right honourable ’, 
‘right wise ’, ‘ worthy and discreet ’Commons. It may, perhaps, 
be objected that petitioners awarded them these marks of re- 
spect merely as a means to an end. A petition of the mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of London in 1429* praying that the 
citizens of London might take apprentices as of old, non obstante 
the Act of 7 Henry IV, is entered in one of the City’s Letter- 
books. Now whereas on the parliament roll this petition is 
entered as addressed to the Commons, in the letter-book it appears 
simply as a petition to the king. This is a clear indication of the 


1P.R.0., Ancient Petitions, no. 10824; Rot. Parl. iii. 513. 
2 Ancient Petitions, no. 1168; Rot. Parl. iv. 159. 
8 Ancient Petitions, no. 4238; Rot. Parl. iv. 354. 
4 Calendar of London Letter-Books, K, pp. 104-5. 
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purely mediatorial function of the Commons. As the Commons 
themselves asserted in 1399, ‘Les iuggementz du parlement 
appartiegnent soulement au Roy et as Seigneurs et nient as 
Communes’. But this does not imply that the increase in the 
prestige and power of the Commons was any the less real or sig- 
nificant. If petitions were increasingly addressed to the Commons 
whilst other methods of petitioning were still available as before, 
it must have been because this procedure was found in the long 
run to be the most successful. So useful was the Commons’ 
support of petitions found to be by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that it was possible to accuse a man, anxious to present 
a petition furthering his own interests, of seeking to be made 
Speaker of the Commons, ‘ vigoreque dicti officii trahere ad se 
Communes. . . .’! For our purpose it does not matter whether 
this particular accusation was a just reproach or a mere calumny. 
The important point is that the support of the Commons for a 
petition was so valuable that it did not seem at all absurd to 
accuse a man of securing his election as Speaker in order to gain 
their support for this petition. 

Since the backing of the Commons was so desirable, it is not 
surprising that anxious petitioners should try, by ‘ greasing the 
wheels ’, to make the machinery for presenting petitions work as 
smoothly as possible. From our last reference it will be obvious 
that the Speaker was believed to have much power to further 
petitions, and, consequently, petitioners attempted to secure his 
goodwill. In the parliament of 1487 the Company of Pewterers 
of the City of London presented a petition seeking parliamentary 
powers to suppress hawkers and pedlars, and one of the expenses 
incurred in furthering this petition appears thus in their accounts 
for 1847-8: ‘Item paide for a garnysshe large vessell newe 
fascioned Counterfeit for Maister Speker of the parliament 
weiyng Ixxxij the iiijd. Summa xxvijs. iiijd.’? This was a con- 
siderable sum to spend (especially as the petition proved to be 
unsuccessful) ; yet it was probably not exceptionally large, for 
it was little more than the cost of a present to the Speaker, 
included in the accounts of 1541-2: ‘ Item geuen to the speker 
of the parliament in reward xij frenche platters & xij disshis 
of pewter waying liij /b. at vd. ob. the lb. Summa . 
xxiiijs.’? Occasionally there are records of similar bribes which 
do not state the recipient so explicitly. For example, in the 
accounts of the Cutlers’ Company of London for 1461-2 there is 
an entry: ‘Item paid in dyuers expenses for suyng of certyn 
matiers in the parlement for the wele and profite of the said Craft 


1 Registrum Abbatiae Johannis Whethamstede, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser. 1872-3), 
i. 136. 


2 Welch, op. cit. i. 64, 3 Ibid. i. 146. 
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of Cotillers and in money gifen to dyuers persones for to shewe 
their gode willes and to be frendely and solicitours in the same 
matiers, 5J. 5s. 8d.’1 Sometimes further expenses were incurred 
in presenting petitions even when they had secured the Commons’ 
approval ; for petitions had then to be presented to the king and 
Lords for consideration, and the unfortunate petitioners some- 
times experienced such difficulty in securing a hearing for their 
petitions that they had to give further bribes in an effort to hasten 
that process. Petitions from the Commons usually went to the 
clerk of the parliament, and apparently he could expedite certain 
bills before others, if it were made worth his while to do so. This 
seems to be the inference to be drawn from an item in the accounts 
of the Pewterers’ Company of London for 1487-8: ‘ Item paide 
to Thomas Bayne Clerke of the parliament house to spede our 
billes to be redde . . . vjs. viijd.’* Apparently, the goodwill 
of the clerk of the parliament was considered to be so essential 
that in the Norwich treasurer’s account for 1410-11 there is an 
entry recording, not a casual bribe, but what was apparently a 
customary payment made to the clerk of the parliament. ‘ For 
6 bolts (i.e. rolls) of worsted, viz. 3 white and 3 green, for Rome, 
the clerk of the parliament, as ancient first fruits . . . 34s.’ 3 
The grants made by various boroughs to their representatives in 
connexion with presenting petitions ‘ probably included, in many 
cases, the cost of making payments to various officials in order 
to get it safely through. There appears to be no detailed mem- 
orandum extant giving the cost of a parliamentary petition such 
as Professor Baldwin found in the case of a fifteenth-century 
petition to the king and his council. Yet sufficient is known of 
the various expenses incurred to make it clear that already by 
the fifteenth century the cost of petitioning to parliament was 
often very considerable. It is no wonder that petitioners fre- 
quently pleaded poverty and asked for charity. 

It is remarkable to observe not only the rapid increase in the 
number of the petitions presented to the Commons in the Lan- 
castrian period, but the extraordinary diversity of persons who 
presented such petitions. It would be tedious to recite the names 
of all the influential and high-born persons who asked the Com- 
mons to commend their requests to the king and the Lords, or 
to demonstrate exhaustively the diverse character of the various 
groups presenting petitions to the Commons. One example will 
suffice, the petitions of the spring parliament of 1421, which there 
is no reason to consider abnormal or unrepresentative in this 

1 Welch, History of the Cutlers’ Company of London (London, 1916, 1923), i. 153. 
2 Welch, History of the Company of Pewterers, i. 64. 


% Hudson and Tingey, op. cit. ii. 57. 4 Supra, pp. 391 ff. 


5 J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1913), pp. 533-4. 
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respect. Bishop Beaufort wanted parliamentary ratification of 
the letters patent securing his loans to the king. Lucy, countess 
of Kent, wanted protection against her late husband’s creditors, 
while the earl of Salisbury sought recognition as heir to his 
father’s property. Griffith Donne desired dispensation from the 
law forbidding Welshmen to purchase lands in England. The 
abbots and priors of England were anxious for exemption from 
the duty of collecting clerical tenths outside the districts where 
they dwelt. The fishermen of the Thames desired that its waters 
should be better preserved. The inhabitants of Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire wished for drastic action to 
be taken against violent and disorderly students from Oxford. 
The men of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland 
wanted new measures for enforcing order and defending the 
Marches. The municipal authorities and merchants of Calais 
wanted the royal mint to be re-established there. The in- 
habitants of New Shoreham and Rottingdean were anxious for 
their assessments for tenths and fifteenths to be reduced. All 
these asked the Commons to intercede for them, either by praying 
to the king to grant their requests or remedy their grievances in 
parliament, or by begging the Lords to ask the king to ordain 
remedies. The significance of the increasing number of petitions 
addressed to the Commons cannot, therefore, be ignored on the 
grounds that such petitions came from obscure and unimportant 
people, or were presented from only one class of the community. 

It is clear that in the early fifteenth century the prestige and 
power of the Commons were increasing ; but this did not involve 
so great a degree of unity that it never occurred to petitioners 
to address their bills merely to one section of the Commons. 
There are several cases in the early fifteenth century where peti- 
tioners distinguished between the knights and the burgesses. 
An unprinted petition presented c. 1402 began: ‘ As tressages 
Chivalers, Citezeins, Burgeis et Communes du parlement Supplie 
humblement Wauter, Mester del Order de Burton Seint Lazer 
en Engleterre ge ...’? In the manifesto which, according to 
John Hardyng, Henry Percy issued in 1403 before the battle of 
Shrewsbury, it is implied that John of Gaunt had addressed a 
petition to the knights. ‘ Also I herde the seide erle of North- 
umberland saie divers tymes, that he herde duke John of Lan- 
castre, amonge the lordes in counsels and in parlementes, and 
in the common house, amonge the knyghtes chosyn for the 
comons, aske be bille forto beene admytte heire apparaunte to 
kyng Richarde .. .’* The address of a petition of 1410 singled 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 132, 143, 141, 130, 131, 132, 131, 143, 146, 159, 160. 
2 Ancient Petitions, no. 9870. 
3 Hardyng’s Chronicle (ed, H. Ellis, London, 1812), p. 353, note. 
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out the knights from the rest of the Commons: ‘ A tres graciouses 
et tressages sires Chivalers et Communes de cest present parlement 
Supplie tres humblement John Trebeel, Chivaler . . .’.1 A peti- 
tion from the soldiers of Calais in 1421 included the Speaker 
with the knights in the address. ‘To the worthy, wise, and 
discrete persones Speker of this present parlement and to alle 
the Knyghtes of the Shires.’ This was not the only petition 
to name the Speaker in the address, for an unprinted petition 
from Edward, Lord Hastings, in 1424 did the same: ‘To the 
worshipfull Speker and to all the knyghtes and Communes of 
this present parlement ’.2 Nor was this the latest petition to 
mention the knights separately in the address. About 1428 a 
petition was presented bearing the address ‘ As tresgraciouses 
Seignours et Chivalers de touz les Countees Dengleterre en cest 
present parlement ensemblez Supplient treshumblement et 
requirent les lieges Communes de le Roialme . . .’.4 

The knights and burgesses could evidently still be thought of 
as separate groups in the early fifteenth century. This seems 
less strange if it is remembered that it was not only in petitions 
where the distinction was made at that time. There is an entry 
in Arundel’s Register to the effect that, on 8 June 1406, repre- 
sentatives of the Commons appeared in convocation asking for 
money, ‘et exposuerunt pro parte communitatis et militum 
hujusmodi absentium pericula et necessitates’.» Even the 
Commons themselves sometimes drew such a distinction. In 
1399 Sir William Thirning, when informing Richard II of the 
sentence of deposition and in the name of the people renouncing 
the homage and fealty of his former subjects, said that he and 
his companions were merely procurators ‘ that is to wytten .. . 
Sire Thomas Irpyngham, Chaumberleyn, for all the bachilers 
and Commons of this lond be southe ; Sire Thomas Grey for all 
the bachilers and Commons by north’. It is thus apparent that, 
although the Commons were playing an increasingly important 
part in the machinery of petitioning in the early fifteenth century, 
one must beware of attributing too great a solidarity to their 
ranks. 

A. R. Myers. 
1065/71; Rot. Parl. iii. 628. 
2 P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, no. 1168; Rot. Parl. iv. 159. 


§ Ancient Petitions, no. 9883. 4 Ibid. no. 5012. 

5 Reg. Arundel, i. fo. 666. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor E. F. 
Jacob. 

® C65/62 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 424. As Mr. Lapsley shows in his articles on The Parlia- 
mentary Title of Henry IV, ante, xlix. 423-49, 577-606, the convention which deposed 
Richard IT was an assembly of estates rather than a properly constituted parliament ; 
but, as he says (p. 605), it contained ‘ all the elements of parliament ’, and was probably 
intended to be mistaken for one. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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Religion and Politics in the German Imperial 
Cities during the Reformation 


PART I 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion in recent decades 
concerning the different kinds of influence which the 
protestant confessions and their religious principles exercised 
on political and economic conceptions during the Reformation. 
The importance of Calvinism in this respect is generally recog- 
nized to-day. The influence, too, of the mode of thought origin- 
ated by Zwingli on the awakening of political energy in early 
protestant times is perfectly clear. Nevertheless, even at a time 
in which religion was the most potent element in the life of 
peoples, colouring all ideas, political and economic conditions 
remained very real factors in supporting or restricting the in- 
fluence of religious movements on political thought and action. 
This is especially true of the early Reformation period, of 
the decades in which the Wittenberg faith, with the help of the 
inhabitants of the German cities, had spread to southern Germany 
and become firmly established there. The circumstance that 
Nuremberg was strictly Lutheran, while Strassburg inclined 
more strongly to Zwingli, only partly explains the fact that the 
citizens of the former represent a more patient and quietistic 
attitude of protestantism while those of Strassburg were more 
actively political. When Nuremberg, at the end of the fifteen- 
twenties, ceded the leading position in the religious and imperial 
policy of the German cities to Strassburg, Luther and his Saxon 
sovereign were themselves still doubtful of the right of protestants 
to make separate alliances which might lead to a break in the 
unity of the Empire and to open opposition against the catholic 
world policy of the emperor, their supreme lord. Only by calling to 
mind the special place taken by the old imperial city in Germany’s 
heart, and the imperial patriotism of its citizens, is it possible to 
understand why, at the decisive moment, Nuremberg was firmer 
than either Saxony or Luther himself in refraining from any kind 
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of active alliance policy and in maintaining fidelity to the 
traditional forms of emperor and Empire. At Strassburg, on the 
other hand, the Zwinglian ancestry of the ideas launched by 
Jakob Sturm and Bucer is an insufficient explanation of the 
city’s determined policy, its readiness to grasp any means of 
forming religious alliances and of offering armed resistance to 
the emperor, a policy which it pursued for several decades. 
While Zwingli was absorbed by the petty local conditions of 
Switzerland, Strassburg, together with Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, founded the alliance which united German protestantism 
and ignored the confessional differences between the followers of 
Luther and the disciples of Zwingli, undeterred by those con- 
siderations of emperor and Empire which continuously restrained 
the policy of Nuremberg. 

From this point of view an investigation of the various 
attitudes of the German cities to an alliance of faiths and to the 
Empire becomes a necessary supplement to the question of the 
relation of religious to political thought during the Reformation. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the individual development of 
the external and internal policy of the more important German 
imperial cities plays for the history of political thought in the 
age of the Reformation nearly as important a part as later—from 
the second half of the sixteenth century onwards—was played 
by the respective peculiarities of Geneva and the Netherlands, 
and the political structure of the great national States of Western 
Europe. 

When confessional divisions had led to a conflict between such 
Estates of Germany as had become protestant on the one hand 
and the majority of the Estates and their imperial sovereign on 
the other, the German imperial city was in a position funda- 
mentally different from that of the territories ruled by the 
princes. The prospect of a disintegration of the Empire and a 
weakening of imperial authority was far from wholly displeasing 
to the princes. Every smallest particle detached from the support 
of the emperor’s authority by means of separate religious alliances 
and confessional struggles was so much gained for the newly 
developing independence of the princes. The religious divisions, 
therefore, set the seal on their autonomy. 

The German imperial city, in contrast to the territorial 
princes, was sustained by the unity of the Empire and the belief 
in a strong imperium. True, in Germany this situation never ad- 
vanced as far as an alliance between the Crown and the citizens, 
such as characterized the history of France in the later middle 
ages. Up to the time of the Emperor Maximilian I the German 
cities had in decisive moments found little support from the 
imperium. Weak as it was, the imperial power had always— 
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apart from a few transitory episodes—in the end given way to 
the wishes of the territorial princes hostile to the cities. But 
in the decades which preceded the Reformation a change seemed 
to be preparing. 

The great attempt to reform the Empire, which occupied the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had proved useful only to the princely oligarchy in the Empire. 
The efforts of the leader of the Electors’ Reform party, Berthold 
von Henneberg, the archbishop of Mainz, to obtain the co- 
operation of the cities had ended by making the divergency be- 
tween civic and princely interests more obvious than before. 
The attempt had been made to induce the cities to supply the 
greater part of the finances needed for the armies and the 
establishment of the Public Peace, a supreme national Court of 
Justice, and an Imperial Council of the Estates, but at the same 
time a princely organization of the Empire had been created, 
which took the cities so little into account that their right to 
vote at the Imperial Diets was not recognized, nor were their 
representatives admitted to the new imperial organizations. 
The emperor was also placed at a disadvantage by the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the princes, so that their 
opposition to the reforms gave the cities and the emperor a 
common interest.! 

As long as Maximilian lived there was no permanent co- 
operation between the Crown and the cities.2 But the rule of 
his grandson, the Spaniard Charles V, began with an event which 
seemed to draw the logical conclusion from the increase of the 
powers of the princes and to lead to a closer bond between 
cities and sovereign in Germany. In the Imperial Council of 
Regency—the ‘ Reichsregiment "—which was to represent Charles 
during his absence from Germany, two seats were given to the 
cities on the initiative of the Emperor. The lack of consideration 
shown by the princes for the citizens was emphasized when the 
government of the Empire was mainly in the hands of princes. 

As early as the Imperial Diet at Worms in 1521, the plan had 
been mooted that the financial support for the new Imperial 
High Court of Justice—the ‘ Reichskammergericht ’—should be 


1 Ranke’s opinion that Berthold von Henneberg and the Princes’ Reform party 
had seriously favoured the cities and intended to grant them full imperial Estate, was 
already contested by E. Gothein, Der gemeine Pfennig auf dem Reichstage von Worms, 
Breslauer Diss., 1877, p. 37. Cf. now R. Bemmann, Zur Gesch. des Reichstags im 
15 Jahrh., 1907, pp. 55 ff. ; V. v. Kraus, Das Niirnberger Reichsregiment, 1883, pp. 23 f.; 
H. Gerber, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Augsburger Reichstags von 1547/48 fiir das Ringen 
der Reichsstidte um Stimme, Stand und Session ’, in Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch 9, 
1930, pp. 168 f. 

* For an example of an occasional inclination to the cities on the part of Maximilian, 
see v. Kraus, pp. 181 f. 
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collected by a general customs duty at the imperial frontiers on 
wool and cloth, the yield from the contributions demanded from 
the Estates being very meagre owing to the dilatoriness of the 
princely territories. This customs duty was bound to be a heavy 
blow to industry in the imperial cities. On that occasion, 
therefore, the Imperial Diet had given way to the opposition 
expressed by the cities, who declared that, if a frontier customs 
duty were to be imposed, in addition to so many internal customs 
duties between the individual territories, they would be unable 
to compete with foreign countries. The new princely imperial 
government now disregarded the objections raised by the cities. 
In 1522 the customs project was again taken up by the govern- 
ment, in 1523 a frontier customs duty was imposed, not only on 
wool and cloth, but also on the more important luxury articles. 
At the same time, the measures taken by the Empire against the 
raising of prices on the part of the larger commercial companies 
and ‘rings ’, and against their forestalling of monopolized articles 
—measures which had long been preparing—so increased in 
severity that they seriously threatened the economy of the 
cities. A maximum tariff for all important wares and a pro- 
hibition of all monopolies were decreed, and an attempt was 
made entirely to prevent the further increase of civic capital on 
a large scale by fixing a comparatively low maximum sum as 
the working capital of commercial companies. And even though 
the municipal representatives in the Imperial Council were able 
to prevent the discussion of a general prohibition of commercial 
companies, a decree was issued forbidding any imperial subject 
to buy or sell oriental products in person in Lisbon: it was left 
to the Portuguese to bring their wares to Germany at their own 
risk. Even the right to vote at the Imperial Diets, claimed by 
the cities since the days of Berthold von Henneberg, and occasion- 
ally exercised, was formally repudiated by the princes at the 
Nuremberg Diet of the year 1522-3. 

In their great need the cities took the desperate step of 
sending a delegation of protest to the imperial court in Spain. 
The unexpected happened: the emperor, who himself had at 
first been inclined to favour the imposition of an imperial tax, 
recognized how closely his interests were bound up with those 
of the cities and the danger to his own authority in the potential 
increase of power of the princes. He showed unusual personal 
consideration to the municipal deputation in Spain. He sent 
a message to the Imperial Council of Regency in 1524, announcing 
his will that funds to support the new establishments of the 
Empire should be sought in other ways than by a frontier customs 
duty ; he repealed the restrictive measures against the com- 
mercial companies, and by declaring that he was in favour of the 
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constitutional claims put forward by the cities, he succeeded in 
obtaining temporary concessions for them.* 

It was a real triumph for the cities, and an experience which 
must be kept in mind when we try to understand the religious 
policy and the political ideals of the German citizens in the 
following decades. True, in the same year the emperor made it 
clear that in the sphere of religion he was not inclined to favour 
similar concessions to the evangelical majority of the South German 
towns. A mandate from him forbade every kind of independent 
regulation and threatened outlawry to any who should violate the 
Edict of Worms. But in the matter of the customs duties, too, he 
had at first been on the side of the cities’ opponents, and he had 
then allowed himself to be influenced in the opposite direction 
by the personal intervention of the municipal delegates. Might 
not this be repeated as regards religion ? Could it not be hoped 
that here, too, the community of political interest between the 
Crown and the cities, so recently proved, would finally lead to 
an agreement ? For fully half a decade this prospect still seemed 
to be open, and during the whole of this period the policy of the 
cities was determined by the consciousness of the community 
of interest binding them to the Crown, a policy whose success 
in Germany seemed to have been proved. 

For five years, then, no decision on the question of taking up 
arms in defence of religious faith or of a choice between a religious 
alliance and fidelity to the emperor influenced the practical 
politics of the evangelical cities. The leading principle of all 
municipal politics in this epoch was to avoid with the greatest 
possible tenacity any overtures for an alliance such as had been 
put forward by the evangelical princes since 1525, particularly 
by the Landgrave Philip of Hesse.2, In March 1526 the land- 
grave’s pleas for an alliance became especially urgent ; he openly 
stated to a south German reigning prince that an alliance was 
to be sought with the cities of similar faith, not least because 
the cities, if left to themselves, would not seriously oppose the 
ambitions of the Habsburgs to establish an hereditary kingdom 
in Germany. The cities, he said, seemed to think that the 

1 For the happenings on the occasion of the cities’ delegation to Spain, see A. 
Kluckhohn, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Handelsgesellschaften und Monopole im Zeitalter 
der Reformation’, in Histor. Aufsdtze dem Andenken an G. Waitz gewidmet, 1886. 
Concerning the relationship of the cities to the Imperial Council of Regency and the 
emperor: A. Grabner, Zur Gesch. des 2 Niirnberger Reichsregiments, 1521/23, 1903, 
pp. 79, 94 f.; A. Teicke, Reichssteuerbestrebungen unter Karl V, Leipziger Diss., 1910, 
pp. 110 ff. ; H. Gerber, loc. cit. pp. 169 ff. Customs duties scheme at Worms 1521: 
Deutsche Reichstagsakten, Jiingere Reihe, vol. ii, 1896, pp. 404-19. 

2 St. Stoy, Hrste Biindnisbestrebungen evangelischer Sténde (also printed in Zeitschr. 
d. Ver. f. Thiiringische Gesch., N.F. vol. vi), 1888, pp. 29 f., 34 ff. ; W. Friedensburg, 
Der Reichstag zu Speyer, 1526, 1887, pp. 156 f.; H. Virck, ‘ Die Stidte und das 


Biindnis der evangelischen Firsten, 1526 und 1527’, supplement to Jahresbericht des 
Gymnasiums zu Weimar, 1887, pp. 4 f. 
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realization of such royal plans would afford better protection for 
trade and commerce. An alliance, therefore, of the evangelical 
princes with the cities would not only serve the purpose of de- 
fending the faith, but would also help to annihilate the absolutist 
plans of the Habsburg brothers.1 If such a blow against the 
political position of the emperor in the Empire was intended as 
a by-product of any protestant religious alliance, then the con- 
fidence of the municipal leaders that the natural community 
of interests between the Crown and the imperial cities might 
finally induce the emperor to take a middle course in the con- 
fessional question, was not so Utopian as it might seem. 

Thus it was hoped that the politico-economic change of view 
on the part of the emperor brought about by the delegation in the 
year 1523 would be repeated in the politico-religious field. From 
the end of the year 1524, under the leadership of Nuremberg, 
attempts were continually made to form a deputation from all 
the cities (including those which had remained Roman catholic) 
to the emperor, and at the same time to gain as close access as 
possible to Ferdinand, Charles’s brother and representative in 
Germany. At the municipal meetings the Strassburg deputies 
worked for a similar goal, and in May 1526, shortly before the 
beginning of the first Imperial Diet at Speyer, a correspondence 
between Butz and Spengler, leading statesmen in the two cities, 
showed that both in Strassburg and in Nuremberg it was thought 
very possible that Charles would change his mind as soon as he 
perceived the situation in Germany with his own eyes. At that 
time the Nuremberg citizens saw to it that the people were 
exhorted from the pulpits to pray to God to enlighten Charles 
so that no discord might arise in the Empire.? 

And then in 1526, at the Speyer Diet, came the great triumph 
of this policy. The deputies from the evangelical cities ap- 
peared with definite instructions on two points : first, as regards 
religion, they were to proceed, though energetically, so carefully 
that the coalition with the catholic imperial cities would be 
preserved ; and secondly, they were to secure that a deputation 
should be sent from the Diet to the emperor to give him full and 
general information. And what they had hardly dared to hope 

1 Stoy, op. cit. pp. 102, 106; Friedensburg, loc. cit. pp. 126 f.; Landgrave Philip’s 
Memorandum to the Elector of the Palatinate, printed ibid. pp. 517 ff. 

2 Nuremberg’s leadership: P. Kalkoff, Die Reformation in der Reichsstadt Niirnberg, 
aus den Flugschriften Spenglers, 1926, p. 63 ; Friedensburg, op. cit. pp. 154f.; J. Kihn 
in the work cited infra, p. 413, n. 1, pp. 181 f. Plan of a delegation from the cities to 
Charles and Ferdinand, at the meeting of the cities in Ulm, December 1524 ; Stoy, op. 
cit. pp. 18 f.; in Speyer, September 1525: Friedensburg, pp. 153 ff. ; for Strassburg : 
Friedensburg, pp. 177 ff. ; Politische Korrespondenz der Stadt Strassburg, vol. i, 1882, 


no. 450. Correspondence between Spengler and Butz: Strassburg, Pol. Korr. vol. i, 


no. 451/452. Concerning the appeal from the pulpits in Nuremberg: Friedensburg, 
pp. 180 f. 
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actually came to pass as a result of their careful policy: the 
coalition of the cities, including its catholic members, was main- 
tained. The protests on behalf of the Church made by the 
protestant cities were supported by all the municipal deputies, 
although they included such far-reaching demands as the right 
of magistrates, at their own discretion to allow priests to marry, 
and permission to the lower authorities (until the next Free 
Council) to have Church ceremonies conducted according to 
their own consciences. The princes were not blind to this united 
front on the part of the municipal deputies. When the latter 
pointed out that the emperor’s demand for postponement of all 
ecclesiastical innovations until a General Council had been held 
must be considered as superseded by the contlict which had 
meanwhile broken out between the emperor and the pope (a 
conflict which led, the next year, to the ‘Sacco di Roma’), the 
Diet resolved, as the cities had demanded, to send a deputation 
to the emperor. This was to inform him that it was impossible 
to suppress ecclesiastical reformation in accordance with the 
Edict of Worms. In the meanwhile, according to the Recess of 
the Diet, matters in Germany were to remain in a state of sus- 
pense and the religious innovations in existence would be main- 
tained for the time being.' 

At the same time Ferdinand, Charles’s brother, sent for the 
municipal deputies and informed them that, if they had com- 
plaints against the emperor, he would play for them the part of 
a ‘good intermediary ’, and they were not to allow anyone to 
make them waver in their allegiance to the House of Habsburg.” 
And when it happened that through certain unpropitious cir- 
cumstances the deputation from the Diet could not be sent the 
next year as planned, and the protestant Estates—i.e. the princes 
and the cities—were negotiating with each other in regard to a 
special deputation, Nuremberg was able to declare that it had 
been advised by some of the ‘ most prominent men at the imperial 
court ’ to take such a step in the interest of the cities.* 

The events of 1526, which seemed to confirm the politico- 
economic success, gained by the cities in 1523, even in the sphere 
of religious politics, were effective for nearly three years. It is 
true that the deputation, which had been decided upon by the 
Imperial Diet, was not after all sent to the emperor, but this was 


} The cities at the Speyer Diet : Friedensburg, op. cit. pp. 239 ff. ; their surprising 
unanimity and common approval of the Gravamina: ibid. pp. 344 ff.; Stoy, op. cit. 
pp. 84 f., 93; resolution to send a delegation to the emperor from the Imperial Diet : 
Stoy, p. 95; Friedensburg, pp. 388 ff. ; Nuremberg’s instructions to its delegates to 
the Imperial Diet: Friedensburg, p. 247; Strassburg’s: Stoy, p. 86, Strassb. Pol. 
Korr, vol. i, no. 256. 

2 Stoy, op. cit. p. 91; Friedensburg, op. cit. p. 314. 
3 Stoy, op. cit. p. 149. 
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at least partly because the emperor was so fully occupied by his 
foreign policy—at first by his struggle against the pope—that it 
no longer seemed so urgent for speedy action to be taken. Thus 
the policy of consideration for and confidence in the emperor 
had time to consolidate itself in the united front of the evangelical 
cities,! and indeed of all the cities, for Strassburg, the chief of 
the Upper Rhenish group, was throughout the whole of these 
years politically at one with Nuremberg, the leader of the 
Franconian and Swabian cities. Yet even at that time the 
Alsatian cities took up a slightly different attitude. This was 
chiefly the result of their geographical remoteness, through which 
Strassburg had since 1524-5 been excluded from the close union 
which bound together Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, and had 
been forced in compensation to establish alliances—‘ Burgrechte ’ 
—with Swiss towns. Strassburg’s inclination to the doctrines of 
Zwingli later widened the gap when the Sacramental Controversy 
divided the two protestant camps. For the present, however, 
Strassburg’s imperial policy, although it sometimes took its own 
way, pursued aims almost parallel with those of Nuremberg. 
When in the successful year 1526, the mood of political self- 
confidence among the evangelical preachers gained great force, 
Jakob Sturm, whose career as leader of Strassburg’s politics was 
then beginning, warned them, just as one of Nuremberg’s statesmen 
might have done, to rely more on ‘ fleshly arms’ than on God 
alone. And at the many meetings held subsequent to the Speyer 
Imperial Diet, both the Strassburg and the Nuremberg deputies 
advocated the principle of abstention from every separate alliance 
of the cities with the evangelical princes, and the necessity of 
sending a deputation of information to the emperor.2 Even 
great cities like Cologne, which had remained catholic, still felt 
able to participate in this imperial policy of the municipal front.’ 
Through these successes the first half-decade of municipal 
imperial policy under the Reformation remained decisive for the 
course followed among the protestant citizens in all later con- 
flicts between religion and politics. The coalition of Crown and 
cities against the territorial princes, which had hitherto been 
lacking in Germany, had begun—or at least seemed to have begun 
—just on the eve of events which soon brought about the dilemma 
1 Continuous plans for a delegation to the emperor and their postponement: Stoy, 
op. cit. pp. 148 ff. ;. Virck, loc. cit. p. 13. Continued reserve on the part of the cities 
in regard to an alliance with the princes, especially at the conference instigated by 
Philip of Hesse in April 1527 in Frankfurt: Stoy, pp. 175, 198 f.; Virck, pp. 10 ff. 
? Strassburg’s relatively exceptional position and alliance policy in the district 
on the Upper Rhine: Strassb. Pol. Korr. vol. i, nos. 447 ff. ; Stoy, pp. 20f.; Friedens- 
burg, pp. 167 ff. Agreement with Nuremberg in fundamental tendency: Pol. Korr. 
no. 494; Stoy, pp. 198 ff.; Virck, pp. 8 f. Strassburg in favour of a delegation to 


the emperor: Pol. Korr. no. 490. Sturm’s warning: Pol. Korr. no, 464. 
3 Friedensburg, op. cit. pp. 185 f. 
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in which every city was compelled to choose between the imperial 
protector and the freedom of the new faith. This is the historical 
connexion which alone enables one to understand why the opposi- 
tion of the German imperial cities to the emperor’s desire for a re- 
ligious restoration so profoundly affected all political and religious 
thought, and raised immediately in its most searching form the 
fundamental question of the right to oppose legitimate authority 
for the sake of the faith, the cardinal question of political thought 
during the coming century. 

The years 1529 and 1530 were fateful years, both for the citizens 
of the German imperial cities and for the Lutheran faith as a whole. 
The emperor, after he had concluded peace with the pope and 
with France (at Barcelona and at Cambrai, 1529), had his hands 
free for German matters and was at the zenith of his power. 
It now appeared that the period in which he had seemed to be 
willing to make concessions to the cities in the field of ecclesi- 
astical affairs had been merely a temporary lull. Religion and 
fidelity to the emperor and the Empire were suddenly seen to be 
on opposite sides of a deep gulf. A new Diet at Speyer in the 
spring of 1529 showed a collapse of the municipal front no 
less complete and surprising than had been its unity at the 
Speyer Diet three years before. When the Electors and the 
other princes at the Diet split into two groups, one of which 
consented to the repeal of the Speyer Recess of 1526 and the 
renewal of the Edict of Worms, while the other protested, then 
the hour, so long postponed, had come for the protestant and the 
catholic cities, too, to separate. First Augsburg, then Cologne 
and Frankfurt, Aachen and Regensburg and many other cities 
retreated from the line of those who protested. Finally there 
were only fourteen towns left who maintained their signatures 
(together with those of the protestant princes) to the protest 
against the Recess of the Diet. But among these few were all 
the great and powerful cities of southern Germany, with the 
sole exception of Augsburg. 

At one blow the whole position was changed. ‘The truly 
defeated parties’ at this meeting, says the most competent 
historian of the Speyer Diet, ‘ were the cities.’ While still in 
Speyer their deputies were treated with contempt by the princes ; 
the most important matters were not communicated to them 
until after the definitive resolution by the higher Estates, and 
no consideration whatever was now given to their former demands 
for seats and votes.2, But at the same time, this Speyer Diet 


1J. Kiihn, Die Geschichte des Speyerer Reichstags, 1529, 1929 (on the basis of the 
source material adapted by Kihn for the Deutsche Reichstagsakten of the Munich 
Historical Commission), p. 252. 
? Kihn, op. cit. pp. 172 ff., 218 ff., 252 ff. 
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was the birthplace of the new political constellation which was 
in future to take the place of the imperially oriented unity policy 
of the cities. During the same days in which the catholic majority 
of the imperial Estates withdrew, in agreement with the emperor, 
the provisional religious concessions made by the first Speyer 
Recess, the foundations were laid for a confessional alliance, the 
goal of which was a coalition of the protestant cities with the 
protestant princes.' And at once the leadership of the pro- 
testant cities passed from Nuremberg to Strassburg. Together 
with Landgrave Philip of Hesse, Jakob Sturm, Strassburg’s 
deputy to the Imperial Diet and from that time the leader of 
a vigorous, widely-flung Strassburg foreign policy, became the 
father of the protestant alliance.? 

Strassburg’s active policy was not born entirely of Sturm’s 
personal inclinations. It may be noted that on this occasion 
the Strassburg Municipal Council already began to consider as 
necessary and permissible in relation to the emperor a different 
attitude from that so esteemed by the leading men in Nurem- 
berg. The instructions which Sturm had brought with him to 
the Imperial Diet provided for nothing less than the refusal by 
Strassburg of the contribution raised for the war against the 
Turks and of the maintenance moneys for the imperial adminis- 
tration, if toleration were not accorded to the protestants. And 
when Sturm received the personal impression at the Imperial 
Diet that he would be steering a wrong course by openly refusing 
the Empire its essential means of support, as this would be in- 
compatible with Strassburg’s own earlier promises to obey the 
emperor in all worldly things, the Strassburg Municipal Council 
nevertheless reiterated its demands.* So far as can be ascer- 
tained, there was no question of refusing subsidies on the part of 
Nuremberg and the Swabian cities. Now for the first time a 
division took place between one ‘ group which wished to fight 
and the other which wished to suffer ; one which aimed at political 
success, and one which cultivated obedience to the Empire and 
an imperial attitude of mind, and which never lost the feeling 
that in the person of the emperor it was confronted with ‘“‘ most 
gracious majesty’ ’.4 The severance had not yet reached the 
point at which Nuremberg in the end denied itself an alliance 
with the Estates related to it by faith; for the time being it 
made common cause with the other evangelical cities when these, 
thanks to the efforts of Strassburg, joined the protestant union. 
But was Nuremberg’s participation likely to be permanent after 


1 By the ‘ Sonderliche geheime Verstandnis’ of 22 April 1529; cf. on this H. v. 
Schubert, Biindnis und Bekenntnis, 1529/30, 1908, pp. 2 ff. 

2 Kihn, op. cit. pp. 81, 1115 H. v. Schubert, op. cit. pp. 2 ff. 

3 Kuhn, op. cit. pp. 81 f. 4 Ibid. pp. 182, 256, 
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the decision as to the course to be pursued had passed into other 
hands ? 

At first the summer of the year 1529 saw a rapid strengthen- 
ing and extension of the alliance between the protestant princes 
and the cities, apparently without internal friction. Although in 
these first agreements opposition to the emperor was expressly 
excluded, yet at the meetings of the allies during the summer and 
autumn the view gradually gained ground that this clause did not 
mean renunciation of the ‘ natural right ’ which authorities were 
bound to exercise ‘ before God and the law ’ in the case of violent 
interference with religion, even if such interference came from 
the ‘highest authority’. The explanation was added that the 
‘natural ’ duties towards country and subjects had to be defended 
against every one, even against the emperor.' But before the 
end of the year the alliance split up, almost as soon as it had 
apparently attained firmness and clarity. The fault lay, as 
everybody considered, with Nuremberg. The far-reaching change 
in the world of the imperial cities, which had begun in the spring 
at the Imperial Diet in Speyer, reached its conclusion with this 
withdrawal on the part of its leader. 

Let us examine more closely the reasons that led Nuremberg 
to a course of conduct which ended by dissolving the alliance of 
the protestant Estates, brought about with so much painful effort. 
When in the spring of 1529, at Speyer, Nuremberg had continued 
to show itself not entirely averse from an alliance, one funda- 
mental principle of the imperial policy it had hitherto followed, 
viz. the hope that the emperor might be induced by a delegation 
to change his mind on the religious question, had not been fully 
abandoned. Simultaneously with the efforts to develop the 
first tentative approaches of the protestants to each other into 
a firm alliance of faith, diplomatic action was being conducted 
during the summer in accord with the previous municipal policy. 
The protesting Estates had sent a deputation to the emperor, 
who was still in Italy after the conclusion of his peace treaties, 
in order to inform him personally of the meaning of their protest 
and to induce him to make concessions. In October the bad 
news was received in Germany that the delegates who were at 
last fulfilling the aim of half a decade of municipal policy had 
been received by the emperor with exceeding disfavour, that they 
had finally even been treated like prisoners, so that they had 
only been able to regain their personal freedom by flight. Philip 

1 The emperor was not included in the presumptive opponents at the meeting of 
Rotach in June ; but that this did not mean that the ‘natural right’ of the princes 
was annulled, was stated at the meetings of Saalfeldin July, of Schleiz and Schwabach 


in October. For reproduction of the relevant passages from the archives, see H. v. 


Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung wnd Religionspolitik (1524-1534), (Untersuchungen und 
Texte), 1909, pp. 184-7. 
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of Hesse rejoiced that this circumstance had removed the last 
doubt of the necessity of separate decision for each individual 
unit. It was now clear, he wrote to the cities, that only three 
possible courses remained. Either the Gospel would have to 
be renounced, or the protestants would have to show themselves 
as ‘ perfect Christians ’ and allow their persons, possessions, and 
honour to be taken from them without resistance, or they would 
have to resist. He proposed to the cities that they should join 
in a common discussion of plans of resistance ; the first step 
(which had been lightly touched on in Speyer) would be the 
refusal of aid against the Turks.’ 

In Nuremberg the news of the unfavourable result of the 
deputation had a paralysing effect.2 Doubts were immediately 
raised in regard to the advisability of the whole active alliance 
policy which had been pursued during the past summer; it 
was no less a man than Lazarus Spengler, the influential town 
clerk, who voiced these doubts. He composed a report in which 
he said that according to the Scriptures even un-Christian 
actions must be accepted from authority, and that vengeance 
was to be left to God. It would not be right to co-operate actively 
in measures injurious to evangelical faith, but it would be just 
as wrong to offer armed resistance to the emperor, if the latter 
attempted to impose his will by force. The Nuremberg Muni- 
cipal Council, although itself an authority, was, Spengler said, 
in relation to the supreme head of the Empire in the same position 
as a private individual, and was bound to show obedience. The 
arguments in this report were strong enough gradually to weaken 
the inclination to active resistance hitherto shown by the neigh- 
bouring margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, with whose ecclesi- 
astical policy Nuremberg, and Spengler personally, were closely 
connected. The effects on the Nuremberg Municipal Council 
are already visible in Nuremberg’s answer to Landgrave Philip’s 
above-quoted circular letter. The Nuremberg government not 
only refused to promise in advance to withhold aid against 


1 Philip’s Letter to Strassburg in Strassb. Pol. Korr. vol, i, no. 674, also a personal 
letter to Sturm, no. 675; for the (in the main identical) letter to Nuremberg, see 
v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 229 f. 

2 Cf. K. Schornbaum, ‘ Zur Politik der Reichsstadt Niirnberg vom Ende des Reichs- 
tags zu Speyer, 1529, bis zur Uebergabe der Augsburgischen Konfession, 1530’, in 
Mitteilungen des Vereins f. Gesch. der Stadt Niirnbetg, vol. 17, 1906, pp. 188 f.; v. 
Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 188, 190. 

’ For extract from the Memorandum according to Spengler’s original, see v. 
Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 192 f. Older, more complete reproductions in: 
Fr. Hortleder’s Handlungen und Ausschreibungen von den Ursachen des Teutschen 
Kriegs, 1645, lib. i, cap. 7 (without Spengler’s name as author); Th. Pressel, Lazarus 
Spengler (in the series Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater der lutherischen Kirche, 
vol. 8), Elberfeld, 1862, pp. 60-8. Concerning its effect in Brandenburg-Anspach : 
v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 194 f.; and Spengler’s letter to the Brandenburg 
Chancellor Vogler of 12 December 1529, printed in Schornbaum, loc. cit. pp. 190 f. 
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the Turks, but issued a warning against placing too much confi- 
dence in human opposition, especially when directed against the 
legitimate head of the Empire.' 

The first fissures were already showing in the edifice erected 
at Speyer by Landgrave Philip and Sturm of Strassburg. Never- 
theless, the Nuremberg Council still firmly held to its original 
position. After lengthy and intricate discussion, it gave in- 
structions to its deputies to the meeting of Schmalkalden at the 
beginning of December (where the decision relating to the formal 
establishment of the protestant alliance was to be taken) to adhere 
to the alliance provided that all the protestant cities were to be 
received into it.2 But thereupon the second support of the 
policy till then pursued by the towns also gave way. 

The alliance policy of the electorate of Saxony had, during 
the whole summer and autumn, gradually been becoming more 
pronouncedly confessional.’ Together with the increasing deter- 
mination to secure the defence of ‘ natural’ rights and duties of 
the Estates by a firm alliance, anxiety had been growing in 
Wittenberg that the new alliance should be utilized only for the 
protection of their own religious convictions, and not enlarged 
to include obligations in favour of Zwinglian adherents and other 
‘sectarians ’, such as had become numerous in the south-west 
German cities. Already in Speyer the Wittenberg theologians 
had raised objections to making common cause with a Strassburg 
imbued with the spirit of Zwingli, but at that time Sturm, by 
a conciliatory religious formula of compromise, piloted Strass- 
burg so far towards Lutheranism that the Hessian alliance plan 
was saved from shipwreck on the rocks of dogmatic controversies. 
But in the course of the summer, Saxon policy, induced thereto 
by Luther’s and above all by Melanchthon’s religious scruples, 
had with increasing inflexibility upheld the principle that, before 
the definite establishment of a strong political alliance, a clear 
and unmistakable confession of faith should be drawn up, and 
that those and only those should be allowed to join the defen- 
sive alliance who were able to stand without reserve on this 
firm religious ground. By October, then, the strictly Lutheran 
‘Schwabach articles ’ had arisen, the signature of which was at 
Schmalkalden, in December, made the condition for membership 
of the alliance. Thus was achieved the severance of the all-too- 
close connexion with the south-west group of cities around 
Strassburg: at the meeting in Schmalkalden, Sturm declared 
that he could not accept without amendments the Saxon formula 
as expressed in the Schwabach articles. 

1 Printed in v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 231 f. 
2 Cf. Schornbaum, loc. cit. p. 190. 
*For the following see the presentment in the already-mentioned works by 


Schornbaum, Ice. cit. pp. 180-200, and v. Schubert, Biindnis und Bekenntnis, pp. 8-23. 
VOL. LII.—NO, COVII DD 
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The strictly Lutheran Nuremberg had on the whole objected 
no less than the Saxons to a connexion with ‘ sectarians ’, as 
represented by the south-west Germans.' But the situation 
which now arose was entirely unacceptable to Nuremberg, for 
it involved an alliance of the Franconian cities with the princes 
alone (including Philip of Hesse for whom, though he was far 
from being a strict Lutheran, an exception had been made so as 
to make his adherence possible), while the Strassburg and Swabian 
groups of cities were rejected for their adherence to Zwingli. 
During the summer the Nuremberg government, in spite of all 
its objections to being connected with ‘sectarians ’, had clearly 
shown that it considered no alliance possible which excluded 
unilaterally the most important protestant sister cities, i.e. 
Strassburg and Ulm; Augsburg, as will be shown later, had 
from egoistic motives itself deserted the protestant front.? 

Now that Nuremberg actually found itself, together with only 
a few of the smaller Franconian cities under its leadership, con- 
fronted with a princely alliance, it timidly withdrew from any 
serious agreement concerned with effective armed resistance.® 
The margrave of Anspach, already impressed by Spengler’s 
arguments on the question of resistance, now became similarly 
disinclined to adhere to an alliance that did not include the 
neighbouring city. Even the Elector of Saxony thereupon 
weakened in his determination to oppose the imperial sovereign, 
and in March 1530 obtained theological reports from Luther 
and Melanchthon which, like Spengler’s, denied the right of a 
Christian ‘to drive out violence by violence’. Thus link after 
link was broken, and in the end, a year after the second Speyer 
Diet, the growing protestant alliance dissolved itself. Nurem- 
berg, hated in Strassburg, was looked upon even by the Lutheran 
princes as the traitor.’ And in truth it had set the stone rolling 
which crushed the alliance at the very moment when it seemed 
to have been established. 

And then a strange thing happened. This withdrawal on 
the part of Nuremberg from the attempts to form an alliance 
of protestants in general and of the protestant cities remained 
final, final not only for the political situation of the moment, 
but for all future time. 

Nuremberg had been the undisputed leader of the imperial 
policy of German cities as long as any hope remained of coming 
to an agreement with the emperor and of cohesion at least be- 
tween the protestant cities. That it should have withdrawn at 

1 Cf. Schornbaum, loc. cit. p. 186. 
2 Ibid. pp. 181, 186; v. Schubert, Biindnis, p. 12. 
* Schornbaum, pp. 192 f., 198; v. Schubert, Bindnis, p. 22. 


4v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 218, 223 f. 
5 Schornbaum, pp. 203 f. 
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the moment when the city found itself not only in opposition to 
the emperor, but also isolated from its natural allies, the other 
cities, is easily understandable in view of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its policy that we have observed. But what of the 
situation when matters were changed, when a common alliance 
after all became possible, which included the south-west German 
towns devoted to Zwingli, while the harsh attitude of the emperor 
in regard to any concession to protestantism was shown to be 
definite and final ? 

Events in Germany took this course after a very few months. 
In the summer of 1530, at the Augsburg Imperial Diet, the attitude 
of the emperor and of the Roman catholic majority proved to be 
so implacable that the desire for resistance and the need of unity 
among the protestant Estates rapidly revived. Very soon, in 
spite of their deep dogmatic differences, there was a rapprochement 
between the various protestant camps. All the former allies 
resorted with increased energy to their previous activities. 
Philip of Hesse again played the part of intermediary between 
the Lutheran princes in northern Germany and the south-west 
German cities influenced by the spirit of Zwingli. Step by step 
Bucer and Sturm led Strassburg, the many difficulties notwith- 
standing, so close to Lutheranism—from the connexion estab- 
lished between the ‘Tetrapolitana’ and the ‘Augustana’ at 
the Augsburg Diet to the Wittenberg Concord in the year 1536 
—that a common foundation of the two faiths became possible 
in so far as policy dictated. The Saxon Elector detached him- 
self from Luther’s and Melanchthon’s demand for an attitude of 
patient obedience to the emperor, and took over from Landgrave 
Philip the belief in the duty of princes to protect their subjects 
by an alliance of faith and by arms, against compulsion by violence 
in matters relating to religion. Thus at the end of 1530 a new, and 
this time permanent, common alliance of protestants was estab- 
lished, the League of Schmalkalden, the existence of which was 
thenceforward to determine the course of affairs in Germany. 

Only one of the old allies was missing, and that was Nurem- 
berg. The Municipal Council broke off all negotiations as soon 
as it was informed that, after the proclamation of the Augsburg 
Recess, the Elector of Saxony was recruiting cavalry by way 
of preparation. And when in addition the Elector declared to 
the Nuremberg councillors his newly-formed opinion that, if the 
emperor should resort to violence in suppressing religious belief, 
resistance was not only justifiable but a duty, and that in the 
hour of danger an alliance with Strassburg and the other cities 
under Zwinglian influence was necessary, the Nuremberg ‘ Council 
was horrified’ (as our report states). Spengler as spokesman 
persuaded the Council to send the unanimously resolved answer 
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that a Christian should rather suffer a wrong from his superiors 
than resort to arms. Spengler now refused any negotiation with 
the other imperial cities, lest the citizens of Nuremberg should 
appear as ‘ rebelles imperii and public enemies of the emperor ’.* 
Never again after these autumn days of the year 1530 did Nurem- 
berg join the Schmalkalden allies. Up to the very end it remained 
true to the isolation it had then chosen, remained just as deter- 
mined and obstinate in the execution of protestant principles in 
its domestic politics as any of the other towns, but politically 
within the Empire Strassburg’s opponent, and the emperor’s 
ally in so far as seemed in any way compatible with protestantism. 

The explanation of this refusal of the former leader of the 
cities to participate in an active alliance policy in the Empire 
has been sought principally in religious motives, in the Lutheran 
conviction that no revolt might arise in the name of Christianity 
against the authorities decreed by God.? There is certainly some 
truth in this reasoning, but it somewhat anticipates events. 
Was the connexion of the new faith with the spirit of patient 
suffering under divinely appointed authorities (so characteristic 
of later German Lutheranism) already so firmly established in 
the years 1529-30? ‘True, according to Spengler’s Memorandum 
of 1529 a Christian was not called upon to defend his ‘ natural ’ 
rights, but to obey God’s behests; and among these behests 
was patient obedience to authority even if it acted in an un- 
Christian manner. Spengler also stated that the Council of an 
imperial city such as Nuremberg was bound to recognize in the 
emperor its true and direct supreme authority.* But Spengler’s 
opinion was, in 1529, by no means yet that of Nuremberg. At 
that time he himself had only reached it through serious inward 
conflict ; his older self, he said, protested violently against such 
conclusions, he would have given much if he could have come to a 
different result in harmony with his religious conscience. Only 
gradually did he become confirmed in his opinion, after he had 
convinced himself that the political reserve in the imperial policy 
of the protestants, which he thought necessary, was both in accord- 
ance with Nuremberg’s municipal traditions and a religious duty. 

Moreover, the cool-headed statesmen and jurists in the 
Nuremberg government did not immediately follow Spengler in 
thus combining religion with politics. In December 1529, in 


1G. Ludewig, Die Politik Nirnbergs, 1520-1534, 1893, pp. 130 f.; A. Engelhardt, 
Der Reichstag zu Augsburg, 1530, und die Reichsstadt Niirnberg, 1929, pp. 143 f. 

2 v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp.-189 f. 

3 Thus in the long Memorandum by Spengler (mentioned supra, p. 416,n. 3) of Novem- 
ber 1529, but in the main contained already in Spengler’s shorter Opinion for the meeting 
of Rotach in June ; for review of the same, see v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, p. 191. 

4 At the end of November the Memorandum and similarly in the letter to the 
Chancellor Vogler in December, cf. supra, p. 416, n. 3. 
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spite of Spengler’s Memorandum, they gave instructions to their 
deputies to the Schmalkalden meeting (as we know) not to refrain 
from an alliance of faith which included the protestant cities.’ 
Only because the princes made it impossible for the group of 

cities around Strassburg to adhere to the alliance did Nuremberg 

finally refrain from joining them.? And when the Council took 

the decisive steps precluding Nuremberg’s secession from the 

protestant alliance, this, as can be proved, was not based on 

demands of religion. The Opinions given to the Council by 

theologians had stated that religious duty, on the contrary, 

demanded resistance to authority. In a conflict of duties, 

declared one of these theological memoranda,* it is just that the 

needs of the subjects should drive the authorities to action rather 

than to the obedient sufferance owed to the emperor. The 

Estates should in this follow the example of the judges of the . 
Old Testament whom God had called from among the non- 
governing classes in the Jewish people, and to whom He had 
given the special mission of protecting the people against godless 
rulers. Another Memorandum, possibly by Osiander, the leading 
Lutheran theologian of the city,‘ contained the opinion that the 
‘legitimate ’ authority which (Romans xiii) St. Paul exhorts 
the people to obey referred only to a good and not to a sinful 
government ; a sinful government was not set up by God and, 
therefore, could not claim blind obedience. But lower author- 
ities, too, were appointed by God. This would include the 
imperial magistrates and would give them a right to resist the 
higher authority if the latter should fail in its duty, all the more 
when, as in the case of the emperor, the higher authority had 
specifically bound itself in relation to the lower authorities by 
acknowledging election capitulations. 

The Nuremberg Council, therefore, had not received the 
impulse to its retreat from a policy of resistance from the pro- 
fessional representatives of religion. It was from the secular 
advisers, the lawyers, that help came to Spengler. When the 
Council asked the lawyers for counter-opinions against the con- 
tentions of the theologians, the juristic memoranda in the main 

1 Cf. supra, p.417,n.2. In his desire not even to retain a town-league with the men 
of Strassburg and Ulm as Zwinglian ‘ sectarians ’, Spengler (as Schornbaum emphasizes, 
loc, cit. p. 181) certainly only represented a minority. 

* Cf. the description of the meeting of Schmalkalden in December 1529 in Schorn- 
baum, p. 192; v. Schubert, Biindnis, pp. 22 f. 

8 Printed in Hortleder, op. cit. lib. ii, cap. 11. This opinion was not written ‘ about 
1531’, as Hortleder asserts, but belongs here, as there are several clear references to 
it in Spengler’s Memorandum of November 1529. Spengler in his severe concluding 
polemic against the conception of the Jewish judges as appointed by God for the 
salvation of the people from tyrannical and godless rulers obviously had the present 
opinion in mind. 

‘It is found anonymously in Hortleder, lib. ii, cap. 10; G. Ludewig, op. cit. 
p. 133, considers himself justified in imputing it to Osiander. 
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ignored religious arguments. Their authors argued as politicians 
of an imperial city : the natural right of resistance did not simply 
abrogate the existing right of the superior power. The essential 
point was that not every lower authority was derived direct 
from God ; sometimes it was transferred by delegation from the 
emperor, as part of the latter’s imperial rights, and this was 
especially true of the imperial cities. 

It was, then, in Nuremberg, the Lutheran theologians who 
demanded resistance and the secular advisers who rejected the 
right to resist! Was Spengler mistaken when he maintained 
that a sincere Lutheran was compelled on religious grounds to 
reject any secular resistance to the supreme head of the State, 
or was the question still unclarified for Lutheranism in the year 
1529 2 

A glance at Saxony shows that Luther’s own sovereign did 
not (for any length of time) draw the same conclusion as Spengler 
from his faith ; nay, strangest of all, that Luther himself, though 
unwillingly and under compulsion, obviously began to change 
his attitude in 1530, when the decision in the Empire was ap- 
proaching.2 This development in the reformer’s thought is 
decisive for judging all the following events, even those among 
the citizens of the imperial cities. 

It is an undoubted fact that Luther, in the fifteen-twenties, 
had originally been induced by his great mistrust of State im- 
perium and worldly power (a mistrust which was at the base of 
his whole attitude of thought) to exhort the people to patient 
obedience and to deny to Christians a right to resistance with 
secular weapons. He had expressed this opinion so clearly in 
his works Of Worldly Authority and Whether Warriors can also 
be among the Blessed, and so often elsewhere, that a tendency to 
peaceful diffidence in the face of existing authority thenceforth 
never disappeared from Lutheranism, and at the end of 1529 
Spengler could actually have quoted statements of Luther to 
buttress all his arguments. As late as in the spring of 1530 
Luther (possibly even more strongly entrenched in his opinion 
by the Spengler Memorandum and in agreement with the Nurem- 
berg statesman) declared to his Saxon sovereign that the sentence 
‘vim vi repellere ’ did not apply as against the emperor, because 
the supreme authority of the emperor derived from God, and the 
Elector was just as much subject to the emperor as the mayor 
of Torgau was a subject of the Elector of Saxony and bound to 
obey him. 


1 This legal opinion with the title ‘ D. Johannis Millers, Advocati Norici, Anzeig ’, 
is to be found in Hortleder, lib. i, cap. 9. For continued differences of opinion between 
the Nuremberg theologians and jurists, see Ludewig, op. cit. p. 136. 

? For the following: K. Miiller, ‘ Luthers Aeusserungen iiber das Recht des be- 
wafineten Widerstands gegen den Kaiser’, in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akad. 
d. Wiss., Philos.-philolog. Klasse, 1915, Eighth Essay. 
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These convictions, however, were put to the test when Saxony, 
after the Augsburg Diet, in the second half of the year 1530, 
found itself face to face with the political necessity of opposing 
the power of the emperor (which had taken on a threatening form), 
and could find no other means of doing so than a revival of the 
alliance which had been wrecked at the beginning of the year 
by the exclusion of Strassburg and the withdrawal of Nuremberg. 
The Saxon jurists now rejected the parallel between the Elector 
and the mayor of Torgau. They showed that the legal position 
of the hereditary lord of Saxony was quite different from that 
of an arbitrarily appointed official who could be deprived of 
office. Moreover, they emphasized the fact that the emperor, 
chosen by the Electors, was under a legally valid and particular 
obligation towards the princes by his recognition of the Imperial 
Capitulations, so that there was no need of religious arguments 
on this matter, which was legally perfectly clear. And there- 
upon Luther revised his point of view. He revised it not as 
theologian and curator of souls, for as such he continued to look 
upon it as his duty to exhort as well as he could his Saxon sovereign, 
like every other Christian authority, rather to suffer wrong than 
to do wrong, and to leave vengeance to the Lord. But in an 
official memorandum—prepared for a meeting at Torgau in 
October 1530—he conceded to the Saxon politicians that it was 
not the task of religion and theology to judge existing legal con- 
ditions in the Empire, that his doctrine always had been to the 
effect that it is permissible in every walk of life to act according 
to its particular principles. The jurists therefore would have 
to decide on their own responsibility how far the emperor, by his 
constitutional position and the Imperial Capitulations, was under 
obligation to the princes according to constitutional law. 

It is only this Memorandum of Torgau—which the Saxon 
politicians immediately made known in all protestant territories 
as soon as they had succeeded in extracting it from Luther '— 
that gives us a clear indication of the real intellectual situation 
at the decisive moment for the cities in so far as religion was 
concerned.2, What Luther taught or conceded in his Memor- 

1 Cf. on this Miiller, p. 45. 

? Miller in his philologically fundamental work exploited it too little for this 
purpose, because he was principally interested in proving that the Torgau Opinion 
is not to be looked upon as a direct avowal by Luther of the right to resistance against 
the emperor. Miller emphasizes that Luther only says in the Opinion that, if the 
jurists’ conception is right (which he himself does not maintain, nay, which he even 
doubts), namely, that the emperor by the Electoral Capitulation had taken upon 
himself legal commitments, then the theologians would have to leave the decision on 
a legal political subject to the jurists. And Luther in his capacity as curator of souls 
did not cease to preach that the princes should rather choose a patient sufferance of 
unrighteousness. All that is perfectly true, but does not exhaust the historical position 


and effect of Luther’s utterances. These must be sought in the fact that Luther from 
that moment practically withdrew the decision on the central problem of the political 
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andum was by no means only an opportunist concession dictated 
by casual opportunism. Decisive in his intellectual relation to 
the State and the law had always been his consciousness that the 
sphere of religion is something wholly internal, and that religion 
therefore need take little heed of the evil earthly world in which 
power and violence are dominant. He had indeed demanded 
that political life should as far as possible be left to go its own 
way, just because his religion was entirely unpolitical, because in 
the consciousness that the individual was protected by God, he 
had little interest in the world of the State, in spite of some 
utterances in favour of the value of political order. Luther 
therefore refrained on principle from setting up rules and ideals 
for. the life of the State in the name of religion. 

Not till the second half of the century, after the appearance 
of Calvin (Zwingli having had a similar influence in Switzerland 
and the neighbouring territory) was this changed, at first in 
Western Europe and then in German Lutheran territories. A 
‘confessional epoch’ began, in which every confession and sect 
saw its religious mission not only in the fundamental order of the 
Church, but also in that of the life of the State, in which every 
Church lent its power to political constitutional ideals, and 
proclaimed either passive sufferance or active resistance towards 
the unjust ruler as a religious duty. This came about because 
the State and political life now seemed worth more and stood 
much higher in religious opinion than according to Luther’s 
original doctrine. In German Lutheranism, too, there arose in 
these later times political ideals which can only be understood 
in connexion with Luther’s theological opinions, with the religious 
attitude towards the life of the State which is to be found in his 
reformatory writings, particularly in Of Worldly Authority. 
But this later Lutheran conception of the State only grew up 


thought of his epoch from theological and religious jurisdiction by at the same time 
acknowledging and stating that his new point of view was a necessary consequence 
of his religious attitude to the things of the world and state. Though it may be im- 
portant from the point of view of the biographer that the Luther of 1530, in his 
capacity as curator of souls, still continued his advice that it would be better not to 
follow the arguments of the jurists, whether they were right or wrong, it must not be 
overlooked that even this spiritual resistance increasingly disappeared until Luther 
at a later time (we shall refer to this in the text again) looked upon the whole problem 
of the right to resistance solely with the political and juristic eyes of the Saxon states- 
men. If we then compare this attitude with the political conceptions of a strong 
religious and theological character which obtained a ruling position through Calvinism 
and Lutheranism (from the second half of the sixteenth century), we are necessarily 
led to such a historical appreciation of Luther’s utterances as we sketch in the 
following text. 

1T have carried out this comparison, without which, in my opinion, neither 
Luther’s nor Calvin’s attitude to the State and the problem of resistance can be 
correctly appreciated from the historical point of view, somewhat differently in my 
book Calvins Staatsanschauung und das konfessionelle Zeitalter, 1924, and then again 
given the reasons in detail in an article on ‘Christliches Naturrecht und Ewiges 
Recht’ in Hist. Zeitschrift, vol. 133, 1926. 
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gradually, and in connexion with the subsequent political con- 
ditions in Germany. 

Luther’s own political attitude was based, in truth, at least 
since the decisive year 1530, on his admission that the sphere of 
the State should be allowed to develop (as far as possible unin- 
fluenced by interference from religion) in accordance with the exist- 
ing order established by God, i.e. with the positive legal provisions 
actually in force. In a letter to none other than Spengler, written 
in 1531, he explained his Torgau Memorandum, saying that his 
main contention, to which he firmly adhered, was that no attempt 
must be made to derive the true or alleged right to resistance from 
a natural and divine right. If, on the contrary, politicians adhered 
alone to the positive, political, and imperial law and interpreted this 
to mean that it was: permissible to resist notorious injustice on 
the part of the emperor, then the theologians were not to interfere 
with this right and not to accept responsibility for such decision.’ 
In later years, Luther really learnt to look on the whole problem 
solely from this constitutional point of view. From 1536 on- 
wards he adopted as his own the arguments which the Saxon 
jurists had once used against him, and spoke, as they had done, 
of the historical character of the Empire, which was not an 
absolute monarchy like the late classical imperium, but bound 
emperor and princes to one another with mutual duties.” 

The influence of Zwingli on south German protestantism at 
that time changed nothing in this limitation of the problem of 
resistance to the sphere of positive German State conditions. 
True, in Zwingli’s conception State and religion were more firmly 
clamped together than was the case with Luther. But par- 
ticularly “for the question of the right of resistance on the part 
of the ‘lower authorities’ to the higher authority of the 

1 Luther’s works, Erlangen edn., vol. 54 (German Letters, 2nd vol.), 1853, pp. 
213 f. (‘ Quare nec concludam, sed ad juristas hoc totum rejecimus. . . . Et sic non 
illo textu naturalis et divini juris—vim vi repellere licet, et aliis quae consuluimus— 
resisteretur Caesari, sed novo jure, ultra naturale, sed politico et imperiali, quo suo 
juri Caesar renuntiasset. At nos politico et imperiali juri non possumus detrahere 
usum et opus suum’). Letter dated 15 February 1531. 

? Luther already referred to these conceptions on the part of the jurists in the notes 
(Weimar edn., vol. 30 c., pp. 390 ff.) which he wrote while he was working on his 
Warnung an seine lieben Deutschen at the end of 1530 to the beginning of 1531. In 
1539, entirely unmistakable utterances are to be found in his letters, speeches, and 
table talk: the Empire was no longer, as in classical times, an unrestricted 
monarchy ; the emperor to-day ruled together with the Electors, and was therefore 
legally bound to them; the imperial laws themselves allowed the (lower) authorities 
to resist the higher if the latter should become tyrannical, &c. (For a collection of 
the source passages, see Miller, loc. cit. pp. 57-79.) Even then Luther’s main con- 
tention remained that the right to resistance might not be derived from a general 
divine or natural right, but might solely be justified by the positive-legal present struc- 
ture of the Empire. If a Diocletian with his unrestricted authoritative rights were 
to return, thus it is said in the Tischreden (Weimar edn., vol. 4, p. 388), we would 


willingly bow down before him again even ‘ si fieret Arrianus contra verbum pugnans ’, 
i.e. therefore, even if his commands should be directed against religious truth! 
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emperor there was little to be gained from the Swiss Reformer. 
The whole problem had never been seriously presented to him, 
who lived in the independent world of the Swiss towns and 
cantons. The south German protestants, too, had therefore to 
solve the problem independently on the basis of the actual 
structure of the Empire. 

The constitutional law of the Empire—or what each party 
took to be such constitutional law—was then to be decisive. 
Later, in other European countries—as Ranke has observed— 
the doctrines of patient obedience and of the right to resistance 
affected the general relationship between prince and subject ; 
in the Germany of the Reformation ‘the doubts referred only 
to the relationship of a lower government to a higher, of the 
imperial princes to the Emperor’; the climax of this question 
was here ‘ whether the supreme power in the Empire was mon- 


archical or aristocratic in character ’.? 

But could that which the Saxon jurists were able to teach 
Luther on this question be transferred and applied without more 
ado to the situation of the imperial cities when the latter began 
to be uncertain in regard to their duties towards the Empire and 
its imperial sovereign ? The present-day imperium, thus argued 
the Saxon jurists, is much more an aristocracy than a monarchy ; 


the emperor’s position in regard to his princes is not very different 
from that of the one-time consuls to the Roman Senate. For 
these princes choose him and rule with him, while subjects do 
not choose their princes and have no part in government.* The 
letters of Philip of Hesse reveal yet more clearly how this whole 
legal line of thought, which at the critical moment lent support to 
the princes and gave them a good conscience in their attitude 
to the emperor, had really very little application to the relation- 
ship of the cities to their imperial master. St. Paul and the 
Apostles who preached patient obedience, thus wrote Philip to 
the Franconian Hohenzollern, did not have in mind ‘ hereditary 
sovereigns ’ such as it was the privilege of the German imperial 
constitution to include, not ruling princes bound to the emperor 
by mutual oaths, but ‘common curators of the land whom the 
Romans appointed and deposed according to their own will and 
pleasure ’.4 

1Cf. A. Farner, Die Lehre von Kirche und Staat bei Zwingli, 1930, pp. 62 ff., 67. 

?L. Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, ed. by the ‘ Deutsche 
Akademie ’, 1925, ii. 143. 

% According to the Opinion printed in Hortleder, op. cit. lib. ii, cap. 8, which dis- 
cusses Luther’s point of view after the Augsburg Imperial Diet of 1530. Concerning 


the connexion of this Memorandum with the line taken by the Saxon jurists, cf. Miller, 
loc. cit. pp. 46 ff. 

‘Letter from Philip to Margrave George dated 21 December 1529, printed in 
v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung, pp. 199 ff. Similarly also in October of the following 
year in a letter from Philip to Luther, Luther’s Werke, Erlangen edn., Briefwechsel 
edited by Enders, vol. 8, no. 1805, pp. 286 ff. 
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What could be gained for the urban magistrates from this 
transformation of the Empire into a princely aristocracy and the 
claim, then beginning to arise, of the ‘ hereditary sovereigns ’ 
to divine right 2 We know how much the cities had to fear from 
the development of that same princely position on which the 
princes now began to base their duty of resistance to the emperor. 
There was, for the municipal governments, no question of a 
simple adherence to the constitutional point of view of the 
princely group. The cities had to form their own judgement in 
regard to the fundamental political problem of the day—the 
relations connecting them with the emperor and the Empire— 
just as independently as did the princes. 

But if historical traditions alone were to be decisive for the 
future political attitude of the cities, then the result was bound 
to be as heterogeneous as the respective political and economic 
relations of the individual cities to the emperor and the Empire. 
Every city, then, had to decide independently in how far its 
internal connexion with the Empire and its special geographical, 
economic, and legal situation would permit it to risk the position 
so hardly attained half a decade earlier by the cities in alliance 
with the emperor, and even to weaken the unity of the Empire 
and imperial authority for the sake of religion. 

Only a contemplation of the individual history and the varied 
political and economic structure of the leading south German 
towns enables us, therefore, to understand what the nature of 
the decisions was bound to be: why thenceforward Strassburg 
took Nuremberg’s place as the political leader of the protestant 
cities, 


. 


Hans BARON. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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The Marriage and Character of Archbishop 
Holgate 


EW lives were linked so intimately as that of Robert 

Holgate with the earlier stages of the English Reformation. 
Gilbertine monk and Master of Sempringham ;! adherent of 
Cromwell and fugitive from the Pilgrims of Grace ;? archbishop 
of York® and Lord President of the North ; 4 educational pioneer 
and promoter of the New Learning ;*° deprived finally and broken 
by the Marians for marriage, he stands out as one of the most 
significant yet problematic figures revealed by the stress of the 
age. The figure of Henry VIII nevertheless remains ample 
enough to hide most of the men who stood behind him, and 
Holgate has yet to find his biographer. The present article 
forms no essay in biography. Its aim is to investigate in the 
light of fresh evidence the curious problems surrounding Holgate’s 
fatal step of marriage, and then briefly to reconsider certain other 
commonly misinterpreted episodes which reflect upon his char- 
acter and ideas. 

General interest and piquancy of detail combine to render 
the story of the marriage worthy of close attention, more especially 
since no tolerably full account of the facts, let alone a critical 
examination of their sources, has hitherto been compiled.® 

In December 1554 Holgate petitioned through Sir Richard 
Southwell, one of the queen’s Privy Council, for liberation from 


1 For his position in the Order, see R. Graham, St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the 
Gilbertines, passim. ; 

® Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (later cited as L. & P.), xii(1), 6, p. 6, printed in 
full, ante, v. 338-9; cf. below. 

’ January 1545-March 1554. 

* June 1538-February 1550; R. R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North, p. 487. 

5 He was associated with most of the main acts of the Edwardian Reformation in 
both lay and ecclesiastical capacities. He headed both Chantry Commissions for 
Yorkshire (Surtees Society, xci. 1, xcii. 371). His Injunctions of 1552 for York Minster 
savour strongly of the New Learning (Holgate’s Register at York, fos. 57 seqq., printed 
in Frere, ‘ Visitation Articles and Injunctions’, Alcuin Club Collections, xv. 310-21. 
Note especially Arts. 3, 4, 5, 11, 14, 16, 22, 24, 25). Likewise in Holgate’s three 
schools the masters might be laymen and married, while Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
were to be taught free (Vict. Co. Hist., Yorkshire, i. 474-5). 

®*The Dict. Nat. Biog. has some of the facts but is incomplete, uncritical, and 
occasionally erroneous. 
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the Tower and restoration to sacerdotal functions. In this 


petition! appear several deeply apologetic references to the 
marriage, ‘ his onelye faulte ’.? 


In primis the said Robert saith that he beinge of the aige of threscoore 
and eight yeares maried a gentilwoman called Barbara Wenteworth by 
the councell of Edwarde then the Duke of Somersett and for feare of the 
laite Duke of Northumberlande using to call him papiste and he thought 
verelye then that he myght have done soo by godes lawes and the kinges.® 


Later he admits that he ‘ maried unwiselye gyving evell example 
to other to do the like’. He repents and submits himself to the 
queen’s mercy. Notwithstanding ‘he was councelled to marye 
by the Duke of Somersett and others and the great feare of the 
Duke of Northumberlande as he had great cause so to doo as 
shalbe further declayred hereafter ’, he confesses himself worthy 
of punishment considering his vocation and high office. Later 
comes a rather tedious account of the causes of ill-feeling between 
himself and Northumberland, an account which throws no 
further light on the affair of the marriage.6 So much for Hol- 
gate’s own very credible if tactfully brief story. One of his 
clergy provides the scandal. Robert Parkyn, curate of Adwick- 
le-Street in the deanery of Doncaster, a notable student of 
literature and book-collector, left a manuscript volume which 
contains a strongly conservative account of the Reformation 
changes as far as the year 1555.6 He frequently mentions 


1 Publ. Rec. Off., State Papers, 11. 6. fos. 133-6, briefly noted in Cal. State Papers 
Domestic, 1547-80, p. 74, where it is misdated December 1555. Holgate was released 
from the Tower on 18 January 1554-5 (Machyn, Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 80). 

2 P.R.O. State Papers, 11. 6. fo. 134. 3 Ibid. fo. 133. 4 Ibid. fo. 133¥. 

5 Holgate had refused to ‘forbeare the ordre of Justice’ in the cases ‘ of dyvers 
light parsons offenders ’ at Northumberland’s request. The duke then brought about 
Holgate’s dismissal from the office of Lord President and purchased the rever- 
sion of Watton, in which Holgate had estate for life. Questioning Holgate’s title, 
Northumberland then urged him to surrender his estate for life in return for a 
fee-farm. This Holgate refused, but after long pressure agreed to lease Watton to 
the duke on three conditions: that he should help Holgate to purchase Scrooby as 
a house for the archbishops in Nottinghamshire ; that he should get in a specified 
lease ; that in return for £600, or alternatively for the manor of Huggate, he should 
secure the restoration of certain patronages wrongfully taken from the see of York. 
Northumberland seemed to consent ; Holgate was allowed to purchase Scrooby and 
made the lease of Watton to the duke. The latter, having obtained his end, failed 
to fulfil the other conditions, and in this petition the archbishop asks the Marian 
government to make the lease void (ibid. 134Y-135’). The manors of Watton and 
Huggate were among the many possessions of the priory of Watton granted to Holgate 
(L. &. P. xvi. 1500, p. 715). Scrooby was one of the manors surrendered by Holgate 
to the king in 1545 (ibid. xx (1), 465 (39)). 

® Bodleian MS. Lat. Th. d. 15, fos. 133v-141¥. It is hoped soon to publish this 
brief chronicle, which contains little fresh fact, but admirably exemplifies the re- 
actionary point of view of the North. It was used, but not carefully examined, by 
Drake (EZboracum (1736), p. 452) and subsequently lost (Hunter, South Yorkshire, i. 354). 
Parkyn died in 1570 still possessed of his benefice. His will in the York Probate 
Registry contains many bequests of books. For particulars see Hunter in the Yorkshire 
volume‘of the Archaeological Institute (1847), ‘A few notes of manuscripts from Wills 
in the Register at York’, p. 16, and cf. Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., Record Series, xix. 121. 
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Holgate and usually with the disapprobation we should expect. 
After alluding to the fall of Somerset in October 1549 and the 
subsequent parliament of 4 November, Parkyn relates that 


in christenmesse weak after was publischide the bandes of matrimony 
both in the parische churches of bischoppethorppe, and aithwyk by the 
streatt in York shire bitwix Robertt Ebor. (alias Hollegaitte) archebischoppe 
of York of the one parttie : and Barbara Wenttworthe dowghtter of Roger 
Wenttworthe Esqwyer of the other parttie, wich Barbara was before 
tyme maryede in hir childeheade unto a yunge gentillman namyde Anthony 
Norman (wich mariaige turnyde to grett trouble & besynes after wardes) 
how be itt the saide Archebishoppe and Barbara was jonyde to gether in 
mariage at Byschoppthorppe the 15 day of ianuary (anno ubi supra) vz. 
feria 4 post octavas ephiphaniae thowgh thay were maryede before 
secreattly as the heretyk Doctor Tonge reporttyde in the kynges matle 
his cowrtt, yea & that he dyd solennizaitt the sacramentt of matrimony 
unto tham his selffe.? 


These facts must be submitted to close examination. Parkyn is 
our sole authority for the date of the ceremony and clearly 
insists upon 15 January 1549/50.2 That the bride came of the 
Elmsall branch of the Wentworths is made clear by a visitation 
of 1552, which says simply: ‘ The right reverent father in God, 
Robert Holgat, Archbushope of York, maryede Barbara, dowghter 
of Roger Wentworth of Elmsale ’.? Roger, second son of Thomas 
of North Elmsall and a gentleman of some local importance, 
lived at Hamthwaite in Parkyn’s own parish of Adwick-le-Street,* 
and his will dated 1551 directs that he shall be buried in the 
church of Adwick.’ The banns would thus, as Parkyn states, 
be read here as well as at Bishopthorpe, the seat of the arch- 
bishop.* Parkyn himself may have had the ironically uncongenial 


1 Bodleian MS. Lat. Th. d. 15. fos. 136-136". On fo. 135%, Parkyn notes that the 
marriage of priests became frequent after the Act of February 1549, and ‘ after that 
Robertt Hollegaytte lorde archebyschoppe of Yorke was maryede gyffing suche lewde 
exemple ’. 

2 The Dict. Nat. Biog. gives 15 June, though its source (Drake, Eboracum, p. 452) 
simply has 15 January 1549 as would follow from a hasty glance at Parkyn. 15 
January 1549/50 actually fell on Tuesday, not Wednesday (feria 4). 

* Visitation of William Harvey, fo. 20, printed in Surtees Soc. cxxii, p. 55. 
A sketch is given of Holgate’s arms impaling Wentworth. 

‘Hunter, South Yorkshire, ii. 456. He is often described as of South Kirkby ; 
his son married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Edward Flinthill of South Kirkby 
(ibid.). Roger is noticed in other visitations (Surtees Soc. xxxvi, p. 284; xxxiii, 
pp. 53, 203, and Visitations of... 1584-5... and... 1612, ed. J. Foster, 
p. 378), and in the will of a kinswoman (Surtees Soc. evi, p. 266). He was 
escheator for Yorkshire (? 1539) (LZ. & P. xxi (2), 430); occurs in a list of jurors for 
the trial of Culpeper and Dereham (L. & P. xvi 1395 (40), and on a commission of 
sewers, 36 Hen. VIII (L. & P., xx (1), 623, p. 324); cf. also Yorks. Fines (Yorks. 
Archaeol. Soc. Record Series, ii), pp. 45 (1526), 56 (1530). 

5 Hunter, op. cit. i. 356, gives a summary. Barbara, who was well provided for 
at that date, does not appear amongst the legatees. 

* Until deprived of the Presidency a month after his marriage Holgate’s official 
residence was the King’s Manor, York (Reid, op. cit. p. 156). 
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task. The ceremony at Bishopthorpe would presumably take 
place in the archbishop’s private chapel and, if the missing ! 
early parish registers of Bishopthorpe were recovered, they would 
be unlikely to contain any record. 

The part ascribed by Parkyn to ‘Doctor Tonge’ presents 
greater difficulties. He can scarcely be other than Roger Tongue, 
D.D., who, after a distinguished academic career,? became chap- 
lain to Edward VI * and was apparently sent about the country 
as an official preacher in favour of the Edwardian Settlement.‘ 
It is clear why Parkyn considered him a heretic. He was one 
of the royal visitors appointed in 1547 for the province of York, 
and along with five others issued a special series of injunctions 
to the clergy and laity of the deanery of Doncaster. He prob- 
ably visited this neighbourhood at the end of 1547 or in 1548, 
and on this occasion may have come into contact with both 
Parkyn and the Wentworths as well as with the archbishop. 
The legal impediments to clerical marriage were not removed 
until early in 1549.6 Yet bills had passed both Convocation and 
Commons in December 1547, and had then failed to pass the 
Lords owing to lack of time.? Already by this date the inevita- 
bility of the reform must have become clear. If Holgate were 
already smarting under Dudley’s taunts of papistry, it is not 
improbable that he went so far as to contract a ‘ secret ’ marriage 
in 1548.8 It remains difficult to see what occasion Tongue would 
have had to refer to a secret marriage in any court. His death 
took place not only before the known disputes arose over Holgate’s 


1J. R. Keble, Bishopthorpe, p. 50. 

2 B.A. of Cambridge 1533-4 (Ist in the ordo); M.A. 1537; B.D. 1543; D.D. 
1547; Fellow of St. John’s, 1534 (Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses). 

3 Cal. Pat. Edw. VI, i. 61 (refers to him as 8.T.P.); ii. 181. 

4*Receyvour of the Duchy had warrant for xxxiij" vj* viij* to Doctour Tongue 
for his charges being sent to preache in Cornewale ’ (Acts of Privy Council, ed. Dasent 
(later referred to as ‘ A.P.C.’), 1547-50, p. 220, 2 September, 1548). ‘ Mr. Owen had 
warrant for xx" to Doctour Tong and Mr. Eyre, preachers, for their charges’ (ibid. 
p. 266: 18 March 1549). On 24 January 1548 the king granted Tongue a canonry 
at Winchester (Cal. Pat. Edw. VI, i. 61) and on 18 March 1549 the deanery of Win- 
chester (ibid. ii. 181). His installation appears to have been prevented by his early 
death ; he was buried 2 September 1549 (Venn, op. cit.). Tongue does not appear 
between Kingsmill and Mason in the official lists of deans (Le Neve, ed. Hardy, iii. 21 ; 
Cathedral Statutes, ed. Goodman and Hutton, p. 99). 

5 Frere, Alcuin Club Collections, xv. 171-5. These injunctions were printed by 
Burnet from the Johnstone MSS., but his editor Pocock failed to trace the original 
document (Burnet, Reformation, ed. Pocock, v. 187). The subject-matter and the 
fact that three of the commission, including Tongue, were the same as those at York 
on 1 November 1547 (Frere, op. cit. xv. 156-7) establish the date as 1547-8. 

62 & 3 Edw. VI, cap. 21. It finally passed the Lords on 19 February 1549 (Lords’ 
Journals, i. 343). 

7 Strype, Memorials (1822), ii. pt. i. 209-10 ; Dixon, History of the Church of England, 
ii. 475, 

® The Six Articles Act (31 Hen. VIII, cap. 14), forbidding and voiding clerical 
marriage, was repealed by the first Treasons Act of Edward VI, 1547 (1 Edw. VI, 
cap. 12), 
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marriage but before the official marriage itself.‘ Search for 
cases in which Tongue was involved has so far proved unfruitful. 
We must hence not regard the Tongue story as proved fact. 
Parkyn was a highly prejudiced writer, and his tendency to be- 
lieve any rumour he considered derogatory to the archbishop is 
illustrated by his story of Anthony Norman, which we are in a 
better position to check. 

At the outset one general observation should be made. What 
would seem at first sight a sensational charge of bigamy appears 
in a different light when the intricacies of the canon law of pre- 
contract are recalled. Invalid marriages were often entered 
upon in all innocence ; it will shortly be observed that during 
the reign of Edward VI the legal position was especially confused, 
and that Holgate was not the only one of the small circle of 
Edwardian married prelates to be involved in such a case. 
Parkyn speaks of Barbara as being ‘ maryede in hir childeheade ’. 
This signifies not, of course, a marriage with church-service and 
subsequent consummation, but ‘ sponsalia per verba de praesenti ’, 
a declaration that the parties then and there took one another 
for husband and wife. This form of contract,? whether followed 
by consummation or not, debarred the subsequent marriage of 
either party, while the other was living, toa third person. Statute 
law had invaded this field but temporarily by forbidding, in 1540, 
marriages duly solemnized to be set aside by any pre-contract.* 
In 1548 the statute was repealed and cases of pre-contract left 
to be decided as of old by canon law.‘ Such considerations must 
be borne in mind when we turn to investigate the remainder of 
the evidence regarding Anthony Norman’s claim against the 
archbishop. 

That Norman existed and made ‘ trouble & besynes ’ is clear 


enough from an entry in the Council Register dated 23 November 
1551 : 


1 As above stated, Tongue was buried 2 September 1549 and the official marriage 
took place 15 January 1549/50. 

? As opposed to ‘ sponsalia per verba de futuro’, a promise to marry in the future, 
which debarred marriage with another only when followed by consummation. On 
the history of these two conceptions, see A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle 
Ages, lecture ii. 

%32 Hen. VIII, cap. 38. It contains historically unjust remarks against the 
Papacy, which proved during the middle ages a clarifying and simplifying force in this 
dark field of canon law (Smith, op. cit. pp. 94-5). The main argument, nevertheless, 
holds good : ‘ that no mariage could be so surely knytt and bounden but it shulde lye 
in either of the parties power and arbitre, casting away the feare of God, by meanes 
and compasses to prove a precontracte a kynnerede an alliance or a carnall knowledge 
to defeate the same ’, &c. (Stat. Realm, iii. 792). 

42 & 3 Edw. VI, cap. 23. It points out that, although the statute of 1540 ‘ was 
godly meant, the unrulynes of men hathe ungodlye abused the same . . . women and 


men breaking their own promyses and faythes made by the one unto the other’, &c. 
(Stat. Realm, iv (1), 68-9). 
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A lettre to Sir Thomas Gargrave,! Mr. Challonour® and Doctour Roukesbye ® 
to examine and use suche meane to understand the circumstaunce and 
very trouth of the matter betwene the Archebishop of Yorke and one 
Norman, who claymeth the sayd Bishop’s wyfe to be his, as they shall 
think may best serve for the trewe knowledge of the same ; for the easyer 
understanding of the matter the supplicacion presented by the sayd Norman 
in this behalf is sent unto them enclosed in the sayd lettre, with request to 
certefye hither what they shall have learned in this case.* 


Thus far Parkyn is supported, but reference to two earlier entries 
in the Council Book shows that the Council was not taking 
Parkyn’s severe view of the case. Norman had apparently made 
his plea three days previously. On 20 November we find ‘A 
lettre to the Archebusshop of Yorke to make his indelayed repayre 
hither, and to cause his wief to be here allso, either as sone as 
hymsellf or as shortly after as she may’.® This peremptory 
order does indeed indicate that the charge was then being seriously 
considered. Three days later, however, the Council altered its 
mind, sent Holgate another letter ‘to stay his coming up 
hither tyll the Parliament ’*—when he would normally come— 
and as shown above placed the investigation in the hands of three 
of his colleagues on the Northern Council. 

That the Privy Council should accept a case falling within 
the scope of the canon law would seem at first sight an unusually 
striking example of its omnicompetence, yet when the special 
circumstances of the time and case are taken into account the 
phenomenon appears intelligible enough. One would not expect 
to find Holgate cited before his own Chancery Court or Court 
of Audience, and the orthodox course would have been to petition 
the Crown in Chancery and hence bring the case before the High 
Court of Delegates. At this time, however, the future of canon 
law was obscure, the Council having just placed its reform in 
the hands of a commission.’ In addition the political implica- 
tions of the case were not unimportant. Even in more settled 
times the Privy Council interfered with the conduct of business 
in ecclesiastical courts, and cases affecting prominent ecclesiastics 


1 Councillor (1545) and Vice-president (1555) of the Council of the North until his 
death in 1579. There is much on his highly important career in Reid, op. cit. (especi- 
ally pp. 183 seqq.). J. J. Cartwright’s Chapters in the History of Yorkshire (1872), 
ch. i, has original materials but some of the dates are untrustworthy. 

? Robert Chaloner, K.C., Councillor 1530-55 (Reid, op. cit. p. 491). 

§ John Rokeby, LL.D., Chancellor of York, and Councillor 1548-73 (ibid. p. 492). 

4 A.P.C. 1550-1552, p. 427. 5 Ibid. p. 421. 

® Ibid. p. 426. Parliament was to meet on 23 January 1552. 

7 Ibid. p. 382 (6 October 1551); ibid. pp. 410, 471, and 3 & 4 Edw. VI, cap. 11 
(Stat. Realm, iv (1), 111). On the production of the ‘ Reformatio Legum ’, see Dibdin 
and Healey, English Church Law and Divorce, pp. 3-21. 

8 A.P.C. 1580-1581, p. 4; ibid. 1589-1590, p. 18. The latter is actually a suit 
Tegarding contract to marry. 
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were always its special province. In due course, moreover, it 
erected and controlled a High Commission which in its turn 
supervised the ordinary ecclesiastical courts and absorbed juris- 
diction from them.? It would indeed have been remarkable 
had the Privy Council not taken cognizance of Norman’s suit. 
Question thence arises regarding the probability of an impartial 
judgement. Would the Council be likely to favour the arch- 
bishop, whose marriage was in accordance with its religious 
policy ? An affirmative answer would seem to depend on a 
superficial view of the position. Apart from the infrequency of 
this particular type of favouritism on the part of the Council, 
many other circumstances render it probable that Norman 
received, on the contrary, a fair hearing. Northumberland, the 
dominating power since Somerset’s fall in the previous month,’ 
was present at the meeting which referred the question to the 
northern commission. Though he had doubtless, as Holgate 
says, originally approved the marriage as consonant with re- 
formed views, he was now ill-disposed towards the archbishop 
and hardly one who would go out of his way to favour an 
adversary if a chance arose of bringing pressure to bear upon him. 
A curiously parallel case strengthens the view that Holgate 
would be unlikely to receive special favour at the hands of the 
Council. John Ponet, bishop of Winchester, an even more 
distinguished defender of the Edwardian Reformation, was not 
sheltered by the Council when allegations were made regarding 
the pre-contract of his wife to a butcher of Nottingham. On 
27 July 1551 he ‘ was devorsyd from the bucher wyff with shame 
enogh ’5 and paid ‘a sartyne mony a yere dureynge hys lyffe ’ 
to the rightful spouse. If the Council, which had recently ap- 
pointed ? and continued to trust * Ponet, did nothing for him on 
this occasion, it is unlikely that Northumberland’s Council would 
go out of its way to protect Holgate against a strong charge 
of a similar nature. ~ Under these circumstances the Council’s 
change of front between 20 November and 23 November suggests 
that grave legal doubt had already fallen upon Norman’s suit. 
At all events the northern commissioners to whom that suit was 


1A.P.C. 1550-1552, p. 381; 1577-1578, p. 336; 1580-1581, p. 64. 

2 On the relations between the High Commission and the ecclesiastical courts, see 
R. G. Usher, The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, pp. 308-12 ; cf. Holdsworth, 
History of English Law, i. 608-9. 

3 Somerset had been sent to the Tower on 16 October. 

4 A.P.C. 1550-1552, p. 426. 5 Machyn, Diary, p. 8. 

° Greyfriars Chronicle, p. 70. Ponet had published his Defence for Mariage of 
Priestes in 1549. For the controversy see Frere, The Marian Reaction, pp. 73-5. 
Ponet married again on 25 October 1551. 

7 A.P.C. 1550-1552, 231; 8 March 1551. 

§ Ponet was put on the first commission to reform the canon law 6 October 1551 
(ibid. p. 382). 
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referred must have satisfactorily explained it away, since later 
we find officialdom looking with approval upon Holgate’s marriage. 
On 16 April 1553 the Council ordered the chancellor of Augmenta- 
tions to sell ‘landes and tenements to the yerely value of xxx" 
to the use of [Holgate] and his wyfe, and the longer lyver of them 
both, and after theyr disceasse the same landes to remayne to 
tharchebusshoprike of Yorke’. The Patent Roll shows a simi- 
lar grant on 27 May of the manor of Scrooby, for which Holgate 
had striven so long, to himself and Barbara his wife to hold for 
life in survivorship, the remainder again to the archbishops of 
York.2, In due course, therefore, Norman’s allegation of pre- 
contract fell to the ground, though the ultimate decision lay with 
a Council which would be disposed to consider it fairly and at 
first ostensibly regarded it with favour. 

In that case what are we to think of Anthony Norman and 
his action ? To bring such a suit against an archbishop except 
on very strong grounds was then, to say the least, an adventurous 
course. Who was Norman? Why did he wait so long before 
taking the plunge ? Had he any personal inducement to claim 
Holgate’s wife nearly two years after the marriage ? We believe 
that these questions may be answered with some degree of 
confidence. 

Parkyn calls Norman a young gentleman. A family of the 
name lived then at Gateforth, near Selby,* and with it Anthony 
was probably connected. In any case, it seems certain that he 
was a burgess of Doncaster, and to the court rolls of that borough 
we turn to find the missing link in the chain of evidence. On 
21 October 1546 Anthony Norman appears in place of John 
Norman on the list of free tenants of the borough.t On 14 
January 1552 one Christopher Man sues Anthony Norman for 
debt. Two men are sureties for the defendant. Three others 
value a cloak at 40s. and a piece of woollen cloth at 248.5 . On the 
following 7 July one Richard Lemynge sues Anthony for debt.® 
On 25 October 1554 he significantly disappears from the list of 
free tenants,’ but is sued for debt by a third creditor, Edward 
Hanley, on 18 April 1555.8 This Anthony Norman is surely our 
man. The name, the dates, the locality, the absence of any 
other Anthony Norman who might be a gentleman or able to 
mix with the Wentworths, all these form a degree of probability 


1A.P.C. 1552-1554, p. 256. 2 Cal. Pat. Edw. VI, v. 298. 

3 Visitations of ... 1584-5... and... 1612, ed. J. Foster, p. 558. This 
pedigree mentions no Anthony. A George or John was lord mayor of York in 1524. 
The family lived later at Burton Salmon. 

* Calendar to the Records of the Borough of Doncaster, ii. (1900), 104 (vol. i, fo. 53 
of original). 

5 Ibid. p. 120 (fo. 95°). § Ibid. p. 124 (fo. 103%). 

7 Ibid. p. 128 (fo. 116). 8 Ibid. p. 133 (fo. 132). 
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amounting to practical certainty. It appears then that Norman 
was involved in chronic financial difficulties at least ! within a 
few weeks of preferring his claim against Holgate. To surmise 
connexions between the claim and the bankruptcy is natural 
enough. Which was likely to have been cause and which effect ? 
That the case ruined Norman seems improbable. If he put 
forward some local witness insufficient to establish legal pre- 
contract, the Council would scarcely have gone so far as to crush 
him with a heavy fine. On the other hand, our previous facts 
are precisely fitted by the surmise that the claim was the result 
of the bankruptcy. In short, it is very likely that Norman, 
rendered desperate by imminent bankruptcy, and envying the 
doubtless widely rumoured coup of the butcher of Nottingham, 
attempted to mend his fortunes by preferring against the wealthy 
Holgate a claim allowed to lie dormant nearly two years. This 
at all events forms, if not the only possible, by far the most 
probable explanation of the facts. 

The rest of the story may be told in few words. Barbara pre- 
sumably remained in the keeping of her elderly husband until 
the advent of Mary. The blow was then quick to fall. On 
4 October 1553 the archbishop was ‘for diverse his offences ’ 
committed to the Tower.?, Whether precise and detailed charges 
were then made we do not know. Holgate afterwards presented 
to the Council a list of his properties seized by the government 
agent, Ellis Markham, and stated that Markham had given away 
over £100 ‘for the purpose as I think that such should give 
information against me of treason or other inconveniences ’.* 
Holgate’s prolonged imprisonment suggests that this suspicion of 
treason, not unnatural in the case of a prominent reforming 
prelate who had lain submissive beneath the government of 
Northumberland, was not lightly abandoned. On the other 
hand, the commission to deprive Holgate and three other re- 
forming bishops ¢ makes it clear that from the canonical point 
of view the offence of marriage stood pre-eminent : 


Luculenter intelleximus et manifeste comperimus Robertum archiepiscopum 
Eboracensem, Robertum Menevensem, Joannem Cestrensem, et Paulum 
Bristoliensem episcopos, aut certe pro talibus se gerentes, Dei et animarum 
suarum salutis immemores, valde gravia et enormia dudum commisisse et 
perpetrasse scelera atque peccata, et inter cetera quod dolenter certe, et 


1 Miles Newton of York in his will dated 10 June 1550 leaves to his eldest son 
‘a gowne and acquytinces of my frende Anthony Norman ’ (Surtees Soc. cxvi, p. 209). 
It seems very possible that this is our Anthony Norman and suggests that he had been 
in debt at an earlier date. 

2 A.P.C. 1552-1554, p. 354; Machyn, Diary, p. 46. 

8 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 105 (34), printed in Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1825 (1), pp. 595-7; ef. Strype, Cranmer (1812), i. 440-1. 

4 Robert Ferrar of St. David’s; John Bird of Chester; Paul Bush of Bristol. 
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magna cum amaritudine animae nostrae proferimus, post expressam 
professionem castitatis, expresse, rite et legittime emissam,' cum quibusdam 
mulieribus nuptias de facto, cum de jure non deberent, in Dei contemptum 
et animarum suarum peccatum manifestum necnon in grave omnium 
ordinum, tam clericorum quam laicorum, scandalum ; denique ceterorum 
omnium Christi fidelium perniciosissimum exemplum contraxisse et cum 
illis tanquam cum uxoribus cohabitasse.? 


Holgate suffered deprivation on 16 March 1554.* In December 
he made the apology to which reference has been made. His 
release followed on 18 January 1555.4 The abject tone of the 
apology renders it unlikely that he would have much to do with 
Barbara during the ten months of life which remained to him,° 
and her name is naturally absent from his will.6 The obscurity 
which henceforth surrounds her indicates a return to the quiet 
country life in which she had been brought up. A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1800 asserts that she had borne two 
children to Holgate, and that she was restored to Norman on the 
fall of the archbishop. As, however, the same writer subsequently 
relates that Holgate was restored to his dignity after his release 
and that he died at Hemsworth, we can scarcely accept his un- 
supported statements regarding Barbara.’ 

As for Holgate himself, the circumstances of his marriage do 
him no discredit. Some early agreement between Norman and 
the Wentworths there may have been, but the chances are 
strongly against a legal contract. That Holgate at the time of 
his marriage knew of any such pre-contract is still more im- 
probable ; a highly cautious prelate of sixty-eight would not be 
likely to plunge voluntarily into bigamy. The archbishop thus 
emerges, not as the filcher of another man’s wife, but with far 
more likelihood as the intended victim of a bankrupt adventurer. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that the marriage at once 
injured Holgate’s reputation in the conservative north. There 


1 The other three had all, like Holgate, been religious ; respectively prior of Nostel ; 
provincial of the Carmelites; provincial of the Order of Bons Hommes (Dixon, 
History of the Church of England, iv. 136). 

* Burnet, Reformation, ed. Pocock, v. 386, and Rymer, Foedera, xv. 370, from Pat. 1, 
Mary, p. 7, m. 1; cf. Sede Vacante Register of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
fo. 38, printed in Frere, Marian Reaction, p. 165; ‘ Robertus Holgate gilbertinus 
Eboracensis archiepiscopus coniugii causa Archiepiscopatu caruit et in Turrim 
London. coniectus privatus vitam transegit ’. 

® Machyn, Diary, p. 58. 

4 Ibid. p. 80. The congé d’élire was issued for his successor Heath, 19 February 
1555 (Pat. 1 & 2, P. & M. p. 1, m. 13). 

® He died 15 November 1555 in London (see Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

® North Country Wills, i. (Surtees Soc. 116), 232-5. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1800 (1), p. 322. A Yorkshire Robert Holgate matric- 
ulated at Cambridge in March 1558; took B.A. 1561, M.A. 1564 (Venn. op. cit.). 
He was very probably a connexion of the archbishop, but the dates make it un- 
likely that he was a son by Barbara Wentworth. 
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the prejudice against clerical marriage which Parkyn illustrates 
so forcibly, and which lingered until the end of the century,! 
would predispose many minds to acceptance of any sinister 
rumour regarding the validity of the transaction. Even in his 
own metropolitan church Holgate encountered resistance. Early 
in her reign Mary received a petition from John Houseman, 
who ‘had occupyed peaceabell possessed and enioyed the office 
of a deacon within the churche of Yorke by the space of seaven 
yeares and more’, until three years ago (i.e. 1550-1) when the 
archbishop ‘of his extorte myghte and power pretensed and 
malyciouse mynde’ expelled Houseman from his living and 
prevented his admission to the priesthood. Holgate 


dyd saye unto your poore orator that he was one of them in the mynster 
that said that yt were better for prystes not to marye then for to marye. 
And for that cause the archebysshoppe sayde your poore orator neyther 
shoulde have his office nor yet be preeste so longe as he was archebysshoppe 
of Yorke because he was so sore againste the mareage of preestes.? 


Faced by that formidable wall of passive resistance offered by 
the northern clergy to the changes of the age, Holgate’s task in 
maintaining his authority must have been ungrateful and arduous 
in the extreme. That he used such powers as he retained to 
repress the ringleaders of opposition nearest home can scarcely 
be a matter for surprise. 

Ecclesiastical and local historians have in the past tended 
to believe anything derogatory regarding Archbishop Holgate 
because he became personally wealthy, because he was sub- 
missive to stronger spirits than his own, because he was lacking 
in the spirit that makes martyrs.* Altogether it seems likely 
that Holgate’s future biographer will be inclined to present his 
subject in a better light. Here it is possible only to touch 
upon certain debatable aspects and episodes. Of the latter 
the most questionable is perhaps Holgate’s flight with the funds 


1 As in Sherbrook’s manuscript on the Reformation dated 1591 (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 5813, fos. 23-4). The most important passages of this manuscript have been 
printed by Ellis (Original Letters, 3rd series, iii. 31-7) and Gasquet (Henry VIII & the 
English Monasteries, ii. 317-22 ; 500-5), and the present writer hopes shortly to publish 
a complete version. 

2 P.R.O. State Papers, 15. 7. no. 8. 

*Canon Dixon wrote on the matter of the marriage: ‘That former Gilbertine 
was not very creditable to the Reformation at this time. He was forbidden to come 
to Parliament until an investigation should have been made into his conduct towards 
another man’s wife’ (op. cit. iii. 471 n.). Miss Graham, while condemning him as a 
spoiler of the monasteries, assumes that he obtained a respite for the Order of Sem- 
pringham merely ‘on account of the revenues which he drew from it’ (op. cit. pp. 
191, 199, 175). Pocock despises Holgate for not preventing the seizure of Church goods 
(ante, ix. 542, 545). Drake qualifies his attitude with the pleasant story of Holgate’s 
just forbearance towards his old enemy Sir Francis Askue (op. cit. p. 453). 
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of Watton Abbey during the Pilgrimage of Grace.1 Yet even 
in this case it must be recalled that the house and its vicinity 
were a notable hotbed of sedition.2 Holgate, a known supporter 
of the detested Cromwell, would have lain in real danger had 
he remained at Watton. Cuthbert Tunstall, whose later life 
proved him no coward, avoided joining the rebels only by a 
precipitate flight to Norham.* Because Holgate did not leave 
his person and the funds of his house at the disposal of the 
rebels he may scarcely be convicted of cowardice or avarice. On 
the strength of a few words in Aske’s confession taken alone we 
are not entitled to pass judgement. 

Holgate is again usually blamed because at his accession 
to the see of York he surrendered to the Crown the remaining 
franchises of the see and over sixty of its manors. Several 
features of the case should be observed before describing the act 
as a ‘nefarious transaction’. It was no mere spoliation but 
an exchange, since the archbishops received in return a great 
number of tithes, patronages, and revenues which materially 
increased their power over the clergy and ecclesiastical system 
of the North. During the last years of Henry VIII the Crown 
was systematically augmenting its territorial influence north of 
Trent and abolishing the great feudal and ecclesiastical liberties 
which contributed so much to the disordered state of the country.® 
That this wise and beneficent work of order, so necessary to 
complement the efforts of the Northern Council, was advanced 
not only by the repression of the Percies but also by some sacrifice 
of the vast seignorial jurisdiction and material wealth of the see 
of York deserves no unmitigated censure.’ Holgate, long a 
royal servant and a leader in the task of strengthening the Crown 


1° And on the morow (1 November 1536) the said Aske went to the abbay of 
Watton xiiii myles distant, for to stay the comyns ther, wich wold have chosyn an 
new Prior ther; for so much as the said prior was fled to the Lord Cromwell, and 
being one of his promocion and had left behind bretheryn and sustren of the same 
hous nigh iii. xx or iiii. xx and not xls. to sucur them’ (ante, v. 338-9; L. & P. xii(1), 
6, p. 6). The greater part of these sixty or eighty people must obviously have been 
servants and dependents. 

2 Cf. M. H. and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace and the Exeter Conspiracy, index 
sub Watton. Note especially L. & P. xii (1), 201. 

3 Dodds, op. cit. i. 203-4. 

* List in L. & P. xx (1), 465 (39), a collation of Close Roll 36 Hen. VIII, p. 5, no. 
38, with Pat. 36 Hen. VIII, p. 11, m. 6. 

5 The surrenders had been made by indenture 6 February 1545 and the grant to 
Holgate and his successors the following 14 March (ibid.). A further grant by the 
Crown by way of compensation was made 22 October 1546 (L. & P. xxi (2), 332 (63), 
summarizing Pat. 38 Hen. VIII, p. 10, m. 6). 

® Reid, op. cit. pp. 162-5. 

7 Holgate’s exchange must hence be distinguished from such a transaction as that 
which took place on Ponet’s elevation to Winchester (March 1551). Ponet surrendered 
the lands of the see to the Crown, receiving a fixed income of 2000 marks p.a. chiefly 
derived from impropriated rectories ; while the lands were granted to courtiers (Dict. 
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in those parts, is the last person we should expect to find resisting 
the extension of the policy of exchange already begun on a large 
scale by his predecessor Archbishop Lee.1 In later days Holgate’s 
persistent and finally successful efforts to repurchase Scrooby, 
a necessary seat for the archbishops in their archdeaconry of 
Nottingham, and his attempts to recover patronages wrongfully 
taken from them * show that he was by no means careless of the 
legitimate interests of his successors. Except in so far as he 
retained the royal favour, Holgate did not, as the expressions 
used by some writers would imply,* acquire personal wealth by 
this transaction of exchange. The revenues at his disposal were 
thereby not increased but diminished. 

Holgate had already in July 1541 laid the foundations of 
his personal fortune by receiving in compensation for the loss 
of his offices of Master of Sempringham and prior of Watton a 
substantial life-grant of the old possessions of his Order. This 
grant, natural enough in the case of a faithful servant of the 
Crown who had been deprived of such lucrative promotions,°® 
must be carefully distinguished from other grants by the Crown 
to Holgate which were merely purchases. Again, like many 
servants of the Tudors, Holgate was expected to spend his 
revenues freely in the royal service. On his elevation to the see 
of York, Henry reduced his salary as Lord President from £1000 
to £300 a year, the motive of economy being a strong factor in 
the appointment.? There is in addition every reason for accept- 
ing Holgate’s claim to have spent £4000 in the Scottish war and 
£1000 when staying with Edward VI for the purpose of receiving 
the Admiral of France. His reputation for wealth was probably 
magnified through comparison with the reduced state of the 
other bishops, whose less versatile careers had not presented the 
same advantages. Cranmer referred to him when he wrote to 
Cecil: ‘ And if I knew of any Bishop that were covetous, I wolde 
Nat. Biog. Ponet). Compare Holbeach’s surrender of thirty-six Lincoln manors 


(Dixon, op. cit. ii. 465). The crudity of these Edwardian seizures in no way detracts 
from the more statesmanlike motives of Henry VIII. 

1 Lee by indenture of 12 November 1542 sold the manors of Beverley, Skidby, 
Bishop Burton, and Southwell and the town of Beverley to the King for £72 2s. 10d., 
supplemented in February 1543 by a large grant of monastic property (L. & P. xviii(1), 
266 (66)). On the face of it, Drake seems justified in claiming that from the point of 
view of the see Lee’s bargain was a far better one than Holgate’s (op. cit. p. 451). 

2 P.R.O. State Papers, 11. 6. fos. 135-135"; Cal. Pat. Edw. VI, v. 298. 

5 Drake, op. cit. p. 452, and the Dict. Nat. Biog. 

4L. & P. xvi. 1500 (p. 715) (from Augmentations Book 235, fo. 13), gives a list of 
the lands. 


5 That of Master of Sempringham had alone been worth £68 13s. 4d. p.a. (Valor 
Ecclesiasticus, v. 126). 


® E.g. those of June 1540 (L. & P. xv. 831 (73)) and July 1543 (ibid. xviii (i), 981 (99). 

7 Cf. Reid, op. cit. p. 162. 

8 P.R.O. State Papers, 11. 6. fo. 134. Antoine de Noailles reached London, later 
than was expected, in May 1553 (Froude, Hist. Eng. v. 149). 
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surely admonyshe hym, but I knowe none, but al beggers except 
it be one, and yet I dare well say, hee is not very rich’.1 The 
list of Holgate’s possessions seized by the Marian government 
at his houses of Battersea and Cawood,? contains some articles 
which seem to have belonged to the see of York.® 

Holgate’s accumulation of revenues has, however, ample 
justification quite apart from the heavy official expenditure in 
which he was involved. Of his schools at York, Hemsworth, 
and Old Malton, established by letters patent in 1546,‘ and of 
the almshouse at Hemsworth to which, in making his will, he 
devoted nearly the whole of his remaining means,* it is un- 
necessary to speak here. These foundations happily survived ° 
as the chief, though by no means the only,’ testimonies of 
Holgate’s zeal for charity and education. Had medieval pre- 
lates amassed no private wealth these causes would greatly have 
suffered, and the alleged accomplice of the Edwardian spoilers, 
despite all his attraction towards the New Learning, emerges 
rather as the last of the great benefactors of the old order. 

While in no way admiring the cowed excuses made by Holgate 
to the Marians, we must remember that he was then over seventy- 
four years of age and had spent fifteen months in the Tower. 
Never strong-willed and self-confident, he seems to have been 
broken in spirit and convinced by disaster that the new ideas 
to which he had turned comparatively late in life were after all 
mistaken. The zealous Church historians of the last generation 
commonly stigmatized as time-serving that vast majority of 
Tudor clergy who followed the government’s lead. If, however, 

1 Strype, Cranmer, ii. 908. 

2 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 105 (34); Gentleman’s Magazine, 1825 (1), 
pp- 595-4. 

3 The silver cross and jewelled golden mitre mentioned in this list were probably 
the same as those which Holgate in his Apology ascribes to the see of York (State 
Papers, 11. 6. fo. 133). 

4 Pat. 38 Hen. VIII, p. 12, m. 30; LD. & P. xxi (2), p. 332 (72). 

5 Surtees Soc. exvi, pp. 232-5. It will be observed that most of the minor 
bequests were made to ensure the allowance of the will by the government. 

® The school-foundations were used as Holgate intended until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. For their later vicissitudes see Vict. Co. Hist., Yorks. i. 475. 

7In his Apology (fos. 134-134”) he claims that beside his three schools he ‘ haith 
bene an occasicon to sett up two moo in the dyocis of Yorke’. One of these was East 
Retford, which he helped to re-found and for which in 1552 he drew up comprehensive 
statutes (Holgate’s Register, fos. 53-56%; Vict. Co. Hist., Notts. ii. 240). The other 
may have been Sedbergh. The efforts of Lever, master of St. John’s, Cambridge, to 
preserve the latter are well known ( Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Record Series, xxxiii, pp. lxi, 
360). Holgate may have assisted in the good work ; a letter of Roger Ascham dated 
1544 and written on behalf of St. John’s asks Holgate to protect Sedbergh in a 
dispute (ibid. pp. lv, 337). Holgate also mentions in his Apology his ‘ buyldunge of 
the busshoppes howseis, his almys in money, his distribucon to boith the universities, 
to the yonge gentilmen of the innes of courte, for fyndinge poore mens children 
meate drinke cloith lodginge lernynge’ and concludes ‘I refer that to theme that 


haith laid owte such chargeis for me for bycause I delight not in talke of no such 
matters for vanytie ’ (fo. 134%). 
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we may now sympathize with the inconspicuous parish clergy, we 
should not deny sympathy to their superiors, who had to take 
sides openly and face the consequences. The hardest positions 
of all fell to those who like Cranmer and Holgate saw a hope for 
the Church in reform by the State and accepted a career from the 
king. In more fortunate times Holgate would have been per- 
mitted to remain a peaceful administrator and benefactor, a 
member of the school of Wykeham and Wayneflete, Fox and 
Warham. His Apology makes it clear that he considered his 
work on the Council of the North his main justification. A period 
of steady administrative progress in the face of a half-rebellious 
people, a long tenure of office under hard masters, a great series 
of state papers,! these bear ample witness to his industry and 
ability. But Holgate was not allowed to stop there; he was 
compelled by virtue of his position to identify himself openly 
and irrevocably with a particular party in Church and State: 
that of Somerset. When Northumberland prevailed Holgate 
encountered difficulties. When Mary succeeded the real test 
came. It proved him no hero. Where Cranmer wavered 
Holgate submitted once for all. On that account we should not 
despise him or allow his good works to be obscured by ill-informed 
prejudice. 


A. G. DIcKENs. 


1 These would be traced mainly through the Letters and Papers. A typical sequence 
is Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32646-56 passim. Reid, op. cit., has much pertinent material. 
Interesting correspondence between Holgate and the Privy Council will be found in 
Bodleian Tanner MSS. xc. 145-56, passim. Pocock, ante, ix. 542 seqq. prints some of 
the items. 
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Bolingbroke’s Share in the Jacobite Intrigue of 
1710-14 


T has long been the accepted view that, while Bolingbroke 

only became involved in the Jacobite schemes of 1710-14 at 
a later date than Oxford, he rapidly became much more thoroughly 
and decisively committed to them than was ever the case with 
his colleague. This was the view both of Mahon and of Lecky, 
and Professor G. M. Trevelyan has recently lent his great 
authority to a similar opinion.’ 

Now, as Professor Trevelyan wrote, while the fact that 
Bolingbroke and Oxford were engaged in a Jacobite intrigue is 
well established, ‘ the degree of their sincerity, especially in the 
case of Oxford, is open to endless question’; and it is probable, 
indeed, that a certain question mark must always hover above 
their intentions in 1714. Nevertheless, and if we admit that 
differences between students of those intentions are now largely 
questions of degree, there would seem to be ground for suggesting 
that, while it was characteristic of the two men that Bolingbroke 
should have been, in Professor Trevelyan’s words, ‘the more 
earnest and active of the two’, he was not, before the queen’s 
death, more deeply committed. Certainly, at that date he had 
not, as Mahon and Lecky believed, plunged into the Jacobite 
scheme headlong and decisively. 

The Jacobite attempt to win over the Tory ministers between 
1710-14 may be briefly summarized as follows : 


The first stage began in the autumn of 1710 and ended in 
June 1711, and it rested upon nothing more solid than the report 
made by the French agent Gaultier, in October 1710, that Jersey 
had told him that Shrewsbury, Oxford, and Buckingham were 
all working in the Pretender’s interest. This overture, if overture 


1 Mahon, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles 
(London, 1858), i. 32-3. ‘ There are several strong reasons for believing that Oxford 
was, at heart, no enemy to the Hanover Succession—, Bolingbroke on the contrary 
had plunged into the Jacobite intrigue headlong and decisively.’ Lecky, A History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1911), i. 166-7. ‘ Bolingbroke, though 
utterly destitute of the beliefs and enthusiasms of a genuine Jacobite, flung himself, 
from the end of 1712, with decisive impetuosity into the Jacobite cause.’ Trevelyan, 
The Peace and the Protestant Succession (London, 1934), p. 248. ‘ Bolingbroke was 
the more deeply committed and the more earnest and active of the two.’ 
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it can be called, was so tentative that nothing was said of it 
to the Pretender himself. His half-brother, Berwick, was in the 
secret, however, and Gaultier assured him that Oxford had asked 
for the support of the Jacobite vote in parliament and had 
promised that after the conclusion of peace he would produce a 
plan for James’ restoration on the queen’s death. To show his 
goodwill, therefore, Berwick instructed the Jacobites in England 
to support Oxford’s government, but the promised plan for 
a restoration was never forthcoming... Meanwhile, Torcy was 
finding it increasingly difficult to restrain the Pretender’s im- 
patience and to give him advice, without letting him know 
what was being done on his behalf,? and accordingly, on 17 June 
1711, he informed Berwick that the Pretender’s English friends 
were now willing that he should be told what was afoot, but only 
on condition that the affair was kept secret both from James’ 
wife and from his secretary, Middleton.® 

The second stage covered the period from June 1711 to March 
1713, when on the eve of the signing of the peace Oxford revived 
the hopes of the Jacobites by telling Gaultier that he wished to 
serve James when peace had been made, and by writing directly 
to Torey to say that he would speak to Gaultier on the subject of 
the Pretender before the French agent left for France. Now, 
whatever view may be taken of Oxford’s sincerity at this stage 
of the negotiation, two points can be affirmed with certainty. 
Firstly, that on both sides of the Channel the Jacobite negotiation 
was always strictly subordinate to the primary business of making 
peace. During these months Gaultier repeatedly wrote that he 
had refrained from raising the question of the Pretender’s affairs 
with the English ministers lest he should jeopardize the success 
of the peace negotiation, and Torcy as repeatedly warned James 
that the ministers would do nothing for him until peace had been 
made. Indeed, Torey even reminded Gaultier that a Stuart 
restoration was principally the concern of the English ministers 
and that he should not meddle in it beyond what they wished.‘ 
More significantly, perhaps, the same instructions not to force the 
pace of the Jacobite negotiation but to wait upon the initiative 
of the English ministers, were repeated to d’Iberville on his 
appointment as envoy extraordinary to London five months 


after peace had been signed. This may be seen from the following 
extracts : 


1 F. Masson, Journal inédit de J.-B. Colbert Marquis de Torcy (Paris, 1903), p. 426; 
Berwick, Mémoires (Petitot et Monmerqué, Collection des Mémoires relatifs a V histoire 
de France, Paris, 1828, lxvi), pp. 219-20. 

2 Torcy’s letters in Affaires étrangéres: Correspondance politique: Angleterre, 
vol. 235, passim. 

3 Aff. étr. Angl. 235, fos. 265-7. 

* Ibid. 248, fo. 275. Torcy to Gaultier, 22 March 1713. 
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1. Aff. étr. Angl. 238, fo. 46. Gaultier to Torcy, 12 May 1712. 

J’espére que je le (Pretender) trouveray encore & St. Germain et que 
j’auray quelque chose a luy dire touchant ce qu’il m’a ordonné. Comme 
nos affaires (the Peace) doivent estre faites les premiers, jusqu’é present 
je n’ay pas cru qu'il fust a propos de parler des siennes. 


2. Aff. étr. Ang]. 242, fo. 181. Torcy to the Pretender, 1 December 1712. 

Quant a la prorogation du Parlement, Elle est fondée sur l’esperance 
que la paix sera faite lorsqu’il s’assemblera. V.M. doit s’asseurer qu’on 
ne s’expliquera pas clairement sur ses interests jusqu’a ce que les traittes 
soient signés. Ainsy quoique son inquietude soit juste, j’ose cependent 
lexhorter a la patience. tres difficile a pratiquer dans la situation ou se 
trouve V.M. 


3. Aff. étr. Angl. 248, fo. 186. Gaultier to Torcy, February 1713. 


Je ne scaurois absolument blamer l’inquiétude et limpatience de 
Montgoulin [Pretender], cependant je serois bien aise qu'il voulut se 
resouvenir des derniéres paroles que je luy dis auprés de Livry, a scavoir 
qu’on ne pensera point icy a ses affaires que les nostres [the Peace] ne 
soyent entierement faites et parfaites et que ce sera a Votre Excellence a 
qui on s’adressera quand il en sera tems et que pas un de ceux qui sont 
auprés de luy, méme son ecrivain peur qui il a tant de tendresse n’en 
scaura rien.! 


4. Aff. étr. Angl. 249, fo. 343. Instructions to d’ Iberville, 26 September 1713. 

Ainsy le Sr. d’Iberville doit estre trés réservé sur tout ce qui a rapport 
aux interests du Roy d’Angleterre et quoy qu'il doive tascher d’aprofondir 
ce qu’on peut esperer veritablement en faveur de ce Prince, il ne faut pas 
qu'il paroisse, qu'il cherche les moyens de s’en eclaircir. . . . Le Sr. 
d’Iberville ne fera done nulle demarche pour s’attirer des confidences sur 
un point aussy delicat, mais si quelqu’un de ces Ministres s’ouvroit a luy, 
il les asseureroit d’un profond secret et des dispositions ou le Roy sera 
toujours d’ayder la Reyne de la Grande-Bretagne. . . . 


The second point which can be affirmed with certainty of 
this stage of the negotiation is that, like everyone else who dealt 
with him, Torey and the Pretender were reduced to waiting upon 
Oxford’s inscrutability. It is well known that by the spring of 
1713 the crowd of Jacobite agents in England and Scotland had 
virtually given up hope of penetrating Oxford’s real designs, 
and had come to believe that he was merely amusing them.’ 
The correspondence in the French archives suggests that what 
was true of the lesser fry was also true of Torcy and the Pre- 
tender. James repeatedly complained that Oxford was requiring 
absolute obedience from him, and yet left him in complete ignorance 


1 So also Aff. étr. Ang]. 240, fo. 242. Gaultier to Torey, 6 December 1712. 

2 The changing barometer of their hopes and fears from Oxford can be followed 
in Macpherson, Original Papers (London, 1775), ii. 339-40, and in the Carte MSS. 
vols. 211, 212 (Nairne Papers, vols. iv, ix). By March 1713 Nairne was reduced to 
‘leaving the event to God Almighty and to Princess Anne’s and Harley’s consciences ’ : 
and to Jacobite eyes the one seemed not less inscrutable than the other. 
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of his designs, and between Oxford’s vagueness on the one hand 
and the Pretender’s natural impatience on the other, Torcy’s 
position became increasingly difficult.1 Two extracts will show 
the situation : 


5. Aff. étr. Angl. 242, fo. 139. The Pretender to Torcy, 12 October 1712. 

La maladie de la Princesse de Danemark m’a fort allarmé, quoiqu’on 
n’assure en mesme temps qu’elle soit hors d’affaire; Je vous avoue que 
je ne comprend pas que si Mr. d’Oxford a de bonnes intentions pour moy, 
il me laisser ignorer les mesures qu’il doit prendre en cas de sa mort, mais 
quoiqu’il ne soit pas en mon pouvoir de les faire parler, dans l’ignorance 
ou je suis, je puis toujours en ce cas poursuivre la résolution que j’ai 
prit il y a deja longtemps de me transporter sans delay sur les lieux, d’ou 
mes amis me mandent qu’ils ne peuvent ny ne veulent rien faire pour moy 
a moins que je n’y sois en personne. II est vray qu’ils ne se font guerre 
connoistre, mais Ils ne laissent pas d’estre nombreux, et d’avoir beaucoup 
contribué a la paix et le Ministre n’en auroit jamais pi venir a bout sans 
leur secours. 


6. Aff. étr. Angl. 240, fo. 261. Torcy to the Pretender, 15 December 1712. 

J’ay ecrit, Sire, a Abbé Gaultier suivant les instructions de V.M. 
dont Elle m’a fait ’honneur de m’informer par Sa Lettre du 4é@me de ce 
mois. On ne peut marquer plus de menagemens pour le Ministere present, 
et je souhaitterois fort qu’il y répondit avec plus d’ouverture. Les in- 
tentions sont bonnes mais la timidité est grande, et tout ce que j’aprends 
depuis que le commerce est libre me confirme que celuy qui est a la teste 
est lent dans ses demarches craignant d’en faire de fausses, et que peu de 
gens ont sa confiance. . . . Un pareil caractere, et tant de precautions 
pourront encore éprouver la patience de V.M. 


The third stage of the negotiation covered the period from 
March to December 1713. By this time it was obvious that the 
queen’s health was failing, and as the weeks slipped by the 
Pretender became increasingly anxious to know what steps he 
should take in the probable event of her death. Throughout 
the summer and autumn of 1713, he and Torcy were looking 
impatiently to Oxford to produce a definite plan, but although 
Gaultier did his best to manufacture a Stuart gale from every 
ministerial breeze, nothing tangible was said or done. Hitherto 
Oxford had said that he would do the Pretender’s business after 
the conclusion of peace. Now that peace had been signed, he 
made the character of the Pretender’s advisers his excuse for 
temporizing still further. Early in 1713 he brought vague 
charges of untrustworthiness against James’ secretary, Middleton, 
and in May he threatened to abandon the whole negotiation if 
the secretary were not excluded from the Pretender’s confidence.” 


1 See also Aff. étr. Angl. 240, fo. 231. Torcy to Gaultier, 11 December 1712; and 
248, fo. 79. Torcy to Gaultier, 11 December 1713. 


? Ibid. 243, fo. 68. Torcy to James, 28 January ; and 249, fo. 33. Torcy to James, 
14 May 1713. 
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James protested his belief in Middleton’s fidelity,! but Oxford 
persisted throughout the summer with his demand for the 
secretary's removal, and in November Torcy advised James to 
give way.2, On 2 December, therefore, James agreed to let 
Middleton go,? but even while he and Torcy were reluctantly 
compelled to fall in with this and other unpalatable demands, 
they had little hope that their compliance would bring Oxford 
seriously to address himself to their business. Torey describes 
their position : 


7. Aff. étr. Angl. 247, fo. 97. Torcy to Gaultier, 11 December 1713. 


[Says that the Pretender is alarmed at rumours that the Electoral 
Prince is to go to England as duke of Cambridge, and continues :] 

Je dois cependant vous confier que le Chevalier a des amis qui 
l’exhortent a ne pas demeurer les bras croisez, si le Pee d’hannover passe 
en Anglre. Ils declarent que tout sera perdu pour le Chavalier, si jamais 
la nation recoit et reconnoit cet etranger pour successeur de la Reyne ; 
Ils l’encouragent a le prevenir et il vous asseure ; que les raisons dont ils 
se servent sont si plausibles, qu’il n’y a que la grande confiance qu’il prend 
en nos amis qui soit capable de le retenir. On luy demande actuellement 
des reponses precises qu’il ne veut point donner, parce qu’il croit devoir 
se taire et ne faire aucun mouvement mais faits faire reflexion a sa scitua- 
tion. D’un costé on ne luy dit rien, on le laisse dans une ignorance absolue 
de toutes choses, on le presse de sortir du lieu ou il est, sans moyens de 
voyager, et dans la plus rude saison de l’année pour aller au travers des 
perils que ses ennemis pourront luy susciter, se confiner dans un lieu ou il 
sera eloigné de toutes resources et sans seureté pour sa personne. 

D’un autre costé des gens zeley pour son service l’asseurent que s'il 
prend confiance en eux il previendra le Pce d’hannover, qu’au contraire 
s’il se laisse prevenir, tout est perdu pour luy pour jamais. 

Vous scavez qu'il est persuadé; qu'il n’y a point d’estat pire pour 
luy que celuy ou il se trouve et que son courage le portera toujours a tout 
tenter lorsque les conseils et les interets, de ses amis ne l’aresteront pas. 
Jusqu’a present je n’ay pi que l’exorter a la patience, mais il s’en lasse 
et par les raisons que je vous marque il demande une prompte reponse. 
J’aime mieux vous prier de la demander a M. Le Gd. Tresorier que de 
luy en escrire moy mesme ; mais il est bon qu’il voye l’attention du chevalier 
a faire ce qu'il croit pouvoir etre agreeable a la nation. Je ne scaurois 
mieux vous le faire connoitre, qu’en vous envoyant la copie de la derniere 
lettre quil ma escrite au sujet de la permission qu’il a donnée a Milord 
Middleton de se retirer et du choix qu’il a fait de M. Hyggins pour remplir 
sa place. Il vous en escrit aussy et je vous envoye le billet qu'il m’a 
adressé pour vous ; son estat est violent et demande des reponses precises 
qu'il ne seroit plus temps de luy donner si le Pee D’hannover passoit en 
Angleterre. Faites moy donc scavoir sans equivoque quel est le party 
qu'il faut qu’il prenne. Je vous avoue que je serois bien faché, si nos amis 


1 Aff. étr. Angl. 249, fo. 84. James to Torcy, 23 May 1713. 
2 Ibid. 250, fo. 91. Torcy to James, 21 November 1713. 
3 Ibid. 250, fo. 124. James to Torcy, 2 December 1713, 
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le laissoient prevenir, et si des gens plus ardens avoient le merite d’un 
ouvrage que j’espere qui sera deu a ceux a qui je souhaite toute sorte de 
biens et d’honneurs; c’est par eux qu'il faut que Mongoulin gayne son 
procez, mais c’est le perdre que de negliger de le faire juger et de laisser 
prescrire ses droits. 


The fourth stage of the negotiation comprised the first three 
months of 1714, when the queen’s serious illness at Christmas 
had led Oxford and Bolingbroke to take up the Pretender’s 
business seriously, only to see it founder finally upon James’ 
unshakable refusal to change his religion. For the two years 
1711-12, the obstacle had been a genuine fear lest any premature 
steps towards a Stuart restoration should imperil the work of 
making peace ; in 1713, it had been Oxford’s pretended suspicions 
of James’ advisers; in 1714, it was the clear perception by all 
concerned on the English side of the Channel, that the game was 
hopeless so long as James remained a Roman catholic.! 

These being the main stages of the Jacobite negotiation, 
what was Bolingbroke’s share in them? We have seen that 
there was nothing in Oxford’s relations with the Pretender which 
is not most easily explicable on the theory that he was merely 
insuring (as Marlborough and Somers and Shrewsbury insured) 
against a restoration which he did nothing effective to promote, 
and in the meantime assuring himself of Jacobite support in 
parliament. Did Bolingbroke do more ? 

On general grounds, it would not be expected that Bolingbroke 
should have appeared prominently in the Jacobite negotiation 
in its first two stages. We have seen that during those stages, 
ie. until the spring of 1713, the government’s overriding pre- 
occupation was with the peace. With Oxford, so far from being, 
as he pretended, the necessary preliminary to any Jacobite 
attempt, the peace was always the excuse for postponing that 

1Important extracts from the Jacobite correspondence for this stage of the 
negotiation were printed by Mr. Wickham Legg, ante, xxx. 501 seqg. It has usually 
been thought that the question of James’s religion was not raised until early in 1714, 
but it would seem that it had been mentioned as early as 1712. Aff. étr. Angl. 242, fo. 
150. James to Torcy, 21 October 1712: ‘ Al’égard du memoire que je vous ay envoyé, 
je ne suis point d’avis qu’il fut montré. Il vient de toris dont on n’est point jaloux, 
ne contient rien de considerable, et ne pourrait servir qu’a les mettre sur l’article de 
la religion ce qu’il faudroit ce me semble eviter autant que l’on peut. Aussi n’y ay-je 
fait d’autre reponse, que celle que je fis il y a deux ans sur une pareille proposition 
et dont je vous envoye une copie, et qu’ils ne trouveront pas & redire qu’un ministre 
anglican vint demeurer dans l’endroit ou je suis. Si vous croyez que de leur montrer 
mon papier puisse leur faire plaisir, je n’y vois nulle inconvénient, pourvue qu’on 
attende qu’ils commencent a passer sur ce chapitre-la’: and Torcy’s reply, ibid. 
242, fo. 81, 1 December 1712: ‘ Pour m’en acquitter, j’auray lhonneur de dire & 
V.M. que je pense comme luy qu’il n’y a point de party plus sage et plus convenable 
aux interests de V.M. que celuy qu’elle prend de n’entrer dans aucun detail sur l’article 


de la Religion, et d’asseurer seulement en general qu’elle ne troublera personne dans 


celle qu’il professe, et que les Loix ne receuvront aucune atteinte. C’est ce que V.M. 
a déclaré desja plusieurs fois.’ 
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attempt. It was the excuse which he gave to St. Germain, as 
he gave it to the Tories of the October Club, and indeed, to every 
one else. With Bolingbroke, the peace was not only his greatest 
achievement ; it was something into which he flung the whole of 
his sanguine nature. It is not too much to say that from 1711 
to 1713 he worked to make peace with passionate singleminded- 
ness, and it is unthinkable that he can have been any whit behind 
Oxford and Gaultier and Torcy in perceiving that the peace upon 
which he was so violently bent would have been ruined by any 
attempt to link it with a Stuart restoration. In all the Jacobite 
correspondence, there is little to implicate Bolingbroke until 
after the date of the peace. In October 1712, he asked through 
yaultier to be told what Whigs had made approaches to James 
eighteen months earlier,! but the tone of the Pretender’s reply 
makes it clear both that he had guessed at the party reasons for 
the inquiry, and that he had had no direct dealings with Boling- 
broke before that date.2 Early in 1713, again, Bolingbroke was 
seeing something of Lockhart, the Scottish Jacobite, but more, 
apparently, with the purpose of managing Lockhart’s group in 
parliament, than of doing anything effective for James.* So 
long, indeed, as any hope of success through Oxford remained, 
the Jacobites pinned their hopes on him, and it was only after 
peace had been made, and their belief in Oxford grown thin 
with hope deferred, that they began to think, some of them of 
Bolingbroke, and others of Ormonde.‘ 

To the very end of the negotiation, Torcy and the Pretender 
regarded their correspondence with Bolingbroke as being of less 
importance than that with Oxford. Oxford was jealous of 
Bolingbroke’s participation in the Jacobite intrigue as in every- 
thing else, and James and Torcy, believing rightly that Oxford’s 
credit was paramount with the queen, were careful not to offend 
his susceptibilities by acting upon Bolingbroke’s advice. In 

1 Ante, xxx. 502. 

2 Aff, étr. Angl. 242, fos. 150 and 152. James to Torcy and Gaultier, 21 October 1712: 
“Il faut bien qu’l y est quelque raison que dans la question qu’on me fait au sujet 
des Whigs, on nomme le tems d’il y a dixhuit ou vingt mois? Je vous avoue que je 
serais curieux de la scavoir puisqu’il faut necessairement qu’il y est eu quelque faux 
rapport, ou quelque decouverte faite alors des menées de Mr. de Marlborough. . . .’ 
‘Par tout ce qui me revient de M. de Monplaisir (Bolingbroke) c’est une personne de 
grand merite, et qui est mesme capable de meriter tout de moy; si il le fait, il me 
trouveroit tel qu’il pourroit souhaiter & son egard.’ 

* Carte MSS. 211 (Nairne Papers IV), 85; Lockhart Papers (London, 1817), i. 476. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Stuart Papers, i. 266 and 277. Berwick to James, 23 May, 
and 2 October 1713. As late as December 1713, Gaultier reported that Bolingbroke 
was supposed to favour the idea of having the second son of the duke of Savoy educated 
as a protestant with a view to his succession on Anne’s death. Ante, xxx. 506. 

5 As late as November 1713 James admitted in one sentence both his complete 
dependence upon Oxford, and his scanty hope that that statesman would ever do the 
Jacobites’ business. Nothing must be done, he wrote, to displease Oxford ‘a qui il 
importe surtout de faire la cour, mais de qui cependant je vous avoue que je ne sais 


quoi penser’, F. Salomon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums Kénigin Annas (1894), 
pp. 332-4. 
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dealing with the earlier stages of the negotiation, the method 
adopted by Torcy makes it difficult to distinguish precisely 
between James’ friends in the English ministry. Apart from 
some complimentary notes, couched in the most general terms, 
Torcy never wrote directly about the Pretender either to Oxford 
or to Bolingbroke. His deliberate practice was to embody his 
views in letters to Gaultier, which the latter then read to Oxford 
and sometimes to Bolingbroke.1. In the same way the two 
Englishmen avoided any mention of James’ interests in their 
letters to Torcy, and wrote nothing at all to James himself, but 
gave their advice verbally to Gaultier ; and in the large majority 
of the letters in which Gaultier transmitted this advice to France, 
he described it only as coming from ‘les amis de Montgoulin 
(the Pretender)’, a phrase which in some contexts points to 
Oxford alone, in others to more avowed Jacobite sympathizers 
such as Jersey and Buckingham, and rarely, if ever, specifically 
to Bolingbroke.? It only becomes possible to distinguish clearly 
between Oxford and Bolingbroke in the correspondence, after 
the arrival in London of d’Iberville, who was sent as envoy in 
September 1713. After that date, while Oxford’s advice to 
James continued to go through Gaultier, Bolingbroke found a 
separate channel through d’Iberville, and it is significant of 
Bolingbroke’s position in the eyes of Torcy and the Pretender, 
that they always regarded this correspondence through d’Iberville 
as being of inferior importance. Hitherto, Gaultier had been the 
only French agent to be entrusted with the Jacobite secret, and 
although at the end of 1713 Torcy obtained the Pretender’s 
permission to admit d’Iberville to it,? and instructed Gaultier 
to open himself fully to the new envoy,‘ he rightly anticipated 
that, in all matters relating to the Pretender, d’Iberville would 
still have to approach Oxford through Gaultier ;5 and it was 
not long, in fact, before d’Iberville was reporting that while 
Bolingbroke dealt with him candidly and fairly, Oxford would 
not take him into his confidence. The truth is that Torey and 
the Pretender were still pinning their hopes upon Oxford, and 
were too anxious not to arouse his jealousy to set very great 
store upon their connexion with Bolingbroke. Thus both Berwick 
and Gaultier warned James that Oxford must not know of the 


1 Aff. étr. Angl. 250, fo. 140. Torey to James, 11 December 1713. Torcy explained 
that this method enabled him to write with a vigour which he would not have dared 
to employ in writing directly to the English ministers themselves. 

2 See Torcy’s dry comment: ‘ On ne peut pas attendre de grands secours d’amis 
qui n’osent se faire connoitre ’, ibid. 242, fo. 125. Torcy to James, 17 October 1712. 

3 Ibid. 250, fo. 92. Torcy to James, 21 November 1713. 

4 Ibid. 250, fo. 209. Torcy to Gaultier, 4 January 1714. 

5 Ibid. 253, fo. 19. Torcy to d’Iberville, 12 January 1714. 

6 Ibid. 251, fos. 56-7, 72-3, 87-9. 
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correspondence with Bolingbroke,’ and as late as March 1714 
the Pretender declined to act upon Bolingbroke’s views, upon 
the specific grounds that the latter had little credit and that his 
advice was given without Oxford’s knowledge. The following 
extract shows the Pretender’s views : 


8. Aff. étr. Angl. 261, fo. 241. James to Torcy, 3 March 1714. 


Ce voyage est proposé uniquement par Sably (Bolingbroke) qu’on 
suppose n’avoir que peu de credit. Olleron (Oxford) qui a tout pouvoir 
n’en parle pas. Il s’est meme moqué de la proposition de ma sortie de 
Lorraine. Il est jaloux de Sably pour ne pas dire davantage, et auroit 
lieu d’avoir mil soubcons et de le prendre en mauvaise part de moy si 
je faisois cette demarche a son insseu, et par le conseil d’un autre dans le 
temps que je l’asseure que je me laisseray guider et gouverner par luy. 


Thus, when the negotiation reached its fourth and final stage 
—those first three months of 1714 in which all James’ friends 
in England besought him to change, or at least to dissimulate, 
his religion *—Bolingbroke’s position in it was still subordinate. 
In that decisive stage itself his action merely ran parallel to 
that of Oxford, and the Pretender’s blank refusal to abandon 
his religion was an obstacle as insuperable to the one minister 
as to the other. Before parliament met, Bolingbroke warned 
James that any sudden conversion at that juncture would 
naturally be suspect,? but when parliament had met and he had 
had time to judge its temper, he told d’Iberville that James 
could not change his religion too soon. D’Iberville reported this 
advice to Torcy as follows : 


9. Aff. étr. Ang]. 251, fo. 203. d’Iberville to Torcy, 21 March 1714. 


Sur ce que j’ay dit a L.A.B. (Bolingbroke) que c’est une affaire si delicate 
et si importante qu’elle merite qu’on y fasse de longues et serieuses re- 
flexions, et que luy-meme m’a dit cy devant qu’il ne conseilleroit pas au 
Chevalier de changer a present, il a répondu qu’ayant vii depuis l’assemblée 
du Parlement la disposition des esprits, il a changé d’opinion, et qu’a 
Vheure qu’il est, il croit que le Chevalier ne scauroit le faire trop tost, 
par la raison qu’apres qu'il l’aura fait, il faudra encore du temps pour 
detruire les fausses idées des Torris Hanouvriens, dont les uns craignent 
le despotisme et le Papisme, d’autres sont entraisnez par des parens qui 
ont des engagemens de l’autre costé, d’autres supposent que le Chevalier 
ne pardonneroit jamais ce qu’on a fait contre le Roy son pere et contre 
luy, etc. . . . Il ne compte pour rien les secours qu’il pourroit tirer des 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Stuart Papers, i. 300. Berwick to James, 21 February 
1714; Aff. étr. Angl. 261, fo. 290. Gaultier to James, 8 March 1714. 

? Even Berwick’s Catholic sister, the Countess Waldegrave, saw no hope for James 
unless he would consent to be, like his uncle Charles II, ‘ protestant en apparence, 
Catholique dans le coeur’. The countess lamented that her brother was too devout 
to give James such advice, and asked d’Iberville to beg Torcy to doit. Aff. étr. Angl. 
262, fo. 280. d’Iberville to Torcy, 11 July 1714. 

8 Ibid. 251, fo. 170. d’Iberville to Torcy, 6 March 1714. 
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Ecossois et des Irlandois qu’il a comparés aux Catalans quand il ne luy 
restera plus d’amys en Angleterre. 

L’exemple de Henri 4e, qui ayant une armée faible a la vérité, mais dans 
le Royaume et a portée de recevoir ses serviteurs, fust obligé d’embrasser 
la religion de l’Estat, doit convaincre le Chevalier que luy hors de 
l’ Angleterre et denue de secours assez puissant pour luy en ouvrir l’entrée, 
ne peut rien se promettre de ses meilleurs amis, tant qu’il ne sera pas de la 
religion anglicane. 

La conclusion a été que le Chevalier doit se déterminer au plus tost & 
suivre le sort ou du Roy son Pere et demeurer privé de sa couronne, ou 
l’exemple du Roy Charles Second son oncle, et remonter comme luy sur 
le trosne, catholique dans l’A4me mais protestant au dehors, s'il prend le 
premier party, l’Angleterre aussy bien que luy sera exposée a de grands 
malheurs. L.A.B. m’a dit que je ne dois pas ecrire ces choses au Roy, 
parce qu’on ne doit pas esperer que Sa Majeste ny aucun de ses ministres 
donne sur cela au Chevalier les conseils dont il a besoin dans l’extresme 
peril ou il se trouve. On songe icy apparemment faire un dernier effort 
par quelque autre canal, pour tascher de le persuader. M. l’Abbé G. vous 
informera, Monseigneur, de l’effet qu’ont produit les lettres que vous luy 
avez adressées. Je juge par un air de tristesse qui étoit répandu sur le 
visage de L.A.B. et qui ne luy est pas ordinaire qu'il n’est pas content 
et qu’il commence luy-mesme & perdre courage. 


When it was suggested that the Pretender should preserve 
his ‘religion but mollify English opinion by marrying a protestant, 


Bolingbroke brushed the suggestion aside as useless,! and in his 
last letter on the subject before Oxford’s fall, he told d’Iberville 
roundly that to try to bring James in on a catholic footing would 
be to provoke a civil war in which the Jacobites could have no 
hope of success, and that he himself would never lift pen or 
sword in the attempt.? In this matter of James’s religion, then, 
Bolingbroke’s negotiation ran parallel to Oxford’s, and it reached 
an impasse at the same time. The Pretender’s final explanation 
of his refusal to change his faith was made in separate letters 
to the two statesmen on 3 March,’ and Bolingbroke’s reply of 
2 April reveals the circle in which James’ affairs were to move 
from that date until the queen’s death. The insistence of 
Oxford and Bolingbroke upon the point of religion had aroused 
real resentment in Torcy and still more in James and Berwick, 
and when Torcy finally realized that the two ministers meant 
what they said, he proposed to leave them to reflect upon their 
position, and to act through James’ friends among the English 
catholics and in Scotland and Ireland; and these attempts to 
act through other agencies were promptly seized upon by Boling- 
broke to justify his distrust of James and of his catholic sm 

roundings. Thus, on 12 March,‘ Torcy had written to James to 

1 Aff. étr. Angl. 262, fo. 17. d’Iberville to Torcy, 6 April 1714. 


® Ibid. 251, fo. 344. d’Iberville to Torcy, 4 June 1714. 
3 Ibid. 261, fos. 251-7. * Ibid. 261, fo. 261. 
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warn him that the question of religion was being insisted upon 
by Bolingbroke no less than by Oxford, and had advised him to 
conceal his resentment and to continue to manage the two min- 
isters so that they might believe that he was still content to 
entrust his interests entirely to their hands, but to attempt, in 
the meantime, to act through others.!. Bolingbroke was clearly 
aware of what was afoot, and with a sagacity which he would 
have done well to remember in 1715, warned d’Iberville sharply 
that James must never expect to succeed by the agency solely 
of the Irish and Scots. This appears from the next extract : 


10. Aff. étr. Angl. 251, fo. 233. d’Iberville to Torcy, 2 April 1714. 


Il a dit & cette occasion que le sejour de Chevalier en ce pays 1a, joint 
a la conduite qu’il tient, ne fait que gaster encore plus ses affaires ; qu’il 
se flatte naivement de devenir Roy d’Angleterre par les moyen des Ecossois, 
des Irlandois et de quelques Anglois, et qu'il seroit inutil de me repeter 
les raisons qu’il m’en a expliquées d’autre-fois. Jel’ay trouvé, Monseigneur, 
beaucoup plus froid qu’’ l’ordinaire sur ce sujet, et l'on pourroit comparer 
Yair dont il m’a lasché ce peu de mots a celuy d’un amant dépité contre 
une maitresse ingrate. 


On the eve of Oxford’s fall, then, the two ministers had reached 
the same impasse in their dealings with the Pretender. In 
April, Gaultier had been told that, since it was equally impossible 
to induce James to change his religion, or the English ministers 
to realize that they were dealing with a man of honour, he had 
Torcy’s permission to drop the negotiation and return to France.? 
The abbé, however, who had hopes of a cardinal’s hat for his 
services to the Pretender,® replied with some bravado that he 
would not leave London until he had forced the ministers to 
entrust him witha definite plan for James’s restoration. Through- 
out the month of May, therefore, he teased them for a definite 
proposal, but the most that he could obtain was a joint ultimatum 
from both Oxford and Bolingbroke that he would soon be sent 
to the Pretender to insist that the latter should marry a pro- 
testant princess, should issue a proclamation guaranteeing the 
liberties of the protestant religion and promising not to disturb 
Anne in her lifetime, and above all, should conform to the pro- 
testant religion himself.® 


1 The Pretender also seems to have believed that the ministers had so much to 
fear from a Hanoverian successor that, when they had had time to reflect upon their 
position, they would be compelled to waive the question of religion and take him 
upon his own terms. See Salomon, p. 343. 

* Aff. étr. Angl. 255, fo. 40. Torcy to Gaultier, 17 April 1714. 

8 Ibid. 245, fo. 30. D’ Aumont to Torey, 1 May 1713. 

‘ Ibid. 255, fo. 117. Gaultier to Torey, 23 April1714. bid. 155, fo. 142. Gaultier 
to James, 26 April 1714. 

5 Ibid, 256, fo. 188. Gaultier to Torcy, 18 June 1714. 
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Until the late spring of 1714, then, there is little reason to 
believe that Bolingbroke was more deeply committed to the 
Pretender than Oxford. The belief that he was the more actively 
engaged of the two has probably arisen, in part from attributing 
to him, at that date, intentions which only crystallized under the 
very different circumstances of 1715, and in part from the fact 
that he expressed himself to d’Iberville with a clarity and a 
vigour which were as characteristic as was Oxford’s vagueness. 
Moreover, while Oxford’s career was by that time drawing to a 
close, and he himself apparently only concerned to promote the 
future of his family and to secure himself against any new turn 
of the parliamentary wheel, Bolingbroke was still in his early 
prime, and very much concerned to consider what his own and 
his party’s situation would be after the queen’s death. In the 
decisive summer of 1714, it was supremely in terms of his party 
that he was thinking. Early in the year, d’Iberville had pressed 
him to say whether, if the queen died, the Pretender should 
wait upon events, or whether he should follow the advice of 
those who urged him to stake everything upon a dash for England ; 
and in two remarkable letters of 18 February and 6 March,? 
Bolingbroke gave what was, in form, an answer to this question, 
but what, in reality, was at once an unequalled analysis of the 
real state of mind of the Tory party at that hour, a remarkable 
prophecy of the probable consequences of the succession of the 
House of Hanover, and the most damning indictment of his own 
folly in 1715. He divided his party into three groups: the 
Jacobites, who would accept James even as a Roman catholic ; 
the Hanoverian Tories, who would refuse to accept James even 
if he changed his religion, out of fear lest he should revert to 
Romanism and to the despotic maxims of government in which 
he had been brought up ; and the main body of Tories, who were 
firmly attached to the Anglican Church, but who were averse 
to the elector of Hanover, either through dislike of his German 
connexions or through the well-founded fear that he had given 
himself entirely to the Whigs, and who would, therefore, welcome 
James, but only on condition that he abandon his religion. In 
this situation, Bolingbroke held that for the Pretender to attempt 
an immediate restoration by force, or through the agency of the 
Trish and Scots alone, would be. to force the Hanoverian Tories 
to make common cause with the Whigs, and compel the ministers 
to follow their lead in order to avert civil war. To reunite the 


1 Thus he shrank from provoking civil war over the Succession issue on which the 
Tories were divided, but, if we may believe d’Iberville, he welcomed the possibility 
that the Schism Bill might provoke civil war upon a sectarian issue on which the party 
could be united by appealing to its dislike of Dissenters. Ibid, 251, fo. 355. d’Iber- 
ville to Louis XIV, 17 June 1714. 2 Printed below. 
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whole body of the Tories upon the old foundation of attachment 
to Church and king, would require that James should change 
his religion and that Anne should live long enough to give the 
ministers time for the work. If this time was not vouchsafed, 
and Anne should die, the Hanoverians would succeed and one 
of two situations would arise: either the elector would attempt 
to govern England in accordance with German notions of the 
prerogative, in which case the Whigs would desert him; or he 
would be compelled to accept a constant Whig invasion of his 
prerogative and become a Whig puppet. In either case the 
conditions would be created for a revulsion of national feeling 
against him. 

In any attempt to estimate the nature and degree of Boling- 
broke’s Jacobitism, these two letters are of cardinal importance. 
They show that he realized that England would never accept a 
catholic sovereign ; that he was shrewdly aware that, whatever 
might be the illusions of Jacobite exiles, the throne of England 
could not be disposed of by Irish and Scots; that he foresaw 
with singular prescience that in foreign affairs, the Hanoverian 
Succession would involve German associations which were to 
be unpopular with the nation for forty years, and in domestic 
government, a progressive invasion of the prerogative by the 
Whigs ; and above all, that he saw that the bulk of the Tories 
were caught between their devotion to the protestant succession 
and their dislike of the protestant successor. For Bolingbroke’s 
dilemma in 1714 was, in essence, a reflection on a personal scale, 
and in terms of one career, of the dilemma which had beset English 
Toryism since 1660; the problem of how to reconcile the dual 
Tory loyalties to Anglican Church and hereditary kingship, when 
the rightful Governors of the Church were first, a crypto-catholic 
in the person of Charles II, and then, open catholics in the persons 
of James II and his son. In 1714 there were two intelligible 
solutions of this dilemma: that of the Jacobites, to prefer king 
to Church and bring in James III upon James’s own terms, and 
that of the Whigs and Hanoverian Tories, to prefer Church to 
king and bring in George I: but the bulk of the Tory party, 
and indeed, in all probability, the mass of politically-minded 
Englishmen, were not happy about either solution. Their 
legitimist leanings inclined them towards the Stuart heir, but 
they feared and detested his Romanism. Their protestantism 
inclined them towards the Hanoverian heir, but they disliked his 
German associations and suspected his connexion with Whigs 
and Dissenters. In such a situation, the rank and file of the 
party might perhaps drift on, vaguely hoping, and not unreason- 
ably, that the Pretender would consent to forsake a religion 
which he had every political motive to abandon, or that the queen 
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would survive until something should turn up ; but for the leaders, 
such indecision was fatal. Bolingbroke had to make a choice, 
and a choice was nearly impossible. 

In the first place, until it was too late, the choice was not his 
to make. Bolingbroke’s brilliant services in connexion with the 
making of the peace have obscured the fact that the Oxford 
ministry of 1710-14 remained to the end an Oxford ministry. 
It was never an Oxford-Bolingbroke ministry. Bolingbroke 
brought to it special talents and a splendid energy, but his place 
in it was often precarious and always subordinate. He had little 
credit with the queen and never enjoyed the full confidence of 
his colleagues. His place in the ministry was that of a brilliant 
departmentalist in foreign affairs, and even in that field, his 
position was only grudgingly recognized when he had made him- 
self indispensable. Until the high summer of 1714, he was in 
no position to set a course on the dynastic question. In the 
second place, his freedom of choice had been already prejudiced. 
Partly for party reasons, but also on grounds of national policy 
and advantage, the Tories had made a profitable and a necessary 
peace, and Bolingbroke had been foremost in its making; but 
because the Hanoverian heir, as a German prince, was com- 
mitted to the Imperial policy of continuing the war, the making 
of that peace had prejudiced Bolingbroke and the Tories in the 
eyes of the heir to the throne. Such was his position in 1714. 
He knew that, as a result of the quarrels arising from the peace 
negotiations, the Hanoverians were already in the pocket of 
the Whigs, but he also knew that the Pretender’s catholicism 
was driving England inexorably into the Hanoverians’ arms. 
He knew that throughout the country there was a sour distaste 
for the German heir, but he knew also that the support of 
London, the prestige of established law, and at bottom, the 
fundamental protestantism of the Tories themselves, would 
secure that heir’s succession. 

If Bolingbroke is to be called a Jacobite, then, it is only in 
the sense that like nearly every prominent Englishman on either 
side (an exception must be made for Hanoverian Tories such as 
Hanmer, and Anglesea) he failed to combine a Tory policy in the 
matter of the peace with a Whig policy in the matter of the 
succession. ‘The Whigs could have settled the succession question 
without becoming involved in the crypto-Jacobitism in which 
Bolingbroke dabbled, but they would never have made any but 
a Carthaginian peace. The Tories made a moderate and states- 
manlike peace, and in so doing incurred that hostility of the 
Hanoverian heir which led their leaders to flirt with St. Germain. 
Bolingbroke’s Jacobitism was never a matter of personal choice. 
It was the reflection of the unhappy dilemma in which the 
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catholicism of the later Stuarts had placed the Tory party as a 
whole, and of the inescapable circumstance which had linked 
the question of the succession with that of the peace to the further 
prejudice of the same party ; and in so far as he ever looked to 
a Jacobite solution, there is little evidence that he was ever more 
deeply committed to that solution than was the chief who be- 
grudged him all influence, and who in the eyes alike of St. Ger- 
main and of Hanover, of Tory colleagues and Whig opponents, 
eclipsed him in credit both with queen and parliament. 

The two cardinal letters of 18 February and 6 March follow : 


11. Aff. étr. Angl. 251, fos. 126-8. d’Iberville to Torcy, 18 February 1714. 


M. L.A.B. [Bolingbroke] m’a ouvert entierement son coeur sur ce qui 
regarde le pretendant. .. . 

Il sera d’une necessité absolue que le prétendant embrasse la religion 
anglicane, et ce seroit le tromper que de le laisser dans la pensée qu’avec 
le secours des Torris, il pourra tost ou tard monter sur trosne sans faire 
ce pas. Il ne doit pas se flatter qu’on puisse entrer dans aucun tempera- 
ment 1i-dessus, ny qu’aucun de ses plus zeles serviteurs, excepté les catho- 
liques qu’il ne faut compter pour rien, ait la moindre disposition a travailler 
pour luy estant catholique. 


Qu’il est done possible que le D. d’Hanover montera sur le trosne, 
mais qu'il n’y sera jamais paisible un an durant par la raison que sil 
s’attache uniquement aux Whigs il en sera plus tost perdu et qu'il n’a pas 
tout l’esprit et extreme habileté qui seroient necessaire pour contenter 
les deux partis, en admettant quelques Torris, qui s’ailleurs ne compatiront 
jamais avec les Wigts. Il a cité sur cela exemple de ce que le Roy 
Guillaume cent fois plus habile que luy a eu a souffrir. 

Que le D. d’Hanover élevé dans les maximes allemandes voudra pour 
gouverner plus absolument entretenir la guerre dans |’Empire et y faire 
entrer |’ Angleterre, a quoy ilechouera ; qu’il voudraaussy avoir des trouppes 
sur pié en Angleterre pour y estre le maistre, a quoy les Wigts mesme 
s’opposeront, et contribueront en ce cas a le renvoyer. 

Que presque tous les Anglois sans excepter les Wigts connoissent bien, 
que le seul veritable interest de |’ Angleterre est que le pretendant soit Roy, 
mais que ny luy, M. L.A.B. ny aucun des plus zeles serviteurs de ce Prince 
ne voudroit que ce fust par une guerre civile. 

Qu’il ne faut pas que le pretendant entreprenne en aucun temps, pas 
mesme quand le D. d’Hanover seroit sur le trosne d’entrer en Angleterre 
par l’Ecosse ; Qu’il n’y a qu’a lire ce qui arriva au Roy Charles Second 
qui étant sorti d’Ecosse avec une armée nombreuse fut battu par celle de 
Cromwell a Worcester parce qu’il fut abandonné de tous les Anglois qui 
ne vouloient pas qu’il dust son retablissement aux Ecossois. Il a cité a 
cette occasion le Comte de Warwick, grand pere de Mylord Bolingbroke, 
qui fut de ce nombre apres avoir été des plus zeles pour le Roy et avoir 
perdu six freres tués a son service, 
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12. Aff. étr. Angl. 251, fos. 170-7. d’Iberville to Torcy, 6 March 1714. 


Je vais vous rendre compte en substance de deux longues conversa- 
tions que j’ay eues avec M. L.A.B. le 27 fevrier et le 2 mars sur ce qui 
regarde le P., mais je crois qu’avant que d’y entrer il est necessaire de 
vous marquer les distinctions qu’il faut faire, entre les Torris, comme entre 
les Wighs. 

Je marqueray seulement trois sortes de Torris quoyqu’on les pust encore 
subdiviser : 

(le) Des Jacobites qui, par interest de religion, ou par inclination, ou 
par un principe de justice, ou par crainte d’une guerre civile, voudroient 
que le Pretendant mesme étant catholique fust appelé & la Couronne. 
Tels sont les catholiques, quelques quakers, en petit nombre, etdes Anglicans 
non jureurs, c’est & dire qui, par delicatesse d’honneur et de conscience 
n’ont pas cru, ou ne croiroient pas pouvoir prester les sermens a la Reyne. 

(2e) Des gens zelez pour la religion anglicane, qui desirent que l’on 
conserve le Gouvernement monarchique, mais avec une autorité limitée, 
de telle maniére qu’il n’y ait rien & craindre pour les libertés et les priviléges 
de la nation. Ceux-la sont pour le Duc d’Hanover, et ne veulent point du 
Pretendant quand méme il changeroit de religion, persuades que dans le 
fond du coeur il conserveroit toujours les mesmes sentimens, et qu’encore 
qu'il consentit a estre lié par toute sorte de sermens et d’actes, il n’oublieroit 
jamais les maximes du gouvernement despotique de |’Eglise catholique 
auxquelles il est accoustumé des |’enfance. 

(3e) Des Torris qui ne veulent point du D. d’Hanover par plusieurs 
raisons : (le) parce qu’ils n’auroient sous luy aucune part au gouvernement 
ny aux employs; (2e) parce qu’ils hayssent ou craignent ce Prince et les 
maniéres allemandes ; (3e) par amour du repos de leur patrie, supposant 
qu'elle seroit en tout temps exposée & des guerres civiles apres l’exclusion 
de tant de parens qui marchent avant luy; (4e) par principe de justice. 
Ceux-la desirent le Pretendant, mais ils le veulent de la religion anglicane, 
les uns par pur zele de religion, les autres parce qu’ils ont en horreur l’autorité 
du Pape, d’autres parce qu’ils craindroient d’estre depouillés des biens 
ecclesiastiques qu’ils possedent, d’autres enfin parce qu’ils ne veulent point 
de guerre civile, et qu’ils sont persuadés que sans user de force on ne re- 
duiroit jamais les Wighs et les Torris de la second classe 4 obéir a un Prince 
catholique. . . . 


(Analyses the composition of the Whig party, its strength in the mercantile 
classes, its inferior numbers but superior organization and resources, and 
the policy of its leaders, enlarges upon his previous warning against 
hoping for a restoration through the Irish and Scots, and continues) : 


S’il entreprenoit de venir par la voye des armes, les Torris de la seconde 
classe se réuniroient sur le champ aux Wighs et les Ministres avec les plus 
marques dans le Gouvernement seroient forcés de prendre le mesme party 
pour eviter leur perte, et la guerre civile a laquelle aucun d’eux ne consentira 
jamais. Au lieu que si on laisse aux Ministres le loisir de ramener douce- 
ment les esprits aux anciennes maximes, qui sont la fidelité pour le Roy 
et l’attachement a |’Eglise anglicane, on viendra surement a bout de 
detruire les preventions contre le Pretendant et de réunir tout le party des 
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Torris en sa faveur. Il faut pour cela que la vie de la Reyne soit assez 
longue pour leur en donner le temps ou que les Wighs se portent a des 
extremites qui donneroient lieu d’avancer plus qu’on ne’ feroit autrement. 

Dans l’autre cas, c’est & dire si le Duc d’Hanover etoit sur le trosne, 
voicy comment L.A.B. raisonne. Ce Prince, d’un esprit mediocre, n’auroit 
aucun Ministre ou Conseiller qui ne fust Anglois, et avec une autorité limitée 
par des loix tres dures qui sont deja faites, et auxquelles on en ajouteroit 
encore d’autres. Cela supposé, ou il voudra rétablir les prérogatives de 
la Royauté, & quoy les Wighs s’opposeroient et seroient les premiers & le 
chasser, ou il faudroit qu’il souffrist a l’exemple de Guillaume toutes les 
nouvelles atteintes qu’on y donneroit, auquel cas on acheveroit de sapper 
Pautorité royale continuellement degradée par eux sous Guillaume et sous 
le regne présent avant le Ministere d’aujourd’ huy. Ce ne seroit plus alors 
qu’une vraye anarchie qui ne seroit pas durable, et les Torris de la seconde 
classe, mesme une partie des Wighs se reuniroient aux bien intentionnés 
pour le rappel du Roy legitime, qui seroit en droit par sa naissance de 
demander le retablissement des choses en l’estat qu’elles étoient sous le 
Roy son pére, & quoy tous se porteroient d’eux-mesmes apres en avoir 
connu la nécessité par expérience. 

Il a repété qu'il n’y a que les Catholiques anglois ou irlandois qu’il 
ne faut pas écouter, ou des Emissaires du Duc d’Hanover, ou des gens 
qui n’ont aucune connoissance des dispositions de la nation, ou enfin des 
avanturiers qui cherchent & vivre dans le trouble, qui puissent donner 
au Pretendant des esperances de monter sur le trosne sans se conformer, 
c’est & dire se declarer de la religion protestante anglicane. Tout ses plus 
fideles serviteurs en pensent ainsy, et voyent clairement qu’on recevroit 
plustost un Ture qu’un Catholique. 


H. N. FIELDHOUSE. 


Notes and Documents 


A Note on the Career of Wulfstan the Homalist 


Tue Lupus who is the author of several Old English homilies 
which survive in eleventh-century manuscripts, including the 
famous Sermo Lupi ad Anglos,! was identified by Wanley ? with 
the Wulfstan who held the sees of Worcester and York in the 
early years of the eleventh century, and this identification is 
undoubtedly correct and has always been accepted by subse- 
quent scholars. On some points relating to his career there 
seems, however, to be a difference of opinion: the date of his 
accession to Worcester and York is variously given as 1002 or 
1003, and, while some writers follow Freeman * in stating him 
to have been bishop-of London previous to this date, this is em- 
phatically denied by many scholars,* because Florence of Worces- 
ter® refers to him as abbot in 1002; and Becher ® finds the 


signature of a Wulfstan abbas in the same charter as one of Bishop 
Wulfstan and takes this as conclusive proof that the homilist 
was not bishop of London, but this name is an error of the 
printed version.’ I myself, when editing Anglo-Saxon Wills, 
assumed that the Bishop Wulfstan mentioned in the will of 
Archbishop Aelfric of Canterbury * as the executor of a bequest 


1T am about to publish an edition of this text, with an introduction collecting 
references to the author. 

2 In Hickes’ Thesaurus, ii. 140 f. Wanley attributed to Wulfstan many sermons 
that are not his, and A. 8. Napier’s Wulfstan is an edition of all homilies attributed to 
him. The question of a canon of his writings will be briefly considered in my edition 
of the Sermo ad Anglos. 

3 Norman Conquest, 3rd ed., i. 314, note; so also W. G. Searle, Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops, Kings and Nobles, p. 32, J. P. Kinard, A Study of Wulfstan’s Homilies, 
p. 13, and G. T. Flom, Introductory Old English Grammar and Reader, p. 334. 

*So first J. Earle and C. Plummer, T'wo of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ii. 182, 
followed by W. Keller, Die litterarische Bestrebungen von Worcester, p. 41, note, and 
recently by R. R. Darlington, Ecclesiastical Reform in the Late Old English Period, 
ante, li. 400, note. Moreover, W. G. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, p. 519, 
and W. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 2nd ed., pp. 31 f., 232, 242, do not 
identify Wulfstan, bishop of London, with the archbishop of York and bishop of 
Worcester of the same name. 

5 ed. Thorpe, i. 156. °C, F..R. Becher, Wulfstan’s Homilien, p. 10. 

7 Le. no. 707 in J. M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Mvi Saxonici (henceforward 
cited as K. with the number of the document). The Charter Roll from which it is 
taken has Wlfstar, and Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 2104 has Wulfgar, i.e. the abbot of 
Abingdon who signs most charters of the period. There is no doubt that it is he 
who is meant, for the Charter Roll also writes lfstar for Ailfgar, bishop of Elmham. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 52 f. 
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was a different person from the Archbishop Wulfstan to whom 
a small bequest is made, and the date I assigned to the 
will rests on this assumption, accepting Stubbs’ date, 1003, for 
Wulfstan’s consecration to York and Worcester.1 I have since 
come across evidence that makes me doubt the correctness of 
this assumption, and it is perhaps worth while to reconsider the 
whole question. As far as this will is concerned, it is natural 
that a testator should make a bequest to an executor, and the 
difference in title need not imply that different persons are meant, 
for it is not uncommon to find an archbishop referred to as bishop 
in Anglo-Saxon times,” and a similar inconsistency to the one in 
this will occurs in a late tenth-century charter * which. speaks of 
Dunstan now as archbishop, now as bishop. 

Freeman based his identification on the evidence of signatures, 
but without discussing this in detail. It is, however, as follows : 
a Wulfstan signs as bishop from 996 on, and in 1002, besides 
witnessing a charter * which Ealdulf signs as archbishop of York, 
he witnesses two charters® in which no archbishop of York 
appears. When, however, we get the first signature of Wulfstan 
as archbishop, in K. 1296, dated 1002, no bishop of London signs. 
This would certainly fit well with a translation of Wulfstan from 
London to York towards the end of 1002, but we must first 
consider two charters which appear to have a Bishop Wulfstan 
of London at a later date. One, K. 715, is dated 1006, but the 
witnesses show that this date is wrong and that it cannot be 
later than 1002.6 The other is no. 36 in the third volume of the 
Ordnance Survey Facsimiles, and is dated 1003; yet it is note- 
worthy that no archbishop of York appears and that the indiction 
(15th) and the epact (4th) are at variance with the date, while 
correct for 1002. In view of this, I do not think this one charter 
sufficient evidence for denying the identity of the bishop of 
London with the archbishop of York, even if we accept 1002 as 
the date of Wulfstan’s accession to York. If, however, we date 
this event in 1003,’ this charter presents no difficulty; but 


1In any case the will cannot be before 1002, when Aelfric received Dumbleton, 
one of the estates mentioned in the will, from the king. 

2 e.g. on p. 94 of my Anglo-Saxon Wills (= K. 953) or on p. 148 of A. J. Robertson, 
Anglo-Saxon Charters (= K. 1315). 3 Jbid. p. 84 (= K. 1288). 

“K. 707. See note 7 on p. 460 supra. 5K. 1295 and 1297. 

* Its authenticity has been questioned, but even if genuine or copying a genuine 
list of witnesses, these do not belong to 1006. The ealdorman Leofsige, who is in- 
cluded in the list, was exiled in 1002. Moreover, there are too many signatures of 
Aelfhun, Wulfstan’s successor at London, in charters of 1004 and 1005, for us to 
accept Wulfstan’s signature as bishop of London in 1006. The Old English version 
of this charter is undated. 

7 Sic Stubbs, op. cit., loc. cit., although he gives 1002 as the date of Ealdulf’s death. 
He says Wulfstan signs from 1004 to 1022, but apart from the charter of 1002,Wulfstan 
signs as archbishop in K. 1299, dated 1003. K. 1294, which is also witnessed by him, 
has an impossible list of witnesses for its date, 1000 (see infra, p. 462, n. 2). 
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as Florence of Worcester merely says that Wulfstan succeeded 
Ealdulf, whose death he has dated 6 May, in the twenty-fifth year 
of Ethelred, 15th indiction (i.e. 1002), and as I can see nothing 
to indicate that K. 1296, which contains Wulfstan’s signature 
as archbishop in 1002, has been dated too early,! I think it prob- 
able that this earlier date is correct.2 The later date is suggested 
by the thirteenth-century Chronicle of the Archbishops of York,® 
which states that Wulfstan died on the 5th of the Kalends of 
June 1023, in the twentieth year of his episcopate, but although 
this would certainly put the beginning of his episcopate in 1003, 
I do not consider it independent of a passage just before it, refer- 
ring to the death of Ealdulf, where the chronicler, though giving 
the date, regnal year, and indiction exactly as in Florence, adds 
that this was the twelfth year of his episcopate. As there is 
clear evidence that Ealdulf succeeded in 992, the chronicler 
appears to be placing his death in 1003. Naturally, then, he 
takes this date as the basis for his calculation of the length of 
Wulfstan’s episcopate. Yet 1002 is the year of Ealdulf’s death 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle > as well as in Florence, and the 
absence of his signature from some of the charters of this year 
supports their evidence.® 

Whichever of these two dates we accept, however, the evi- 
dence of signatures does not prove the identification of Wulfstan, 
bishop of London, with Wulfstan, archbishop of York and 
bishop of Worcester, to be impossible ; and in my opinion, the 
identification does not depend on this evidence. What seems to 
me significant is that Wulfstan of London refers to himself as 
Inupus, i. the name assigned to the homilist by the rubrics to 
his sermons, and that penitential letters issued by him under 
this name while bishop of London are preserved in a manuscript 


1 Its indiction does not agree with its date, but it would be still further out if we 
assume a later date for the charter. 

? It is supported also by K. 1294, which has the signatures of Wulfstan as archbishop 
and Aelfhun, Wulfstan’s successor, as bishop, along with that of the ealdorman 
Leofsige, which cannot be later than 1002. This would be conclusive evidence if the 
charter had not an impossible date, 1000, and may perhaps .have been tampered 
with. 

3 J. Raine, Historians of the Church of York and its Archbishops, ii. 342. Professor 
F. M. Stenton, who has kindly read this article, called my attention to this reference. 

4e.g. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 992E, and Florence of Worcester, i. 149. 

5 sub anno 1002E. 

6 Kaldulf’s death occurred soon after he had translated the bones of St. Oswald, 
his predecessor. It is noteworthy that William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 
Rolls Series, p. 250, places this translation post xii annos, and Eadmer, Miracula S. 
Oswaldi, in Raine, op. cit. ii. 46, in the twelfth year after Oswald’s death. Can 
this have arisen from a misinterpretation of Florence’s regnal year? ‘There is great 
uncertainty as to whether Ethelred succeeded to the throne in 978 or 979 (see Earle 
and Plummer, op. cit. ii. 166). Florence calculates from 978, but any chronicler 
beginning the reign in 979 would take the twenty-fifth year as 1003, and might there- 
fore reckon an extra year to Ealdulf’s episcopate. 
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from Worcester, now at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.? 
This might mean little if these formed part of a collection of 
letters of Anglo-Saxon bishops, but on the contrary the only 
other letters are from various popes and are addressed either to 
Archbishop Wulfstan, or to an unnamed archbishop, or, once 
only, to Archbishop Aelfric of Canterbury, whom we know to 
have been on friendly terms with Wulfstan. This interest shown 
at Worcester in the penitential formulae of one solitary bishop 
of London is difficult to account for, unless he is to be identified 
with their own bishop of this name. 

Moreover, this is not the only manuscript to betray an interest 
both in a Bishop Wulfstan of London and an Archbishop Wulfstan. 
The Cotton MS. Vespasian A. 14, fo. 179, hasas the last entry a letter 
addressed to Wulfstan, bishop of London, and on fo. 113 it contains 
a Latin poem in honour of Archbishop Wulfstan, who has caused to 
be drawn up the book for which the poem was composed.? Birch 
suggested that the letter and the poem referred to the same 
person, but took the archbishop concerned to be Wulfstan I, 
archbishop of York from 931 to 956, and therefore suggested 
that the bishop of London in question was the bishop of this 
name who occurs in Florence’s list of bishops of London * between 
Theodred and Brihthelm. But it is extremely unlikely that the 
poem is addressed to Wulfstan I, the primate who sided with the 
Scandinavian kings of York against the West-Saxon royal house, 
and who was imprisoned in 952 and not restored until 954. We 
have no evidence whatever that he had literary interests, and it 
would be most unexpected to find activity in book production 
at York so early in the tenth century. To identify him with the 
contemporary bishop of London is almost impossible.* Birch 
was led into these difficulties by assigning too early a date 
to the handwriting, which he declares ‘ contemporary ’, i.e. mid 
tenth-century, whereas it is actually early eleventh century. 
It is therefore almost certain that Stubbs is right in taking the 
archbishop in the poem to be Wulfstan II, ie. the homilist, 


1 It is no. 265 and the letters are on p. 110. See M. Bateson, A Worcester Cathedral 
Book of Ecclesiastical Collections, ante, x. 728. Wanley knew of these letters, but 
subsequent writers on Wulfstan have ignored them. 

? The letter is printed in Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, pp. 404 f., but with a 
wrong reference to Vespasian B. 14. The poem is given in ibid. p. liv, note. W. de 
G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, has the poem as no. 896 and the letter as no. 897. 

Sed. Thorpe, i. 232. 

* Wulfstan I of London can only have had a very short episcopate, for Theodred 
signs as late as 951 and Brihthelm already in 953 (Birch, op. cit. no. 887, which has 
the latter’s signature in 950, is wrongly dated: it includes Alfwold, who did not be- 
come bishop of Crediton until 953). It is more than improbable that the see should 
have been handed over to the northern primate, a man of doubtful loyalty, to be held 
in plurality for this brief period, and that, if so, a correspondent should have addressed 
him simply as bishop of London. 

5 Mr. C. E. Wright of the British Museum has kindly dated this manuscript for me. 
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and though we cannot be sure that the book mentioned there 
is Vespasian A. 14, for the poem could have been copied 
from another manuscript, yet the contents of the manuscript, 
namely letters of Alcuin, records of ecclesiastical synods, &c., are 
such as may well have appealed to Wulfstan, and the handwriting 
does not contradict such a conclusion. Even if Wulfstan is not 
responsible for this compilation, it is extraordinary that any 
scriptorium should show this interest in one archbishop of York 
and one bishop of London, if they really are different persons, 
at the same time ignoring all other prelates of the period ; par- 
ticularly when we see that the letter to Bishop Wulfstan is of 
a private nature, and not at all likely to have been circulated. 
It is from an unnamed writer and is an apology for refusing to 
translate into Latin some secret matters (archana) at the bishop’s 
request, because of his unfitness in comparison with the bishop’s 
own qualities (as an author ?): ‘sed revera postmodum diligenter 
dulcissimam eloquii vestri considerans sagacitatem, decenterque 
dispositae narrationis prolixitatem, simulque profunditatem, 
me ad hec transferenda nullam reputo habere facultatem ’. 
Surely this fits well with an identification of the recipient with 
the homilist, and against this identification there remains only 
Florence’s statement, that Abbot Wulfstan succeeded Ealdulf, to 
be considered. 

Even in itself, Florence’s statement cannot be accepted with- 
out hesitation, for in the years preceding 1002, though there are 
a number of charters extant and they are usually witnessed by 
several abbots, there is no trace of an Abbot Wulfstan?. If 
Florence is right, then Wulfstan must have been promoted from 
some minor and obscure foundation direct to the joint sees of York 
and Worcester. I find it easier to believe that Florence’s sources 
failed to mention Wulfstan’s comparatively short episcopate in 
London, than to account for the preservation of documents re- 
lating to Wulfstan of. London in manuscripts connected with 
Archbishop Wulfstan, and in no others, in any other way than 
I have suggested. , 

I believe, therefore, that the homilist Wulfstan succeeded 
Aelfstan in the see of London in 996, and Ealdulf in the united 
sees of York and Worcester in the latter half of 1002.2. Whether 
he immediately relinquished London is uncertain, as his suc- 
cessor’s first certain signature does not occur until 1004. 

1 See note 7 on p. 460 supra. 

2 Florence places Ealdulf’s death on the secundo nonas Maii, and this is repeated 
by later chroniclers. The calendar in the Worcester MS. Hatton 113 has entered it 
on the second of the nones of June, and this is supported by the Peterborough calendar 


in Lambeth MS. 198, which enters his obit in June, though, as Miss I. J. Churchill 
has verified for me, on the nones. 
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If we can accept this identification as proved, the results are 
not quite so trivial as might at first appear. Wulfstan had much 
influence on the legislation of Ethelred’s reign! and, mainly in- 
directly, on that of Cnut’s ; his homilies are often used as evidence 
of contemporary conditions. It is surely then of interest to 
know what type of experience he had had,? and a six years’ 
episcopate in the trading metropolis must have given him a 
varied knowledge of his countrymen. Moreover, we can no 
longer take 1002 as the earliest date of a sermo Lupi episcopi, 
and it may well be that Wulfstan began to write eschatological 
homilies before the year 1000, though he certainly continued in 
this strain when this year was over. Finally, if we can take the 
letter in Vespasian A. 14 to be written to the homilist, we have a 
contemporary opinion of his style. D. WHITELOCK. 


The Reconciliation of Henry II with the Papacy. A 
Missing Document 


THE circumstances of the submission of Henry II to the Church 
in 1172 are sufficiently well known, though the accounts given 
of them have needed to be combined into a single story.2 The 
terms were settled at Avranches in discussion with the papal 
legates, and Henry made his formal submission there on 21 May.* 
We may assume that the delegates of the pope gave him abso- 
lution provisionally, and the solemn repetition of the submission 
on 27 September at Avranches* was for the final and authori- 
tative absolution to be given. This must have involved the 
reference of the terms settled to the pope and his acceptance of 
them, but of this there is no record. 

The annexed fragment seems to fill this gap. Dated 2 Sep- 
tember, it just affords time for the legates to receive it from 
Frascati by the 27th. It is contained in a volume of transcripts 
made for Robert Beale, Clerk of the Privy Council, and a member 
of the Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries, now among the 
Additional MSS. of the British Museum. The original, with its 


11 discuss this matter in my edition of the Sermo Lupi ad Anglos. 

? Beyond the mere reference to his having been an abbot nothing is known for 
certain of his career before he became a bishop. In my edition of the Sermo I con- 
sider whether there is any evidence that throws light on this point. 

3 See K. Norgate, England Under the Angevin Kings, ii. 81; Sir J. Ramsay, The 
Angevin Empire, pp. 159-60. Cf. for the importance of the terms Z. N. Brooke, 
“The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal Authority in England’, Cambridge Hist. 
Journ. ii. 213 ff., and The English Church and the Papacy, p. 212. 

* Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, vii. 516-18. 

5 Benedict of Peterborough, i. 32. 
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leaden bulla, was in 1581, when Beale saw it, in possession of 
Henry Bourchier of the Inner Temple, who sat for Stafford in 
the parliaments of 1588-9, 1597, and 1597-8.1 Col. Wedgwood 
thinks that he was probably one of the bastardized children of 
Anne, Baroness Bourchier, who were made incapable of succession 
by act of parliament in 1543. He had at all events some claim 
on the estates of the earl of Essex.2, He was admitted to the 
Inner Temple in 1574, according to a statement quoted by 
Col. Wedgwood from Mr. Pink. The Inner Temple Records 
show him building chambers there in June 1573, called to the 
bar, 9 February 1584, bencher, 2 May 1596, appointed reader, 
3 November 1597. In May 1598 he obtained as ex-reader the 
free admission of Thomas Lyttleton, and on 26 November 1598 
his widow Anne sold his share in the chambers he had built. 
Col. Wedgwood’s dates of August 1599 and 18 September 1599, 
for the making and probate of his will, are presumably a year 
too late. His wife Anne was the daughter of Thomas Scott of 
Sevenoaks and Margery, daughter of Thomas Clarke of Ford, 
Kent, and her brothers Nicholas and Richard were members of 
the Grocers’ Company. Her first husband was Edward Pucker- 
ing, and after Bourchier’s death she married successively John 
Colepiper of ‘Fowenton’ [Folkington ‘] in Sussex and Hayes.5 

These particulars unfortunately give little help in determining 
either the source or the fate of the original bull. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


B.M. Add. MS. 32100, fo. 281. [2 September 1172] 


. nos aut catholicos nostros successores remanserit, ducente 
Domino, profecturos. Caeterum si contra Saracenos in Hispaniam pro 
urgenti necessitate te contigerit proficisci, quantum temporis fuerit ex 
quo arripueris iter elapsum, tantundem praescriptum spatium [eroso- 
lymitanae profectionis poteris prolongare. Appellationes autem ad sedem 
apostolicam factas nec impedies nec impediri permittes quin libere fiant 
in ecclesiasticis causis ad Romanam ecclesiam bona fide, absque fraude 
et malo ingenio, et per Romanum pontificem tractentur, et suum conse- 
quantur effectum: ita tamen ut si qui tibi suspecti fuerint, securitatem 
faciant quod malum tuum aut regni non quaerant. Praeterea, con- 
suetudines quae contra ecclesiam terrae tuae sunt introductae penitus 
dimittes, et personas ecclesiasticas regni tui ab earum observantia ab- 
solvisti. Possessiones Cantuariensis ecclesiae, si quae ablatae sunt, ita 
plene restitues, sicut habuit uno anno antequam archiepiscopus de Anglia 


1 J. Wedgwood in William Salt Arch. Soc. Collections (1917-18), p. 391. 

2 See Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. iv. 261. 

3 F. A. Inderwick, Calendar of Inner Temple Records, i. 270, 329, 412, 419, 422, 425. 
4 Sussex Place-Names (Place-Name Soc.), ii. 411. 

5 Visitation of London (1633-4), Harl. Soc. 17, ii. 230. 
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egrederetur. Porro, clericis et laicis utriusque sexus pacem et gratiam 
tuam restitues, et possessiones suas reddes, qui occasione sunt praenom- 
inati episcopi destituti. Quae omnia te adimplere firmiter et servare 
juramento praestito promisisti. Juravit etiam primogenitus tuus qui 
est coronatus in regem de novis consuetudinibus dimittendis. Pariter 
quoque ex fervore devotionis et fidei et abundantia sincerae affectionis 
et reverentiae, quam ad Romanam ecclesiam et nos ipsos habetis, ambo 


jurastis quod a devotione nostra et catholicorum / successorum nostrorum fo. 281" 


quamdiu vos habuerimus sicut antecessores nostri vestros antecessores 
habuerunt et catholicos reges, minime recedetis. Ut autem tam mag- 
nifica et insignis devotio in memoria semper Romanae Ecclesiae firmius 
habeatur et nullo unquam possit tempore aliqua oblivione deleri; quae 
praedicta sunt rata et firma habemus et sigilli nostri munimine duximus 
roboranda, et ea vobis in remissionem injungimus peccatorum. Datae 
Tusculan’ 4 Non. Septembr. 


Anno 1174. In Bulla plumbea 


filis sericis rubeis 





I, Robert Beale, have seene the originall and caused this coppy to be 
made according to the same, 14 November 1581. 
The original is extant with Mr. Henry Bourchier of the Temple, gent. 


In dorso fo. 282 


Excusatio de morte Beati Thomae Martiris: et promissio de recom- 
pensatione facienda et de restituendis libertatibus et possessionibus ec- 
clesiasticis. 


Examinatur. 


The Sources of Two Revisions of the Statute of 
Gloucester, 1278 


Ir has of late become increasingly clear that the early statutes 
were often drawn with such a surprising clumsiness that in many 
cases they failed to provide for technical difficulties that would 
inevitably arise. Particularly ill-devised were the ‘statutes, 
ordinances, and purveyances ’ promulgated in the parliament at 
Gloucester on 7 August 1278,? for almost immediately certain 
reforms which they initiated had to receive supplementary 

1 Plucknett, Statutes and their Interpretation in the Fourteenth Century. 

® Statutes of the Realm, i. 45-50. Though neither the preamble nor the final clauses 


of the statute contain any mention of parliament, it was undoubtedly a parliamentary 
enactment (Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, v. 138 f.). 
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‘explanations ’, whilst nearly three years later, on 10 June 1281, 
yet another chapter was ‘ corrected’ by the king and council. 
The text is printed below of two documents which have long 
lain hidden amongst those somewhat anomalous classes of records 
at the Public Record Office known as Ancient Correspondence 
and Ancient Petitions: they indicate the parties interested by, 
and the actual reasons for, these later emendations, and they 
throw an interesting light upon the question of the judicial 
interpretation of statutes. 

The first chapter of the statute of Gloucester provided that 
henceforward the injured parties in possessory assizes should be 
allowed damages as well as the recovery of their lands. With 
regard to the assize of mort dancestor in particular, this had 
previously been permitted only in cases where the chief lord of 
the fee happened to be the disseisor ;? damages could now be 
obtained against all disseisors. The wording of this enactment, 
however, was not sufficiently precise to avoid one difficulty which 
came to the forefront at once. 

When Henry de Percy, tenant in chief, died in 1272,° leaving 
a minor as his heir, Henry III bestowed the wardship of his 
lands upon his own wife, Eleanor of Provence, for the maintenance 
of her household at such times as she did not stay with the king.‘ 
A few weeks later, the escheator beyond Trent was ordered to 
extend these lands, assign dower to Eleanor the widow, and de- 
liver custody of the rest to the queen.’ But afterwards the 
question arose whether Eleanor de Percy was rightly in pos- 
session of an annual rent of twenty-two pounds in Topcliffe ® 
and Wilton in Cleveland, which it was asserted had belonged 
to her husband on the day of his death. It had not been in- 
cluded in the extent already made, on the ground that Eleanor 
was enfeoffed of it.? Accordingly John de Percy, the son and 
heir, brought an assize of mort dancestor against his mother. 
As he was a minor and therefore legally unable to appoint an 
attorney,® he appeared in person before the king, and Richard 
de Dyve and Peter of Topcliffe were on 2 May 1278 appointed 
as his guardians for the purpose of the action.® It was heard 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. 52; see Richardson and Sayles, The Early Statutes, 
pp. 26, 30. Cf. Rot. Parl. i. 3366: it was found impossible to answer a petition 
‘ sine explanacione statuti predicti ’. 

? Statute of Marlborough, c. 16 (Statutes of the Realm, i. 23 f.). 

3G. E. Clockayne], Complete Peerage, vi. 228. 

* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1266-72, p. 682; ibid. 1281-92, p. 175. This presumably is 
the arrangement made by the king and-council which is referred to in Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1272-9, p. 2. 5 Ibid. pp. 1, 2. 

* Topcliffe was the chief seat of the Percies m the North Riding. 

? Cal. Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 1. 

® Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, ii. 440. 
® Cal. Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 495. 
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at once before the justices holding assizes in Yorkshire, but 
before any evidence on the facts was received, Eleanor de Percy 
asked that the assize might be respited until she could discuss 
the matter with Eleanor, the queen-mother: the request was 
granted and the parties were adjourned until 9 June 1278.1 
The assize must actually have been taken some time, but not 
long, after 7 August 1278, for the queen-mother, an obviously 
interested party in view of her temporary custody of the young 
heir and his lands, wrote to inform Robert Burnell, the chancellor, 
that the annual rent of twenty-two pounds had been recovered, 
along with damages adjudged ‘ per statutum domini regis quod 
nuper fecit apud Glouerniam ’.2 The judges, however, were in 
a quandary, for they did not know whether, in awarding damages, 
they should take into consideration all the time that the rent 
had been unlawfully detained or merely that which had elapsed 
since the statute was made. There was nothing in the statute 
to help them in their difficulty and to inform them if it was to 
be retrospective in effect. It was a problem that was frequently 
before the law courts,* but on this occasion the judges, influenced 
probably by the consideration that the interests of so important 
a person as the queen-mother were concerned and swayed by 
thoughts of the lowliness of their position as justices of assize, 
had refused to indulge in interpretation. Therefore the queen 
besought the chancellor to raise this question before the king 
and to ask him to make an interpretation (declaratio) of the 
statute and remit it to the judges concerned. The answer to her 
supplication is found in the first of the ‘explanations’ of the 
statute of Gloucester, made by the king and his judges : damages 
shall run only from the time that the statute was published.‘ 


1 A prolonged search among the numerous Yorkshire assize rolls of the early years 
of Edward I’s reign has failed to discover more than one reference to this case. It 
is an incomplete and vacated entry on Assize Roll, no. 1239, m. 22, which gives pro- 
ceedings before John of Reigate and others in nine midland and northern counties, 
including Yorkshire, in 1278: ‘ Assisa venit recognitura si Henricus de Percy pater 
Iohannis de Percy fuit seisitus in dominico suo vt de feodo de viginti et duabus lib- 
ratis redditus cum pertinenciis in Toppeclyue et Wylton’ in Clyueland’ die quo etc. 
et si etc., que Alianora que fuit vxor Henricide Percy tenet. Que per attornatum suum 
venit et petit quod assisa ista ponatur in respectum quousque predicta Alienora domina 
sua cum domina regina matre domini regis super hoc habeat colloquium. Et similiter 
predictus Iohannes per Ricardum Dyue custodem suum petit etc. Ideo datus est 
dies vsque diem Iouis in septimana Pentecostes hie prece parcium. Ad diem illum 
venerunt predicti Galfridus (sic).’ 

2 Ancient Correspondence, xxiii. no. 5: below, p. 473. 

3 e.g. Plucknett, op. cit. pp. 37, 42, 108, 113-18. 

‘ The ‘ Expositio’, as printed in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 52, is given the same 
date as the statute itself, but it is impossible, of course, that both should be issued on 
the same day. We cannot tell how long elapsed before the ‘ Expositio’ was made, 
but certainly by 1279 there was no longer any hesitation in the matter of awarding 
damages in possessory assizes. A case of novel disseisin, occurring in Yorkshire in 
that year, has a marginal entry, ‘Dampna secundum statuta Gloucestrie, c. s.’ 
(Assize Roll, no. 1055, m. 48d). The compiler of the Year Book, 21-22 Edward I, 
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The twelfth chapter of the statute of Gloucester was ordained 
by the king and council in reply to direct representations on the 
part of the citizens of London! that a grievance occasioned by 
legal procedure should be removed. Hitherto, whenever a man, 
impleaded in the hustings, vouched to warranty one who was 
outside the city’s jurisdiction, it had been customary for the 
voucher to be tried before the king’s justices when they were 
next on eyre at the Tower. But it was inevitable that the 
long intervals between one eyre and another should cause many 
delays which brought with them great inconvenience and 
hardship.2 To remedy this state of affairs, it was provided in 
1278 that he who vouched a ‘foreigner’ to warranty in the 
hustings might have a chancery writ, directed to the sheriff of 
the county in which the vouchee had lands, to summon him to 
appear on an appointed day in the court of common pleas, and 
another writ ordering the mayor and bailiffs of London to stay 
proceedings in the hustings until the voucher had been tried. 
That done, the plea was to return to the hustings for final judge- 
ment on the principal issue. Such was the procedure for two 
and a half years, but this reform had evidently not succeeded in 
its purpose, for on 10 June 1281 this chapter was solemnly ‘ cor- 
rected and changed ’ by the king and council. Instead of leav- 
ing it to the tenant to seek a writ in chancery for summoning 
the stranger to warranty, it was now decreed that the mayor 
and bailiffs should automatically adjourn the parties before the 
bench, send there the record of the plea, and in the meantime 
postpone further action before themselves. As soon as the judges 
of the bench received the record, it was they who were to issue 
the writ of summons which brought the vouchee before them. 

But this did not end the troubles which gathered round the 
question of foreign vouchers within London, and circumstances 
arose later which caused both official and unofficial explanations 
of the reasons for the*alteration of the statute of Gloucester to 


p. 308, still thought it necessary to add a note that in a possessory assize a man could 
recover no damages save those sustained since the statute of Gloucester, even though 
he had been disseised twenty years earlier. 

1 Liber Custumarum (Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, ii. pt. i), p. 169: ‘ad 
quorum rogamina et prosecutionem ordinatum fuit per dominum regem et consilium 
suum et in statuto predicto provisum. .. .’ 

? The last eyre was in 1276. Although the traditional interval was seven years, 
the next eyre did not take place until 1321. 

’ Statute of Gloucester, c. 12 ; Statutes of the Realm,i. 49. In this matter London 
was a favoured jurisdiction, As a rule, the royal courts, once they had obtained 
cognizance of a plea, never allowed it to pass out of their jurisdiction. Their par- 
ticipation in cases of ‘foreign’ vouchers arose from the fact that if the lands of the 
vouchees lay entirely outside the bounds of the local jurisdiction, that local jurisdic- 
tion was powerless to enforce their attendance and had to seek the aid of the royal 
courts whose authority could alone transcend those bounds. 

‘Liber Custumarum, p. 175; Statutes of the Realm, i. 52. 
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be put forward. For more than thirty years after 1281 legal 
procedure followed the lines laid down in that year until, 
in 1313-14, one Gregory of Norton made exception to it on the 
ground that it was obviously contrary to the terms of the statute 
of Gloucester. William Bereford and his colleagues examined 
both the statute and also the amended article which was alleged 
to have been sent by Edward I to the mayor and sheriffs of 
London, found that there was complete disagreement between 
them, and for two years refused to try cases brought before them 
in what was by this time the traditional way. The situation 
was critical, for all judgements given in accordance with the 
amendment were not beyond the danger of being reversed. 
Unable themselves to find any satisfactory evidence about the 
change in 1281, in spite of a search for more than two years among 
the records, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of London ob- 
tained a writ of certiorari to the treasurer and chamberlains of 
the exchequer, who at last in 1316 discovered the record of a 
case of 1290 to which a transcript of the amended article was 
sewn and in accordance with which judgement had been given. 
Thereupon the council on 2 May 1316 ordered the judges of the 
bench to continue following the procedure laid down in the article, 
even though it did not accord on all points with the statute of 
Gloucester.” 

However doubtful we may be whether the common law courts 
had any official version of the statutes to which they could refer,’ 
it is quite clear that the bench had no authoritative copy of the 
article of 1281, and the curious situation that arose in Edward II’s 
reign provides a striking illustration of ‘ the failure of the courts 
to secure accurate knowledge of the details of the legislature’s 
enactments ’.4 But if the actual correction of the statute had 
slipped from the memories of men in 1313-14, it was still more 
likely that the reasons for the correction would have to be sup- 
plied by simply guessing at the intention of the legislature. 

A writ to the justices of the bench ventures a conjecture that 
the statute was altered for ‘ the hastening of justice and the avoid- 
ance of injuries arising through long delays’,® but qualifies it 
later by a cautious ‘so we believe’. A more specific reason is 
given in the royal writ to the treasurer and chamberlains order- 
ing a search to be made amongst the records in the treasury: 
delay had resulted from the fact that the tenant, who by the 


1 Liber Custumarum, pp. 170 ff. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 282. The amended form of this chapter is to be 
found later on the close roll (ibid. 1343-6, p. 63). It was at once enrolled in 1316 upon 
the plea rolls of the bench (no. 214, m. 105: the discovery of Mr. G. J. Turner, Year 
Book, 9 Edward II, p. xii). 

3 Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench (Selden Society), i. exxi, elx. 

* Plucknett, op. cit. p. 104. 5 Liber Custumarum, i. p. 175. 6 Ibid. p. 176. 
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statute of Gloucester had himself to seek a chancery writ to bring 
the vouchee into court, found it difficult to obtain one, for the 
chancery was often, by reason of war, in Wales and Scotland, so 
that access to it was far from safe.1 The compiler of the Liber 
Custumarum adds the gloss that poverty or illness or similar 
misfortunes might hinder the tenant’s return so that he could 
not appear in the bench on the day appointed and in consequence 
lost his process.2 It is evident, therefore, that it was the tenant 
who was regarded as the party whose grievances were to be re- 
moved by the abolition of the need for seeking a chancery writ 
to remove the process from the hustings to the bench. But these 
interpretations of 1316 have done some violence to history, for 
from 7 August 1278, when the statute of Gloucester was made, 
until 10 June 1281 when c. 12 was corrected, the chancery of 
Edward I was never in Scotland, for war with that country was 
still unknown, nor even in Wales, for the first Welsh war was 
over and the second not yet begun. There is equally absent 
any foundation in fact for the suggestion that difficulty in reach- 
ing the chancery resulted in unjust and unavoidable default. 
Moreover, a petition which the Londoners sent to the king some- 
time between 20 March 1280 and 10 June 1281 declared that the 
injured party was not the tenant but the demandant, for in it 
is recounted not the grievances but the misdeeds of the tenant. 


1 Liber Custumarum, p. 172. 

2 Ibid. p. 170. This view seems to have been accepted as satisfactory by Dr. 
R. R. Sharpe (Cal. of Letter Books of the City of London, A, pp. ix—x). 

3 Ancient Petition, no. 10975: printed below, p. 473. The petition is the second 
of five which have been written on the recto of a single sheet of parchment. The 
subject-matter of the first of these petitions allows the document to be dated with 
fair accuracy. It alludes to the fact that once it had been customary for foreign 
merchants to be given a period of only forty days from their arrival in London within 
which to sell their wine and merchandize (see Cal. of Letter Books, C, p. x). This was 
always an inconvenience and hardship to them, and the king, often dependent on 
these merchants for loans, was usually inclined to show them considerable favour in 
spite of the opposition of the jealous and unfriendly London traders. The Londoners 
now complained that during the war, undoubtedly the first, in Wales, Edward I had 
extended the period of stay of the Gascon merchants to three months (cf. Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1272-9, p. 375), but the concession, so they asserted, was’ not intended to be in 
force permanently. Yet the Gascon merchants had taken continual advantage of it, 
nor did later protests of the Londoners in the Easter parliament of 1279 avail in getting 
it withdrawn (Richardson and Sayles, Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie Hactenus Inediti, 
p. 4). The alien traders had consolidated their position by obtaining a fresh writ 
from the king, addressed to the mayor and sheriffs, forbidding them to obstruct the 
Gascon merchants in trading with whom they liked iuxta formam provisionis predicte. 
This writ is now classified as Ancient Petition no. 10974, and there can be little doubt 
that it was an enclosure with the petition of the Londoners which follows it and in- 
corporates its substance. The writ is dated exactly: 20 March in the eighth year 
at Down Ampney, where Edward I was in 1280 from 28 February till 27 March (Henry 
Gough, Itinerary of Edward I, i. 104 f.). The petition, therefore, lies between this 
date and 10 June 1281 when the statute of Gloucester, c. 12, was amended. There is 
a fair presumption that it would be presented in tempore parliamenti at Easter 1281, 
the amendment being published on the last day before the king left Westminster 
for a short progress in the country (Gough, op. cit. i. 108). 








“ es oe, 
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The Londoners sought the amendment of the statute of Gloucester 
on the ground that some men arranged collusive actions with 
their warrantors simply in order to drag out the proceedings 
and thereby prolong their own tenure of the tenement in dispute, 
to the great and obvious damage of the demandant.' It was 
impossible to forbid the vouching of a warrantor, but process 
might be accelerated if the responsibility for obtaining a chancery 
writ to begin the action in the bench were removed from a 
tenant who had excellent reasons for delay in seeking such a writ. 
Some measure of reform was initiated when the issue of this 
writ was made in 1281 automatic with the passing of the plea 
from the hustings to the bench. G. O. SAYLEs. 


APPENDIX 
Ancient Correspondence, «ziti. no. 5 


ALIENORA dei gracia regina Anglie domina Hybernie et ducissa Aquitanie 
mater regis venerabili in Christo R[oberto] eadem gracia Bathoniensi 
et Wellensi episcopo, salutem et sincere dileccionis effectum. Cum quedam 
assisa capta nuper fuerit in comitatu Eboraci coram iusticiariis ad hoc 
assignatis super detentione xxij libratarum redditus ac dampna nostra 
vna cum dicto redditu sint nobis adiudicata per statutum domini regis 
quod nuper fecit apud Glouerniam ac dicti iusticiarii hesitent an recuper- 
are debeamus dampna nostra de toto tempore quo aduersarius noster 
dictum redditum occupauit vel a tempore dicti statuti facti vel a quouis 
alio tempore. Paternitatem vestram affectuose requirimus et rogamus 
quatinus cum domino rege super hoc colloquium habere velitis et ipsum 
rogare ex parte nostra vt istius statuti declaracionem faciat et illam sig- 
nificet iusticiariis antedictis. Tamen si placet super hoc faciatis quod 
exinde vobis teneamur ad grates speciales. Valete. 


Ancient Petition, no. 10975 


PRIENT e requerent nostre seygnur le rey ses prodes hommes de Londres 
que, desicom auncienement a tous iours soleient marchaunz e hommes? 
estraunges lor marchaundises paruendre dens les xl. iours de lour venue, 


1 Vouching to warranty was a very common method of legal trickery, nor did the 
Statute of Westminster I, c. 40 (Statutes of the Realm, i. 36) and the complementary 
enactment in 1292 (Rot. Parl. i. 78 ; Statutes of the Realm, i. 108 f.) put an end to it. 
Cf. Year Book, 21-22 Edward I, p. 288: the vouchee having made default, the tenant 
refused to pray judgement; ‘ this was done by collusion between the tenant and the 
vouchee in order to delay the demandant’. The way in which a skilful intermingling 
of essoin and default in a collusive action of warranty might manage to prolong pro- 
ceedings almost indefinitely is seen in a case before the bench in the Hilary term of 
1325 ; the pleadings justly provoked the remark that ‘ par collucion entre le tenant 
qi vouche et le vouchee, le demandant serroit delay de sa demande a toutz jours’ 
(Maynard’s Reports (1678), p. 587). 

* The words in italics are conjectural. The clerk has made an erasure and what 
was written is now quite illegible. 
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e pus apres ce nostre seygnur eit sur ce ordine plus largement de sa 
grace a ses marchaunz de Gascoyne, ce est a sauer denz iij. meis, e cel 
ordeinement seyt puplice e comaunde fermement a tenir sur forfeture, les 
marchaunz de Gascoyne, par encheson de vne grace ke le rey lour fist 
en tens de sa gere de Gales, cel ordeinement ont tot lesse, e cele grace ke 
fut graunte a tens ke passe est, continuent e continue ont contre la forme 
auauntdite, e sur ce purchace bref ke le rey, si luy plest, la forme face 
comaunder a garder desicom plus large estat eient ke vnqes mes naueyent 
par la forme. E del bref ke est funde en nauacion * hors de la forme, face 
si luy plest remedie. 

Ausint endreit del estatut de Gloucestre de waraunz foreins vochez 
en play de terre en la Cite, ke il seit amende, kar del houre ke le vochour 
est a termine a siwre vers son waraunt en la court le rey e ke le bref nostre 
seygnur vigne al meire e as viscontes de sourseer deskes il eit sa warancie 
desreene, aucuns ne siwent point, aucuns pledent oue lour garanz par 
consense et tenent le play longes, a grant damage e a grant delay del 
demaundant. 

Ausint endreit des Iuyfs ke enpledez sont par brefs nostre seygnur 
le rey de dreit des tenemenz en Londres en le husteng, les luyfs procurent 
brefs nostre seygnur le rey par le tesmoinage des iustices de Iuerie al 
meire e as viscontes ke il ne tignent nul cel play, dont il demaundent 
remedie. 

Ausint des heirs de ceus ki morts furent deuaunt le darein eyre de 
iustices a la Tour de Londres, por ki les heirs respondiront si com il poeient 
e sont amerciez por le fet de lour auncestres. 

Ausint de ceus ki attachez furent entre les deus heyres des iustices a 
venir a ceste heire e ke ne vindrent mie le primer iour, sont amerciez ke 
vnges mes en nul eire fet ne fut, fors sur le examinement des iustices de 
lauente ? ov la cheson® por quei il fusent attachez par coroner e par visconte. 


John of Northampton’s Pardons 


THE pardon of 3 June 1386,‘ granting remission of imprisonment 
to John of Northampton, John More, and Richard Norbury, was 
a bitter blow to London, and had been strenuously resisted in 
March and May of that year. Once again the city was compelled 
to bow before Lancaster’s influence. Brembre, Exton, and the 
mercantile aldermanry had one compensation, the knowledge 
that their rivals could not approach within 80 miles of the city. 
Less than a year later, on 17 April 1387, the city was startled 
by the mayor’s announcement that Lord de la Zouche was urging 
the king to grant a fuller pardon and a restoration of citizenship 
to Northampton and his confederates.® 

lie. ‘novation’. 

2i.e. ‘la vente,’ which should be the masculine ‘l’event’. This change of gender 
is not unusual. i.e. ‘encheson’. 4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-89, p. 158. 


5 Cal. of Pleas and Memoranda (ed. A. H. Thomas), iii. (1381-1412), 109-13 ; 
Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 279-82. 8 Ibid. p. 305. 
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The city quickly reacted to this new threat. On the same day 
the Common Council decided that Northampton, More, Norbury, 
and William Essex (who had escaped trial at the Tower on 
12 September 1384 by taking sanctuary) should be perpetually de- 
prived of the city’s freedom, in spite of any prospective royal 
favour.!. On 27 April a letter under the common seal was dis- 
patched to Lord de la Zouche expressing surprise at his action and 
urging him not to seek favour for self-confessed traitors.2 It was 
also decided that the mayor, aldermen, and citizens should ride to 
Easthampstead to intercede personally with the king. On 4 May 
a memorable meeting of mayor, aldermen, commonalty, and a 
large number of rich citizens was held in the Upper Chamber of 
the Guildhall. The recorder, William Cheyn, reported the result 
of the Easthampstead mission and announced that, though the 
king would maintain his right of granting favour, he would only 
do so after careful consideration.2 The Council then decided 
that, even though the king might extend further favour towards 
Northampton, More, and Norbury, they would never be re- 
stored to the city’s freedom and, as a permanent record of their 
guilt, the king’s charter describing their condemnation in the 
Tower of London on 12 September 1384 should be entered in 
the Letter Book. The Calendar notes on fo. ccxvi that the 
king’s charter is entered on the same folio. 

The king’s charter recites the letters patent of 26 September 
1384, issued after the Tower trial, condemning Northampton, 
More, and Norbury to ten years’ imprisonment and forbidding 
them on release to approach within 100 miles of London. On 
fo. cexvi, however, is entered not Northampton’s condemnation 
of September 1384, but his pardon of June 1386. This con- 
fusion between the two documents requires explanation. 

In the margin of fo. cexvi, and opposite the letters patent 
of 3 June 1386, are the words ‘Carta recita condempnacionis 
Joh’is Northamptone Joh’is More et Ric’i Northbury’ with a 
gloss written in another hand ‘cum abbreviacione et remissione 
quarundam punicionum adjudicatar . ...’ It is probable that 
the clerk who originally recorded the proceedings of the Council 
on 4 May 1387 failed to carry out faithfully its instructions. He 
may have been prompted by the desire to insert the later 
document which transcribes the greater part of the earlier letters 
patent for the sake of keeping the record up to date. Later 
his mistake was discovered and a marginal gloss was added to 
the effect that the document contained also the remission of 


1 Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 304. 2 and 3 Ibid. pp. 305-6. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-85, p. 464. Not only are the letters patent of September 
1384, considered so important at the May meeting of 1387, abbreviated on fo. cexvi, 
but they are recorded nowhere else in the Letter Book. 
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certain punishments. When the correction was made is uncer- 
tain. It may have been in January 1395, when the mayor, 
John Fresshe, restored Northampton to his citizenship. On 
this occasion there is internal evidence that the Letter Book 
folios were examined for previous references to judgements and 
ordinances made by former mayors, sheriffs, and aldermen 
against Northampton.' During this survey of the folios it is 
reasonable to conjecture that the error may have been noticed 
and corrected. 

Between the letters patent of 3 June 1386 and those of 
2 December 1390, granting remission of punishment imposed at 
the Reading and Tower trials, and on 1 December 1391, conced- 
ing the restoration of all Northampton’s forfeited estates (except 
those which had already passed into the king’s hands),? there are 
no references in either the official rolls or the city calendars to 
any other pardons. Yet the Westminster chronicler states that 
on 27 April 1387, at the instance of the duke of Ireland, the king 
restored to Northampton all his forfeited property, though he 
adds that this profited him little (‘ cui modicum sibi profecit ’).* 
Usually the chronicler is well informed on city politics, but on 
this occasion his 1387 ‘ pardon’ seems to rest on anticipation 
rather than fact. There is ample proof that the restoration of 
Northampton’s forfeited property was not permitted or even 
contemplated as early as April 1387. 

With the exception of the manor of Shoreditch with ‘les 
Polehous and Bowes ’ and a third part of the manor of Tottenham 
acquired in December 1382 from Sir Giles Daubeneye,* North- 
ampton’s property was situated in the city. It was mostly in 
Dowgate ward and the Ropery and consisted of houses, shops, 
and warehouses in Haywarflane, Gloverlane, Wendegooslane, and 
Cosyneslane, with scattered pieces in Pentecost Lane, the Cheap, 
and Cordwainer Street. Though all this property had fallen into 
the king’s hands and*had been granted mostly to royal clerks 
and servants by 8 March 1386, there is no evidence showing a 
restoration of any property before 1391. On 5 July 1387, two 
months after the date given by the Westminster chronicler, the 
king was completing the grant of a tenement in St. Owin’s parish 
to John Beaufitz and Thomas Dungesell.6 There is proof in 
the Fine Rolls on 3 December 1389 that the king’s hand was still 
not removed from Northampton’s property.’ In the meantime 
the city, acting within the limits prescribed by letters patent, 


1 Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 419-20. 2 Ibid. pp. 359 and 370. 

* Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 93. Medieval London, by Gordon Hume, p. 158, 
follows the chronicler’s statement. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-85, p. 210. 5 Ibid. 1385-89, p. 122. 6 Jbid. p. 330. 

? Cal. of Fine Rolls, x. 310; see also Cal. of Close Rolls, 1385-89, p. 576. 
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pressed the sentence of forfeiture to the utmost. At the meeting 
of 4 May 1387, the Council instructed the mayor to make care- 
ful inquiry into any of Northampton’s property not yet in the 
king’s hands.t_ On 16 September 1387 an inquisition, held before 
mayor, sheriffs, and recorder to discover, inter alia, further in- 
formation about Northampton’s unconfiscated property, brought 
no result.2 (The failure of a London jury to locate an ex-mayor’s 
property, mostly in London, suggests that the confiscation had 
been thorough.) Finally, on 7 October of the same year the city 
authorities were instructed under letter of Privy Seal to elicit 
further particulars of Northampton’s possessions. 

The Westminster chronicler’s record of a pardon on 27 April 
1387 may have been caused by the extraordinary circumstances 
of that eventful day. The city had been astounded ten days 
before by the news that Lord de la Zouche was beseeching the 
king to pardon Northampton completely and restore his citizen- 
ship. Rumours of an impending pardon, similar to the 1386 
pardon granted at Lancaster’s request, must have been wide- 
spread in London. The climax came on 27 April. Probably in 
the morning the Council dispatched an urgent letter to Lord de 
la Zouche imploring him to withdraw his suit ; in the afternoon 
came the desperate ride of mayor, aldermen, and citizens to 
Easthampstead, an action which must have caused the most 
fantastic conjectures. These events probably led the chronicler 
to convert anticipation into fact.‘ Later he does make a partial 
correction. In the proceedings of the Westminster Parliament, 
which sat from 12 November to 3 December 1390, he states that 
at the petition of the commons the king granted to Northampton 
the return of his forfeited property, ‘ et ita libere stare in civitate 
Londoniae sicut antea stetit paucis annis elapsis ’.5 On 2 Decem- 
ber 1390 letters patent were issued revoking completely the judge- 
ment of death, later commuted to imprisonment, but the restora- 
tion of forfeited estates was not authorized before the letters 
patent of 1 December 1391. 

Several explanations have been suggested to elucidate London’s 
policy towards the events which came to a climax in November 
1387. None of these has stressed the city’s reaction to a threatened 
return of Northampton. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the city authorities followed a constant policy since the previous 
April, when news of an impending pardon for Northampton arose 
and just before the king began his journey to the northern parts 

1 Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 307. 

? Cal. of Pleas and Memoranda, iii. (1381-1412), 137. 

3 Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 317. 

‘ The report of the king’s non-committal reply to the mayor’s plea at Easthampstead 


may have tended to increase city pessimism. See the king’s reply in Cal. Letter Book 
H, p. 306. 5 Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 243. 
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and Nottingham Castle.1 Their only aim was to safeguard the 
future against Northampton’s return and thereby to preserve their 
political power. Their consistent policy can be seen clearly in 
two directions: their anxiety to press every measure, within 
the limits of the royal letters patent, against Northampton and 
his confederates and, with Brembre as a go-between,? to bargain 
for London’s support to the king in his struggle with the Appellants 
in return for royal assurances about Northampton in the future 
and the maintenance of the terms of the 1386 pardon. On the 
one hand, the city authorities pronounced perpetual disenfran- 
chisement on Northampton, held an inquisition for determining 
his property concealed from the king’s hand, and inquired into 
his aiders and abettors.? On the other hand, the appointments 
of Thomas Usk, Northampton’s accuser at the Tower and Read- 
ing trials, as under-sheriff of Middlesex on 2 September, and of 
William Venour and Hugh Fastolf, both of Brembre’s party, as 
sheriffs of London on 21 September, showed the city’s anxiety 
to gain the king’s support.‘ The re-election of Nicholas Exton 
as mayor on 13 October was another bid for royal favour.® 
Brembre’s famous oath, one copy dispatched to the king on 
5 October and another entered on the folios of the Letter Book, 
illustrates the twofold direction of the city’s single policy.6 The 
copy delivered to the king by Nicholas Brembre at the abbey 
of Eynesham only contained clauses pledging the city’s support 
against any who proposed or spoke treason of the king. The 
city’s reward was a Privy Seal letter charging the authorities to 
ensure that no one attempt to petition him for greater favour 
towards Northampton. The Letter Book version has an ad- 
ditional clause pledging all citizens to resist the return to the 
city of Northampton, More, Norbury, and Essex within the limits 
ordained by royal letters patent. The insertion of this supple- 
mentary pledge clearly illustrates the contemporary dread of 
Northampton’s return, and the essentially local character of the 
city’s policy in the wider struggle of king and the royal party on 
the one side and Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick on the other. 


11t is only tentatively suggested here that the reopening of the Northampton 
episode in April 1387 by Lord de la Zouche was part of the king’s general plan by which 
he could bargain for London’s support in his projected coup d'état. It is significant 
that the Appellants, probably mindful of de la Zouche’s role in the ‘ conspiracy ’, 
later demanded his expulsion from court. See Walsingham, ii. 173; Knighton, 
ii. 257; Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 116. 

2 For evidence of Brembre meeting the king, see Knighton, ii. 236, Brembre at 
Nottingham, 25 August ; Cal. Letter Book H, p. 313, Brembre, carrying king’s letters, 
near Leicester about 15 September; Cal. Letter Book H, pp. 314-15, Brembre with 
city’s oath of allegiance at abbey of Eynesham about 6 October. 

3 Cal. Letter Book H, pp. 304, 306-7 ; Cal. of Pleas and Memoranda, iii. (1381-1412) 
4 Cal. Letter Book H, pp. 316-17, 313. 


137. 
5 Ibid. pp. 317 and 320. ® Ibid. pp. 314-15. 
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The plans of both king and city were rudely shaken, however, 
by the unexpected arrival of the Lords Appellant on the out- 


skirts of London in November 1387.1 H. J. Mrts. 





The Earliest Account of the Murder of James I of Scotland 


Few events have produced narratives so different from each 
other as the assassination of James I of Scotland. Already 
during the fifteenth century two versions of this murder were 
current, that is to say, the version given by Scottish, English, and 
French chroniclers, and the account incorporating the episode 
of James I’s hiding in an underground passage, which is only 
recorded in the ‘ Dethe of the Kynge of Scotis ’ by John Shirley, 
who, so he tells us, derived his narrative from a lost Latin original 
written about the year 1440.2. A third version, in which the well- 
known episode about Catherine Douglas appears for the first 
time, is to be found in the chronicle of Hector Boece, an author 
notorious for his mendacity, which was begun in 1531 and finished 
in 1535.8 


To the numerous contemporary accounts of the tragedy, 
which have come down to us,* we can now add a newsletter, 


1 For the unexpected arrival of the Appellants’ forces, see Walsingham, ii. 164, 
and Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 106, and for their secret methods, Thomas Favent’s 
‘ Historia Mirabilis Parliamenti’ (Camden Miscellany, xiv. 6-9). 

2 The Life and Death of King James I of Scotland, Maitland Club, 1837, p. 67. 

3 The latest modern account, published since this note was in the editor’s hands, 
is in E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, James I King of Scots, London, 1936. 

4 Fifteenth-century accounts of the assassination of James I are to be found in 
the following chronicles : 


Walter Bower, continuation of John of Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Edinburgh, 1759, 
ii. 503. 

Liber Pluscardensis (printed in Historians of Scotland, ed. Skene, vol. vii), Edinburgh, 
1877, pp. 388-90. 

John Shirley, ‘ The Dethe of the Kynge of Scotis ’, printed by J. Stevenson in The 
Life and Death of James I of Scotland, Maitland Club, 1837, pp. 45-67; the 
later discovered part of this work is printed in the Scottish Historical Review, 
ii (1904-5), pp. 97-9. 

One of the versions of the Latin Brut (printed in Kingsford, English Historical 
Literature in the Fifteenth Century, Oxford, 1913, pp. 312-23). 

An English Chronicle from 1377 to 1461, ed. J. S. Davies, Camden Soc. (No. 64), 
1856, p. 56. 

Jean Chartier, Histoire de Charles VII, Paris, 1665, p. 95. 

Monstrelet, Chronique, Paris, 1861, v. 275. 

Jean de Waurin, Chronicles, Rolls Series, iv. 209-10. 

Shorter accounts of the murder are to be found in Gregory’s Chronicle, Hardyng’s 

Chronicle, The English Brut, Higden’s Continuation, George Chastellain’s 

Chronicle, etc. The only Italian references to the murder that I could find, 

apart from the papal records, are those given by Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 

in his De Europa (Opera, Basel edn.), p. 443, and in his De Viris Illustribus, 

Stuttgardt, 1842, p. 47. Aeneas Sylvius’ interest in James I’s fate was due 

to the fact that he had been personally acquainted with the murdered king. 
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published here for the first time, which, besides being the earliest 
known account of the murder, seems to possess a special value.! 
The writer of this letter, the Italian Piero del Monte,? is known 
to students of the revival of classical learning as one of the lesser 
humanists who flourished during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. A Venetian by birth, he was one of the many dis- 
tinguished pupils of the famous Guarino da Verona.’ His 
natural abilities and his Ciceronian Latin gained him the favour 
of the Papal Curia, which sent him to England as collector of 
the papal tenth in 1435.4 The terms of his appointment extended 
his jurisdiction over Scotland and Ireland as well as England, 
so that his duties placed him in communication with prelates 
and papal officials throughout the British Isles.’ Thanks to 
his position he was soon on friendly terms with the most important 
persons in England, and especially with Cardinal Beaufort * and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, The latter’s interest in the re- 
vival of classical learning is well known, and del Monte encouraged 
the duke’s interest in humanism.? He was instrumental in 


1 Del Monte’s letter is in MS. Vatican Library, Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 119-123 ; 
this manuscript, which is in the autograph of del Monte, contains 151 letters and some 
orations by him. The letters are disposed in some kind of chronological order, so that 
it is possible to give an approximate date to those which are undated. A manuscript 
copy of this letter-book was made in the eighteenth century for Cardinal Quirini, who 
intended to prepare an edition of the letters. (The cardinal’s copy is now MS. Bib- 
lioteca Quiriniana, Brescia, D. IV, 16-18.) The letter-book is still unpublished ex- 
cept for a few letters which have been printed by scholars during the last two cen- 
turies. Professor Haller had prepared an edition of del Monte’s correspondence, 
but his edition, though set in proof, was never published owing to the Great war. 
Professor Haller very kindly placed his own copy of the proofs of his edition at my 
disposal, for which I am much indebted to him. I am equally indebted to the kind- 
ness of Professor Foligno of Magdalen College, Oxford, who put me in touch with 
Professor Haller, and secured me photographs of the Vatican manuscript. A list 
of the letters contained in MS. Vat. Lat. 2694 is printed in Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
xxiv (1907), fasc. 15, pp. 113-15. 

2 Del Monte’s only modern biography was written by A. Zanelli in Archivio Storico 
Lombardo, xxxiv (1907), fasc. 14, pp. 318-78, fasc. 15, pp. 46-115: this biography 
is, however, very incomplete so far as del Monte’s sojourn in England is concerned. 
On his stay in England see W. Schirmer, Der Englische Friihumanismus, Leipzig, 
1931, pp. 44-8: Schirmer’s account ignores several of the original sources for del 
Monte’s sojourn. 3 Zanelli, op. cit. pp. 320-2. 

“Vatican Archives, Register 373, fo. 177%. The appointment is dated 21 April 
1435. On his appointment papal letters were issued recommending del Monte to 
Henry VI and the English Council (Cal. Papal Registers, London, 1909, viii. 221). 
He was in Ghent on his way to London on 23 July 1435 (MS. Vat. Lat. 2934, fo. 91) : 
he was already in London on 10 August (ibid. fo. 91%). 

5 Del Monte’s correspondence in MS. Vat. Lat. 2694 contains several letters ad- 
dressed to British ecclesiastics. 

* A papal letter recommending him to Cardinal Beaufort had been issued to him 
on his appointment to the collectorship, Cal. Papal Letters, vii. 221: a letter from him 
to the cardinal is in MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 182Y-183¥. Francesco Barbaro had 
early in 1435 written to Beaufort from Verona, recommending del Monte to him. 
Barbaro’s letter is printed in R. Sabbadini, 130 lettere inedite di F. Barbaro, Salerno, 
1884, pp. 75-6, where it is dated 1434. 

7 See Schirmer, op. cit. pp. 45-8, and ante, x. 99-103. 
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securing the employment of the Italian scholars, Beccaria and 
Frulovisi, as his secretaries. Del Monte, who as papal collector, 
if Gascoyne’s gossip is to be believed, kept up the standard of 
rapacity set by his predecessors in that office,? was constantly 
in touch with the Curia and with the pope himself, to whom he 
often addressed long letters on political matters written in choice 
humanistic Latin. Part of his correspondence with the Curia 
during the period of his collectorship is fortunately still extant,’ 
and among his letters to Pope Eugenius IV there is a newsletter 
written from London on 28 February 1436/7, in which the murder 
of James I of Scotland is described with much detail. James I 
was murdered in the Black Friars Convent at Perth, where he 
was holding his court, on 20 February 1436/7.4 The earliest 
mention of the event that has come down to us is of 27 February 
1436/7, and is contained in a letter from the bishop of Urbino, 
then papal legate in Scotland, to the prior of St. Andrews, in 
which the legate bewails the king’s unhappy fate.5 By that date, 
however, the news of the murder had already reached London,*® 
for shortly after the event, Joan Beaufort, the widowed queen, 
had a newsletter with a narrative of the crime dispatched to 
England, either to her relations or to the council. This letter, 
which is unfortunately lost, reached London before the last day 
of February, and its contents formed indirectly a source of del 
Monte’s narrative, through Cardinal Henry Beaufort,? who was 
the uncle of the queen of Scotland ;* the word ‘ principibus ’ 
in del Monte’s reference most probably refers to the ‘members of 
the Council, with whom he was in close contact in virtue of his 
position, rather than to actual members of the royal house. Thus 


1 On Frulovisi and del Monte see R. Sabbadini, ‘ Tito Livio Frulovisio umanista 
del sec. XV’, in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, ciii (1934). 59. I have 
collected evidence to prove that Beccaria entered Gloucester’s service, thanks to del 
Monte’s good offices, in a paper I am preparing on Beccaria. 

2 Thomas Gascoyne, Loci e libro veritatum, ed. Thorold Rogers, Oxford, 1881, 
pp. 123, 125, 126. 3 In MS. Vat. Lat. 2694. 

4 This is the date given by Monstrelet, op. cit. v. 275, and Waurin, op. cit. iv. 209 
(if by the first Wednesday in Lent, which Waurin gives as the date of the murder, 
is meant not Ash Wednesday, which in the year 1436/7 fell on 13 February, but the 
first Wednesday after it). Bower, op. cit. ii. 503, gives 21 February as the date. 
From these authorities it seems very possible that the real date was during the night 
between 20 and 21 February. On the Blackfriars Convent as a royal residence see 
R. Milne, The Blackfriars of Perth, Edinburgh, 1893, p. xix. 

5 Printed in Copiale prioratus Sancti Andree, ed. J. H. Baxter, St. Andrews Uni- 
versity publications, 1931, pp. 146-7. 

® The length and careful style of del Monte’s letter make it obvious that its com- 
position must have taken several hours. Thus it may be inferred that, even if he 
had been told the news as soon as it reached London and had started to write at once, 
at least one day elapsed between the time when the news reached the Council and the 
completion of the letter to the pope. 

7 See the passage below, p. 491, ‘in quibus scribendis &c. innotescere fecit ’. 

8 Joan Beaufort was a daughter of John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, the cardinal’s 
brother. 
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we know a very important source of del Monte’s narrative of 
the regicide. Since it came indirectly from the queen we can 
safely assume that del Monte’s letter has a strong claim to fur- 
nish us with the true version of the event. The news of the 
murder made an impression in England and France.!' On the 
other hand, Hinrik Vorrac, proconsul of Danzig, writing from 
London to the Hansa on 12 March 1436/7,2 when the news 
had already been well known in London for over ten days, does 
not include it amongst his news, and only mentions it casually 
in a subsequent letter written some two months later.* Del 
Monte, however, hastened to send the news to the pope. But 
then he had special reasons for so doing. The relations between 
the Roman Church and James I had been far from smooth, and the 
recent sending of the bishop of Urbino as papal legate to Scotland 
had not completely quieted the stormy waters. Owing to James’s 
death a great obstacle to the interests of the Papacy in Scotland 
had been removed, and it was important that the pope should 
be informed at once. Besides, a Christian prince had been 
murdered. Del Monte’s letter was written on 28 February 
1436/7, and apparently it reached its destination, since a papal 
letter on 5 May 1437, addressed to the bishop of Urbino, seems 
to make an allusion to it. Del Monte seized the opportunity 
of having to write a newsletter to compose a short treatise in 


which he related the history of the end of James I according 
to the humanist conceptions of historiography, in which he follows 
the views ‘of his teacher, Guarino da Verona, on historical 
writing.6 Like many other humanistic historians, del Monte 
is inclined to sacrifice the subject-matter to the form. Thus 


1 This may be inferred from the fact that references to the tragedy are to be found 
in a comparatively large number of fifteenth-century English and French chronicles. 

2 Hanse-Recesse, ed. G. von der Ropp (1431-76), Leipzig, 1876-89, ii. 49-50. 

3*Ttem de Konynk van Schotlant is doet geslagen van sinem egenem volke und 
sin son to Konynge gekronet ’, ibid. ii. 50-1. 

“On the relations between James I and the Roman Curia see R. K. Hannay, 
The Scottish Crown and the Papacy, 1424-1560, Edinburgh, 1931; J. Robertson, 
Statuta Ecclesiae Scotianae, Bannatyne Club, 1866, i. lxxxii—xe ; Copiale, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 
On the bishop of Urbino see Copiale, p. 461. The bishop, who had obtained a safe- 
conduct from Henry VI on 22 November 1436 (Rymer, Foedera, London, 1710, x. 
660), reached Scotland shortly before Christmas (Bower, op. cit. ii. 502; Liber Plus- 
cardensis, p. 380. The latter, however, places it erroneously under the year 1435). 

5 Cal. Papal Letters, viii. 230, printed in full in Raynaldus, Annales, Lucca, 1752, 
ix. 231-2: in this letter, Pope Eugenius IV writes that since receiving the bishop’s 
letter he has heard the news of the king’s death. His phraseology implies that the 
source of information was not the bishop, and it seems quite possible that the pope 
alludes here to del Monte’s newsletter, which must have reached the Curia by 5 May 
1437, which was the date when the letter to the bishop of Urbino was written. 

* On the humanistic conception of history see E. Fueter, Geschichte der Neueren 
Historiographie, Munich, 1925, and R. Sabbadini, Il metodo degli umanisti, Florence, 
1922, pp. 75-85 ; Guarino’s theories on how history should be written were expounded 
by him in a letter to Tobia del Borgo printed in Epistolario di Guarino, ed. Sabbadini, 
Venice, 1915-19, ii. 458. 
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he generally omits to mention any names, whether of persons 
or places, possibly because even their Latinized forms might 
have spoilt the elegance of his Latin. He does not give the 
dates of the events he describes. On the other hand, he is anxious 
to let the pope know that he is relating nothing but the truth, 
and that he relies on reputable sources for his facts. The nar- 
rative begins with the meeting of a parliament summoned by 
the king a few months before his murder in order to ask for a 
grant which was necessary for the prosecution of the war against 
England. This is followed by a long speech by an unnamed 
spokesman, in which the king is lectured on the evils connected 
with war against England and besought to pursue a policy of 
peace. There can hardly be any doubt that this speech is a 
rhetorical reconstruction by del Monte. Its Latin style, which 
conforms to that of the rest of the letter, its chronological idio- 
syncrasies, the speaker’s uncertainty about James I’s regnal 
year, and above all the sentiments in the speech, which are those 
of a papalist living in England rather than those of any Scottish 
noble, betray its origin. Del Monte probably composed it in 
order to reveal clearly if not concisely what in his opinion were 
the causes that led to the murder. 

The king’s reactions to this speech and the subsequent con- 
spiracy against him are related, followed by a description of the 
murder and a disquisition on its moral lesson. As a high official of 
the Roman Church, del Monte’s feelings could only be adverse to 
the dead man. Consequently, in spite of his intention to remain 
purely objective, one can perceive a hostility to the dead king 
throughout the narrative. The real causes which he gives for 
the regicide did not prevent him from ultimately attributing the 
events to Divine justice in order to give an example to rulers 
too defiant of God and his ministers on earth. He claims to 
be shocked by the atrocity of the murder. Still, he cannot suc- 
ceed in hiding his inner satisfaction at the disappearance of 
James I from this world. 

So far as the description of the motives and events which led 
to the murder is concerned, del Monte is our only authority for 
the version he gives. Contemporary chroniclers give funda- 
mentally different versions from his. According to del Monte 
some of the Scottish magnates had realized that nothing short 
of James I’s death could stop the policy followed by the king, 
which in their judgement was bringing the country to ruin. 
Events in the last parliament had shown only too clearly that 
persuasion would prove useless, and that the only way to free 





* Humanistic historians often expounded historical causes by means of a fictitious 
speech ; cf. George of Trebizond, Rhetorichorum libri V (written about 1434), Venice, 
1523, fos. 82v-84v. 
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the country from despotism and bankruptcy was to get rid of 
the king. The actual murderers were mostly persons with per- 
sonal grievances against their victim, but behind them stood 
persons whose private motives were linked to reasons of a higher 
character. It seems probable that del Monte derived his infor- 
mation mainly from members of the English Council and from 
the bishop of Urbino, since, as we know from his letters, he was 
in correspondence with the bishop, to whom he gave political 
advice during his legation in Scotland.1. Judging from both 
the certain and the probable sources from which del Monte de- 
rived his information, we can suggest that his newsletter includes 
more or less what was known to the English government at the 
time. R. WEIss. 


Vatican Library, Rome. MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 119V—-123v ? 


Summo pontifici domino nostro Eugenio pape quarto. Magni criminis 
reus essem, beatissime pater, ac propterea magna reprehensione dignus, 
nec minori pena plectendus, nisi eorum que contingunt, maxime cum 
gravia sint, sanctitatem vestram facerem certiorem. Non sum enim 
nescius ad sedem apostolicam, cui disponente Domino sanctitas vestra 
meritissime presidet, maiora totius orbis negotia esse referenda. Igitur 
sanctitati vestre, que divino munere summi sacerdotis gradum recepit et 
in puppi sedens ecclesie clavumque fidei tenens Petri naviculam inter 
hos mundi turbines ac procellas prudentissime gubernat, ignominiosam 
regis Scotie mortem paucis scribere institui. 

Collegerat superioribus mensibus rex ille, pro regni sui vetusto more, 
pontifices principes aliosque primates, ut eorum consilio et auxilio regni 
sui necessitatibus provideret.2 Ad id precipua eius ferebatur intentio, 


1 Del Monte had seen the bishop of Urbino in London before 11 November 1436 
(MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fo. 110%). Before that date he had already written to him to 
advise him on the policy to follow (ibid. fo. 110™*v). There are two other letters 
from del Monte to the bishop also dealing with political matters, written on 23 October 
1437 and in February 1437/8, which are also extant (ibid. fos. 125y & 150°). For 
other possible sources of del Monte’s narrative see p. 481, p. 489, n. 1, and p. 491, n. 4. 

2 As MS. Vat. Lat. 2694 is the autograph of del Monte, I have kept its spelling 
and attempted no emendations. Thus I have preserved the absence of diphthongs, 
the use of which had been lost during the middle ages and was only gradually revived 
during the fifteenth century, although Coluccio Salutati had drawn attention to them 
as early as 1391 (C. Salutati, Hpistolario, ed. Novati, Rome, 1891-6, ii. 280). The 
only alterations made in the text given in the manuscript are the substitution of v 
for u whenever the latter is meant to represent the sound v, and t for c in some cases 
of c before i and another vowel. This letter must have been sent from London to 
Bologna where the Curia was residing at the time (see Cal. Papal Letters, viii). 

’The parliament mentioned here is very probably the one that assembled at 
Edinburgh on 22 October 1436, a few days after the king’s return from the disastrous 
siege of Roxburgh (Bower, op. cit. ii. 502 ; Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, London, 
1814, ii. 23-4): unfortunately the Acts only refer to legislation passed during this 
parliament. ‘The Dethe,’ p. 51, gives the date of this parliament as All Hallows day, 
1436. As the bishop of Urbino was not in Scotland at the time, it seems possible that 
del Monte derived his information about the events that took place in it from another 
source, 
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ut adversus hunc illustrem Anglie regem vires semifractas reficeret et 
grandem pararet exercitum. Tanto enim odio in caput statum ac fortunas 
Anglicorum exarserat, ut omnem pacis et concordie tractatum veluti 
pestem quandam abhorreret neque de re aliqua magis quam de bello et 
iniuriis cogitaret. Et quoniam pecuniam sciebat esse nervum belli 
neque tam Philippum quam Philippi aurum Greciam subegisse, spoliis 
rapinis aliisque immoderatis exactionibus pecuniam a subditis sibi populis 
colligebat. Ea in re neque clero neque ecclesiis neque sacerdotibus parcens, 
in auri et argenti habundantia victoriam adversus hostes repositam esse 
existimabat. Factum erat sub eo, ut aiunt, deterioris conditionis sacer- 
dotium, quam sub Pharaone fuerit, qui legis divine notitiam non habebat. 
Ille siquidem, omnibus aliis servituti subactis, sacerdotes eorumque agros 
et predia plena gaudere instituit libertate, atque ex publico illis alimoniam 
ministravit.1_ Id autem cum antea persepe, tum proximis diebus facere 
proposuerat, ut magno collecto thesauro validum adversus Anglicos 
pararet exercitum, a quibus superiori anno profligatus atque ignominiose 
fugatus fuerat.2 In hoe itaque conventu, quem, ut diximus, rex ille 
collegerat, ante omnia pecuniarum subsidium, et quidem grande, sibi 
dari postulavit ut adveniente vere exercitum conscriberet, conscriptum 
adversus Angliam duceret illatasque iniurias vi et armis ulcisceretur. 
Magno fastu magnoque imperio et superba quadam auctoritate, iniuriis 
quoque ac minis eum dicunt in ea oratione usum fuisse ac propterea his 





rebus audientium fere omnium animos ad odium atque indignationem fo. 120% 


provocasse. Qui regis animum cognoscebant eiusque iram ac repentinum 
furorem, in quem pronus nimium videbatur, pertimescebant, indutias 
unius diei sibi dari postularunt, ut eorum examinatis discussisque facul- 
tatibus habitoque invicem colloquio regio desiderio satisfacerent. Date 
fuerunt petentibus indutie, que, quoniam breves erant, negari honeste 
nullatenus poterant. Postridie cum omnes in regiam convenissent, is 


cui a ceteris respondendi munus iniunctum fuerat, hune fere in modo 
exorsus est. 


1 The exchequer rolls of Scotland for the period (ed. Burnett, Edinburgh, 1880-2, 
vols. iv & v). give no corroboration of this statement, which implies that James I 
confiscated some of the Church estates and granted pensions to the despoiled clergy 
in compensation. On James I’s anti-clerical legislation and activities see J. Robertson, 
op. cit. i. lxxx-xevii; Hannay, op. cit. pp. 4-5, and ‘ Cameron, James I and the Papacy’, 
in Scottish Hist. Rev. xv (1918). 190-200; A. I. Cameron, The Apostolic Camera and 
Scottish Benefices, St. Andrews University Publications, 1934, especially p. xxviii, 
n. 1; Copiale, pp. xlvi-xlviii. Bower, op. cit. ii. 508, praises James I for his religious 
zeal, but then he was a partisan of the king during the dispute. 

* The defeat alluded to here is the siege of the castle of Roxburgh in August 1436 
when James I retreated before the joint armies of the earl of Northumberland, the 
archbishop of York, and the bishop of Durham (Bower, op. cit. ii. 502; Liber Plus- 
cardensis, p. 380; ‘ The Latin Brut ’, Kingsford, op. cit. p. 322; J. Hardyng, Chronicle, 
ed. H. Ellis, London, 1812, p. 397; ‘ Gregory’s Chronicle’ in Historical Collections 
of a London Citizen, Camden Society, 1876, p. 179; Incerti scriptoris Chronicon 
Angliae de regnis trium Lancastrensium, ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1848, p. 16). The 
expression ‘ superiori anno’ is in relation to the time when del Monte wrote. It is 
true that according to English usage it was still the year 1436 when the letter was 
written, but in the Papal Chancery (except in the case of Bulls, for which the usage 
varied until Eugenius IV made the reckoning of the beginning of the year ‘ ab incar- 
natione ’ compulsory) and in Rome and the Roman territory the year was reckoned 
to begin ‘a nativitate’ at the time (L. Cappelli, Cronologia, Milan, 1906, p. xvii). 
By this del Monte dates his letter. 
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‘Tuam, serenissime princeps, latere non credimus maiestatem, qua 
fide, qua constantia, qua diligentia, quibus viribus, qua fortitudine nos, 
parentes nostros, liberos amicos propinquos, fortunas denique et opes 
omnes multis magnisque periculis exposuerimus, ut regni tui fines cum 
dignitate et gloria tua conservaremus atque ampliaremus. Pluries 
bellum Anglorum regi nobis vicino intulisti;} totus enim ad arma et 
bella nobis natus videris. Id iure an iniuria feceris, ad nos iudicare non 
pertinet, sed, etsi pertineret, non arbitramur id esse huius loci aut temporis. 
Te semper secuti sumus, tuo semper imperio paruimus, tuis mandatis 
obtemperavimus, et quoniam Anglicos tibi hostes feceras, sive magno, 
quo in eos odio ferebaris, sive spe ditioris prede, sive regnandi cupiditate, 
nos semper promptissimos ac dicto parentes invenisti, ut regnum Anglorum 
spoliis rapinis incendiis iniuriis aliisque damnis hostiliter vastaremus. 
Magnis itaque collectis exercitibus te sepenumero secuti sumus et cum 
hostibus manus fortissime conseruimus.2 Qualem vero exitum res nostre 
habuerint, per immortalem Deum, pudet nos commemorare. Nam ex 
nostris innumerabiles pene perierunt, reliqui omnes aut capti et in ser- 
vitutem ducti aut turpiter ac verecunde in fugam versi sunt; neque 
regia dignitas, neque magnitudo animi, qua plurimum vales, neque valide 
exhortationes tue fugam sistere potuerunt. In tantum valuit hostilis 
exercitus robur atque impetus. Vidimus agros nostros desolatos, domos 
exustas, abducta pecora, omnia igne ferroque consumpta; quantum 
vero auri et argenti pro captivorum redemptione nos erogare oportuerit, 
non facile dicere possumus. Nihil unquam mali Anglicis intulimus, 
quin longe maiora atque graviora ab eis receperimus. Quid igitur in 
bellum ruimus? Cur hostes ad nostras iniurias provocamus? Cur 
excitamus dormientes ? Quid incassum laboramus? Quid substantiam 
nostram, redditus vectigalia nervos ac vires nostras consumimus? An 
speras Anglie regnum tue posse subici potestati? Vana profecto est 
hee spes, et qua te sapientissimum principem teneri nullatenus credimus ; 
plurimum enim in se habet, ne dicam vanitatis, sed temeritatis, et quam 
non Magis assequi potes, quam si occeanum mare nucis cortice siccare 
contenderes. Est siquidem regnum illud, ut scis, opulentissimum latis- 
simum et omnibus rebus copiosissimum. Illi longe impares viribus 
sumus. Nam infinita hominum multitudine maximisque habundat 
divitiis. Memini me puerum a parente meo pluries audivisse, regem 
Anglie duabus rebus que ad bellum potissime sunt dominari, hominibus 
scilicet et divitiis. Vidimus persepe magnos Anglicorum terra marique 
deletos exercitus, ita ut actum de regno illo omnes fere iudicarent. At 
paulo post collecti congregatique sunt multo maiores ac potentiores. 
Tanta est et divitiarum et hominum multitudo. Nonne etate nostra 
Henricus quintus, princeps illustris, omne ferme regnum Francie sue 
dictioni subegit, validos prostravit exercitus, incendit urbes, oppida 
vastavit, principes et nobiles captivos duxit, et demum Francie regem 
ad ultimos usque regni fines in fugam compulit ? Superiori vero anno,* 


1 This is not true. James I kept the peace till 1436. Bower, op. cit. pp. 509-10, 
praises him for introducing peace into Scotland. 

2 See above, n. 1, and p. 485, n. 2. 

* These events took place in the same year in which the parliament was held ; 
cf. p. 485, n. 2. 
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quo ab eis superati fuimus, nonne eodem tempore exercitum adversus 
nos triginta, in Normanniam decem, adversus insignem Burgundie ducem 
sexaginta milium, classem vero ducentarum navium instructam para- 
tamque habuerunt?! Si quis hunc belli apparatum terra marique col- 
lectum Darii aut Mithridatis aut Xerxis exercitibus comparaverit, nonne 
id quidem iure ac merito faciet? Quid igitur cogitas, clarissime rex ? 
Quid versas animo? Non sunt hee que dicimus somnia, non vana aut 
falsa, non poetarum figmenta aut aniles fabule, non vetusta aut remota 
a sensibus nostris, sed vera recentia et tibi ac toti orbi notissima. Quo- 
circa te oramus, te obsecramus, a te petimus ac postulamus, ut depositis 
bellorum curis molestiis ac difficultatibus pacis consilia cogites, pacem 
queras, de pace cum hostibus tractari permittas, qua nihil potest esse 
principibus laudabilius, populis vero ac civitatibus nihil potest esse utilius. fo. 121¥ 
Imitare Nummam Pompilium, secundum Romanum regem, cui plurimum 
laudis ab historiarum scriptoribus datur, quod urbem vi et armis conditam, 
legibus deorumque ceremoniis, summa deinde pace auxit et munivit. 
Extant innumera veterum regum exempla, qui bellorum pericula for- 
midantes, pacem quietem ac tranquillitatem populis suis magno studio 
quesierunt. Hee, quesumus, tibi pone ante oculos, ab his consilium sume. 
Horum disce, rogamus, exemplo: ingentem animi tui magnitudinem 
aliquantisper compescere et sapientie legibus institutisque frenare, ne 
forte, si impetum animi tui sequi volueris, te in primis, nos deinde omnes, 
regnum hoc tuum et omnem omnino Scotorum gentem in perniciem atque 
interitum trahas. Vicesimus tertius regni tui, si recte memoria teneo, 
annus iam agitur,” et ne horam quidem pacis aut quietis ullam gustavimus. 
Regium illud solium in quo sedes, ornatissimum quidem ac pulcherrimum, 
te debet admonere, te ideo regem nobis datum esse, ut regas, non ut perdas, 
ut serves, non ut disperdas. Permitte nos tandem cum uxoribus nostris. 
ac liberis quietam aliquando ab externis bellis vitam ducere rebusque 
nostris intendere. Noli gentem tuam, noli populum tuum perdere aut 
in manibus inimicorum tradere. Noli obedientes tibi populos tanquam 
oves ad occisionem ducere. Noli tandem tuorum sanguinem sine causa 
effundere. Parce ferro, parce bello, cuius varii sunt eventus. Elige 


1Cf. Thomas Basin, Historiarum de rebus a Carolo Septimo (Societé pour Vhistoire 
de France), Paris, 1855, i. 131-2; the army sent against Scotland is the one which, 
led by the earl of Northumberland, relieved the siege of Roxburgh in 1436, see n. 27. 
Against the duke of Burgundy was sent a contingent under the duke of Gloucester, 
Accounts of its strength vary in contemporary chronicles from 10,000 to 60,000 ; 
it crossed to Calais in 500 ships: see K. H. Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
London, 1907, pp. 248, 249, n. 6. An army led by the duke of York and the earls 
of Mortain, Salisbury, and Suffolk, 1200 spearmen and 5000 bowmen strong, was pre- 
pared at the end of 1435 for the relief of Normandy (Sir J. Ramsay, Lancaster and 
York, Oxford, 1892, i. 478); Mortain left with part of it from Calais soon after 10 May 
1436 (Davies’ Chronicle, p. 55, estimates Mortain’s strength as 5000 men (sic)); York, 
Salisbury, and Suffolk went to Normandy with their contingent after 24 May (Ramsay 
op. cit. i. 484). 

?* Vicesimus tertius ’ is an impossible number for James I’s regnal year in 1436, 
for the twenty-third year of his reign would have begun in 1428 if reckoned from the 
king’s accession to the throne, or alternatively to the year 1446, that is to say nine 
years after his death if reckoned from the coronation. The doubt expressed in the 
speech about the regnal year probably reflects del Monte’s uncertainty as to whether 
he was giving the right figures. 
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pacem, illam quere, illam amplectere, in qua nulla dubietas, nulla in- 
certitudo, nulla turbatio esse potest. Memor esto, meliorem esse certam 
pacem quam speratam victoriam. Sine ut lanceas nostras et gladios 
vertamus in falces et vomeres, ut colamus agros nostros, ut domos edi- 
ficemus, ut mercature lucris ac questibus intendamus. Tempus enim 
est, ut post longissima bella, post maxima incommoda, post discrimina 
plurima, pace tandem ac tranquillitate potiamur, et a gravissimis cladibus 
ac calamitatibus, in quibus iam senuimus, aliquando divino primum 
munere, tua deinde opera, tuo studio respiremus. Utinam audire tibi 
liceret populorum tuorum lamentationes et gemitus, qui saxeum possent 
cor flectere atque emollire! Credimus profecto te pro regio officio proque 
tibi in subditos tuos benevolentia et caritate te belli consilia in pacis ac 
quietis facile commutaturum. Et si forte nostro quodam infortunio aut 
summi Dei in nos indignatione preces ac supplicationes nostras duro 
corde et obstinata mente contempseris teque ad bellum parare volueris, 
quod tamen de te principe nostro credere nullatenus possumus, tibi 
nuntiamus nihil nobis iurium, nihil fortunarum superesse, unde tibi ad 
belli apparatum auxilium prebere valeamus. Ita enim superioribus bellis 
victi prostrati exhausti ac debilitati sumus, ut vix nos ipsos, et id quidem 
perparce, alere ac sustentare valeamus. Decet itaque clementiam tuam, 
qua precipue decoratur regia sublimitas, clamores populorum tuorum 
patienter audire, exhaudire benigne, eorumque inopie ac miserie compati 
et condolere, sublevare necessitates, incommoda tollere et pacem a te 
summis precibus postulantes pacis beneficio sublevare, quam si tua opera, 
tua cura, tuaque industria consequemur, quod facile fieri posse speramus, 
si ad eum animum intenderis, nihil erit tuo nomine gloriosius, nihil pre- 
clarius, nihil excellentius : venerabuntur te presentes, celebrabunt posteri, 
et per omnium ora et linguas cum laude et gloria volitabis. Nos vero 
subditi tui nomen tuum perpetuis decorare curabimus monumentis, que 
nulla unquam delebit vetustas aut oblivio. Ipse quoque pius et miseri- 
cors Dominus Deus noster, pacis institutor et auctor, pro tam salutari 
in nos beneficio tuo felices tibi successus dabit, te proteget, te custodiet, 
tua iusta desideria complebit, et tandem cum illi animam reddideris, 
eterne beatitudinis premia largietur.’ 

Cum ille dicendi finem fecisset, omnes qui in concilio aderant, demissis 
in terram vultibus aliquandit silentium tenuerunt. Rex vero turbatus 
animo, furore repletus, facie quoque indignationem ostendens e solio 
surrexit, iubens ne quis inde, quoad ipse rediret, discederet. Tum 
cubiculum ingressus, arma illico afferri iussit, quibus indutus, ducentos 
milites ad tutellam corporis sui designatos eque armari precepit. Ipse 
deinde sic armatus hacque armatorum caterva stipatus e cubiculo in aulam 
concilii revertitur. Assurgentibus cunctis, cum in solio suo consedisset, 
solo aspectu omnibus terrorem incutiens interrogavit, num eiusdem essent 
sententie, quam paulo ante longo verborum ambitu asseruerant. Videntes 
cuncti mortem eis imminere, si in sententia persistissent, invicem se in- 
tuentes et nutibus magis quam verbis quid respondendum esset sig- 
nificantes, petita prius venia, quicquid antea ex comuni eorum sententia 
dictum fuerat revocarunt atque ad omnia regis mandata se esse para- 
tissimos responderunt. Hoc blando placidoque responso cum mitigatus 
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esset regis furor, soluto concilio quilibet discedendi licentiam impetravit. 
Ex tunc quoniam cervicibus suis non regem, sed crudelem tyrannum 
imminere cognoverunt, apud quem neque vota neque consilia erant libera, 
in mortem eius machinari ceperunt, id unicum tante oppressionis, tante 
violentie tantorumque malorum remedium esse iudicantes. Quo autem 
pacto quibusve ministris id fieret, quoniam de gravi ac periculoso facinore 
agebatur, diu multumque inter se disceptarunt.2 Inventi tandem sunt 
tanti sceleris ministri, inter quos quinque erant qui sua vice noctu pre 
foribus cubiculi regii custodie causa excubabant, quorum parentes falsis 
quibusdam accusationibus adinventis rex morte mulctaverat eorumque 
opes ac divitias omnes in erarium suum retulerat.* Igitur qua nocte 
custodiendi cura illis obvenerat, oportunitate temporis complicibus 
patefacta omnibusque rite dispositis, media nocte omnes regiam introeunt 
interfectisque clam aliis custodibus ad regium thalamum recta proficis- 
cuntur, quod cum clausum invenissent, magno impetu effringere conati 
sunt. Ad eum strepitum expergefacti cubicularii duo, qui ad pedes 
regis in iectica inferiori cubabant, quid agendum sit a rege sciscitantur.® 
Rex nihil respondens, sive animi magnitudine, sive sorte sua ductus, 


1 This story is only to be found in del Monte’s letter. His source may have been 
either the bishop of Urbino (who was not in Scotland at the time when the parliament 
was held, but arrived soon afterwards, see p. 482, n. 4), or some Scottish correspondent 
of del Monte, or possibly some member of the English Council. According to ‘ The 
Dethe ’, p. 51, Sir Robert Graham tried to incite the nobles to revolt at this parliament, 
and failed. 

2 Del Monte’s version of the causes for the conspiracy is different from those given 
by other contemporary sources. The nearest approach to the motives given by him 
is to be found in ‘ The Dethe’, p. 51, according to which one of Sir Robert Graham’s 
arguments in order to gain the support of the servants and friends and relatives of 
the late duke of Albany was that James I was leading the country to ruin. Bower, 
Liber Pluscardensis, Waurin, Monstrelet, the Latin Brut, Chartier, &c., are agreed 
that the real originator of the plot was the earl of Atholl, who was moved by personal 
rather than patriotic motives. 

’The number of the murderers varies in the various contemporary authorities. 
According to ‘ The Dethe,’ p. 51, some of the conspirators were servants or relations 
of the duke of Albany whom James I had executed in 1425; but it is doubtful whether 
‘The Dethe’ is right on this point. Christopher Chaumbur, who was one of the 
conspirators and was executed as such after the murder (see ‘The Dethe’, p. 61, also 
the Liber Pluscardensis, p. 389, mentions him as one of the murderers), is mentioned 
by ‘The Dethe’, p. 54, as a member of the late duke of Albany’s household. It is 
possible that he was connected with Albany as ‘ The Dethe’ states, but from what 
we know from a more reliable source he was a burgess of Perth from whom James I 
had borrowed money and not repaid it (The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, iv. 662). 
Chartier, op. cit. p. 95, says that the conspiracy was made by the relations and ser- 
vants of the late duke of Albany. Waurin states that the execution of Albany and 
other nobles was one of the causes of the murder, op. cit. iv. 213, and so does Mon- 
strelet, op. cit. v. 277. 

‘ All the contemporary sources except Waurin, op. cit. iv. 209, agree that the murder 
took place at night. Monstrelet, op. cit. v. 275, gives the time of the murder at one 
hour after midnight: ‘horam noctis decimam’, Liber Pluscardensis, p. 390. ‘The 
Dethe ’, p. 55, makes the conspirators arrive at about midnight. According to ‘ The 
Dethe ’, pp. 54-5, some of the persons within the conspiracy, among whom were the 
earl of Atholl and Robert Stewart, were inside the Blackfriars Convent, and helped to 
admit the murderers, led by Sir Robert Graham. The Liber Pluscardensis, pp. 389-90, 
says that it was Robert Stewart who admitted Graham and the murderers, some of 
whom it names, within the precincts. Bower, op. cit. ii. 503, makes Graham and 
Robert Stewart lead the assassins, but does not mention the latter’s admitting them 


into the Convent. Monstrelet, op. cit. v. 275, makes Atholl lead the murderers. 
5 siscitantur, MS. 
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lectum nudus! ut erat egreditur. Postes interea cubiculi revulse sic- 
cariis patefiunt. Rex maledictis in eos conversus, cur talem impetum 
fecissent, aut quid sibi vellent, audacter percunctatur. Illi ad ea nihil 
respondentes, strictis mucronibus in eum irruunt, eiusque in primis 
humeros tribus vulneribus confoderunt. Clamavit rex pro dolore mag- 
noque ululatu suorum auxilium petiit, quoniam nudus et inermis a pro- 
ditoribus opprimebatur. Interea cubicularii illi pre timore fugientes, 
totam regiam fletu et clamore compleverant, auxilium regi dari voci- 
ferantes. Siccarii id formidantes veritique ne priusquam scelus per- 
ficerent interciperentur, gladiis pectori regio infixis, multis tandem 
vulneribus letalibus misere atque ignominiose, nullo opem ferente, 
interemerunt.? 

Hec fuit turpissima mors, hic lacrymabilis huius regis exitus, quem, 
sicut laudare nequeo, sic divino iudicio contigisse certissime credo. Fuit 
enim hic princeps, si tamen princeps dicendus est ac non crudelis tyrannus, 
incredibili quadam colligende pecunie cupiditate detentus, ac propterea 
persepe humanum sanguinem fudit, nulli parcens etati, nulli sexui, nulli 
personarum gradui ac dignitati, modo erarium suum opulentum con- 
stitueret. Libertatem quoque ecclesiasticam superbe ac _ tyrannice 
conculcaverat opprimendo pontifices, expilando ecclesias, toti quoque 
clero honera gravissima imponendo.? Sed et pontificem Urbinatem, 
quem sanctitas vestra pro recuperanda libertate ecclesiastica ad eum 
miserat, custodie mancipaverat, in magnum sedis apostolice vilipendium 
et totius ordinis sacerdotalis contemptum.* Voluit itaque Dominus, 


1‘ nudus ’ may mean without armour (see Sallust, de Bello Iugurtino, 107, 1, and 
Livy, 5, 45, 3). According to the Latin Brut, Kingsford, op. cit. p. 323, the bishop 
of Urbino sent to Pope Eugenius IV the shirt which the king had been wearing when 
he was murdered. This, if what the Brut relates is true, had not yet reached the Curia 
in Bologna on 5 May 1437 (Cal. Papal Letters, viii. 230). The pierced doublet worn 
by the king when murdered was kept as a relic by the Carthusians of Perth. Del 
Monte’s is the only account that states that the king was in bed when the murderers 
arrived. But if he was in bed, he would probably be nearly naked in the modern sense. 

?The Latin Brut, Kingsford, op. cit. p. 323, Davies’ Chronicle, p. 56, Waurin, 
op. cit. iv. 210, and Monstrelet, op. cit. v. 275, give the number of wounds as thirty 
or about that number. The Liber Pluscardensis, p. 390, gives twenty-eight as the 
actual number, while ‘The Dethe’, p. 59, says the king received sixteen wounds in 
the breast, not to mention others. Monstrelet, op. cit. v. 275, and Bower, op. cit. ii. 
503, and ‘ The Dethe’, p. 57, affirm that the queen was wounded by the murderers. 
It seems strange that del Monte should have omitted such an important detail had it 
actually taken place. Her activities after the murder exclude the possibility of any 
serious wound. Possibly she was slightly wounded and the detail was suppressed 
in her newsletter to avoid anxiety to her English relations. ‘The Dethe’, p. 58, 
the Liber Pluscardensis, p. 390, and Chartier, op. cit. p. 95, affirm that the king fought 
with his assailants before he succumbed to them. 3 See p. 485, n. 1. 

“On the legate above see p. 482, n. 4. Del Monte is the only source that mentions 
that the legate had been kept virtually prisoner by the king. As the legate had been 
honourably received by the king, prelates, and lords (Cal. Papal Letters, viii. 230), 
it is possible that his detention took place between the reception given him and the 
king’s death. The Liber Pluscardensis, p. 389, states that James I had been given 
absolution by the legate eight days before his death. It is, however, very doubtful 
that this absolution took place, see R. K. Hannay, ‘ A letter to Scotland from the 
Council of Basle’, in Scottish Hist. Rev. xx (1922). 49-57. As del Monte alludes 
again to the treatment of the bishop at the end of his letter, and asks for penalties to be 
inflicted (see p. 491), his account of the bishop’s captivity is probably true. What 
in del Monte’s opinion constituted the bishop’s imprisonment may be the fact that 
James I compelled the bishop to reside at his court in order to prevent him from getting 
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cuius iudicia sunt investigabilia et vie incomprehensibiles,! eum pro suis 
demeritis hac ignominiosa morte punire, ut hee severissima ultio pro- 
pinquorum ac domesticorum manibus perpetrata aliis principibus sit 
exemplo, ne talibus facinoribus se presumant inquinare, dicente Psal- 
mista: ‘ Et nunc reges intellegite, erudimini omnes, qui iudicatis terram. 
Servite Domino in timore, exultate ei cum tremore: apprehendite dis- 
ciplinam, ne quando irascatur Dominus, et pereatis de via iusta. Cum 
exarserit brevi ira eius, beati omnes, qui confidunt in eo.’* Neque est 
quod quisquam de regali solio aut de generis nobilitate confidat, cum 
scriptum sit: ‘ potentes potenter tormenta patientur, et maioribus maior fo. 123” 
instat cruciatus.’* I[llud postremo sanctitati vestre affectuosissime 
supplico, ne iniuriam illatam domino Urbinati, immo potius apostolice 
sedi et dignitati episcopali, inultam sinat ; sed magis tam gravis excessus 
debite corrigatur, ne alii talia presumant committere.* Hee qualiacunque 
sint, volui his litteris sanctitati vestre nota facere ; in quibus scribendis 
non vulgi opinionem aut varios hominum rumores secutus sum, sed ea 
tantum litteris mandavi, que ab hisce principibus vera esse accepi, maxi- 
meque a reverendissimo domino cardinali Anglie, cuius neptis cum esset 
uxor huius regis Scotie ignominiose interfecti, omnia eidem quo gesta 
sunt ordine innotescere fecit.6 Quod si forte longiori epistola offendi 
aures sanctitatis vestre, ignoscat queso longitudini ac ruditati mee eadem 
sanctitas vestra, quam pius Dominus feliciter custodiat ad augmentum 
fidei catholice et pacem populi christiani. 
Ex Londoniis pridie kalendas martii.® 


in touch with the pro-Roman clergy. According to the Liber Pluscardensis, p. 390, 
the bishop was in Perth at the time of the murder. The words which the Liber puts 
in the bishop’s mouth after it are hardly in accordance with del Monte’s attitude 
towards the tragedy. But if genuine they may have been due to his situation. 
Some of the expressions in his letter to the prior of St. Andrews, in which he bewails 
the king’s death (Copiale, pp. 146-7), may be due to the same cause. The legate was 
already in Edinburgh on 27 February (Copiale, pp. 146-7), and according to ‘ The 
Dethe’, p. 62, he heard Atholl’s last confession before the latter’s execution. But 
the instrument taken by Sir Thomas Maule immediately after Atholl’s last confession 
shows that the bishop of Urbino had not been the confessor (see H. Maule, Registrum 
de Panmure, ed. J. Stuart, Edinburgh, 1874, ii. 228-9). 1 Cf. Rom. ii. 33. 

2 Cf. Psalms ii. 10 ff. 3 Cf. Sap. 6, 7. * See p. 490, n. 4. 

5 This passage is extremely important for it shows del Monte’s anxiety to prove 
that he based his narrative upon information derived from reliable sources. The 
relation written by Joan Beaufort’s order must in all likelihood have been in the shape 
of a newsletter, which was sent to Cardinal Beaufort or to the English Council. Prob- 
ably other copies of the relation were sent abroad, and accounts incorporating the 
same narrative published in Scotland. It is likely that these descriptions of the 
regicide and the reports of merchants, travellers, &c., formed the indirect basis of 
some of those narratives which conform with del Monte’s. On del Monte’s possible 
sources see also p. 484, n. 2, and p. 489, n. 1. 

* The year is not given, but 1437 (according to the new style) is the only possible 
date for this letter. This is supported by the following facts : (a) The letters contained 
in MS. Vat. Lat. 2694 are arranged, though not very strictly, in chronological order. 
The last fully dated letter before the one we are dealing with (fo. 116¥) bears the date 
15 June 1436, and the first fully dated letter after it (fo. 125%) is dated 1 October 1437 ; 
(5) del Monte implies that the news given by him is a very recent event; (c) he also 
seems to imply that the bishop of Urbino was still in Scotland. Though we do not 
know when the bishop left Scotland, we know that he was no longer there after the 
first fortnight of October 1437 (MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fo. 125%) ; (d) he refers to the parlia- 
ment summoned by James after Roxburgh as an event that took place a few months 
before he wrote his letter. 





GEORGE IT’S LETTERS 


George I’s Letters to his Daughter 


Amonest Queen Sophia Dorothea of Prussia’s correspondence 
in the Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv are 45 letters that 
her father, Elector of Hanover and King George I of England, 
wrote to her subsequent to her marriage.!_ They are particularly 
interesting because they show the king in the unusual part of 
a genial parent. Affection was notoriously absent from most of 
his family relationships, but he wrote to his daughter in the 
friendliest way, concerning himself with simple domestic matters, 
trivial of themselves, but valuable as testimony of his capacity 
for kindliness, which has been obscured by copious records of 
the bitter episodes in his family life. Naturally undemonstrative, 
only after his daughter had left Hanover as a bride did he allow 
others to realize his affection for her. It was then that the 
Electress Sophia wrote to her: ‘. . . ich konnte nun mit um so gros- 
serer Freude sehen, wie sehr Ihr Herr Vater Sie liebt—was uns 
seiner frostige Natur bisher verhiillt hatte ; aber jetzt tritt es 
aller Enden hervor ’.? 

Sophia Dorothea, the king’s second child, was born in 1687, 
seven years before her mother’s banishment to the castle of 
Ahlden. She married her first cousin, Crown Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, in November 1706, and in due course became 
the mother of Frederick the Great and of Wilhelmine, mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth,* in whose memoirs she figured so largely. 
Though authorities have shown the inaccuracy of many state- 
ments made by the margravine, and the distortion of some of 
her character sketches, her mother’s life was nevertheless made 
unbearable at times by the jealousy and bad temper of her 
husband. Sophia Dorothea survived him for seventeen years, 
dying at the age of 70 in Berlin. 

Her father wrote to her in French, which he used more fluently 
than accurately. He addressed her as ‘ma chere Fillie’ and 
signed himself George Louis until he became king and changed 
to the customary George R. His informal style suited the private 
subject-matter, and his calligraphy was legible, round, and regular. 
Though he rarely inserted the year in dating his letters, internal 
evidence generally supplies the omitted date, which is printed 
in square brackets. His spelling and punctuation are given 
without alteration except that the abbreviation of ‘et’ is re- 
placed by the word itself. 

One topic recurred frequently in the early letters. The 

146 T. 14. 


* G. Schnath, Briefwechsel der Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover mit dem Preussischen 
Kénigshause, Berlin, 1927, p. 105. 
* Besides numerous other children, 
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Elector reiterated his natural desire to see his daughter at Hanover, 
but her visits were difficult to arrange in spite of the proximity 
of their two capitals. King Frederick I of Prussia, like the 
Elector himself, believed in keeping his son at home until he in 
turn should have heirs. The Electress Sophia protested against 
the obvious limitations imposed by such an arrangement, which, 
indeed, served the king as a convenient excuse for his private 
disinclination to allow visits to Hanover. Family ties could not 
dispel the rivalry between these two most powerful states in 
North Germany ; so the king thought that he minimized the risk 
of Hanoverian influence or interference by keeping the young 
couple near him. However, the birth of the desired heir in 
November 1707 deprived him of this valid excuse. In May 1708 
he graciously permitted the crown prince and princess to visit 
Hanover, where they spent three weeks to the great satisfaction 
of the Elector and his mother the Electress Sophia. The mutual 
pleasure was marred by the tragic news of the death of the baby 
who had been left in good health. That the king of Prussia, 
who had been taking the waters at Karlsbad, expected his son and 
daughter-in-law to be back in Berlin by the time he returned was 
shown by the Elector writing to Sophia Dorothea : 


Je suis bien faché que vous vous aués sy fort pressée pour vostre retour 
sens auoir peu profitér de la presence du Roy, et vous suis bien obligé des 
amitiés que vous me faites den vostre lettre. 


He answered her request that some Pyrmont * water should be 
bottled and sent as a possible cure for her husband’s fever attacks 
by explaining that it was impracticable : 


. . je ne puis consentiér que le P(rince) R(oyal) les fasses venir 4 Berlin, 
puisque vous saués que quend on ramplit des boutellies pour les enuojér 
& quelque lieux de la lon est obligé de les lessér euentéz un demy jour pour 
euitér que la forsse de aux ne fasse creuuér les boutellies ainsy set au que 
lon enuoy ne garde pas sa calité, le docteur Conerding na pas trouué bon 
quend je les ay pris que je les prisse autre part que & la source, disent que 
les esprits ny ettent plus lorsque lon les treftporte quoy quelle fasse purgér 
elles ne font pas le mesme effet.* 


His doctor’s verdict disagreed with that of a certain Dr. Slare, 
F.R.S., who later published a delightfully phrased paper upon 
the ‘Nature and Vertues’ of the Pyrmont waters,‘ wherein he 
observed that he had procured a dozen quarts for experimental 
purposes, stood them in his cold cellar without taking special 
precautions and found that in summer time, when a cork was 
extracted, the water in the bottle ‘would make a notable 
1 Hanover, 28 May [1708]. 2 The electoral ope. 


3 Hanover, 28 May [1708]. 
* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 1714, pp. 564 seqq. 
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Ebullition . . . they did yet continue their smart and brisk 
taste and high Chalybeat Relish to the last Drop. . . . In the 
Winter time these waters do not Sparkle nor Ferment . . . 
they are not so soon spoil’d by any accidental Insinuations of 
Air as the Spaw are subject to be.’ 

The letters often recorded a pleasant exchange of presents. 
Thus on 2 April [1709] the Elector wrote from Hanover : 


Ma chere Fillie 

Jay resseu le vin d’hongérie et les baus verres que vous 
m’aues enuojée, jen ay eu bien de la joy, et ay trouué le vin tres bon, je 
crois l’auoir trouué baucoup mellieur parceque il me venoit de vous et 
parceque il a etté accompagné d’un sy agreable compliment, car vous 
pouués ettre persuadée que je suis toujour tres sensible au marques de 
vostre amitie, pour y repondre 4 cette occasion j’ay cru ne pouuoir pas 
mieu faire que de vous enuojer du vin 4 mon tour . . . souuennés vous 
cependent toujour de moy ma chere Fillie et sojés asseurée que je vous 
aimeres toujour tendrement. 


GrorGe Louis.! 


Hearing that ‘le Roy 4 trouué le vain de Volné bon, je vous 
enuoy le reste que jay, quy est for peu,’ but he supplemented the 
gift by ‘du vin de Pomale’ of a good vintage. He told Sophia 
Dorothea that La Rose, the electoral physician, whom he always 


sent to attend her confinements, would soon start for Berlin : 


jespere que sens en auoir besoin vous vous tirerés bientost d’affaire et que 
jaurez aprais le plesir de vous asseurér de bouche de la veritable tendresse 
que je conseruerés ma chere Fillie toute ma vie pour vous.” 


On 8 July [1709] he was able to congratulate her on the 
child’s birth : 


quoy que ce ne soit que une fillie, jespere q’uelle fréera le chemain 4 un 
fils. le prinsipal est que vous vous portés bien, au moins esse ce quy me 
touche le plus ma chere fillie. . 


Thus did he comment on Wilhelmine’s birth, who later realized 
the disappointment her sex had caused.*® 


In September of the same year Sophia Dorothea paid her 
second visit to Hanover‘ since her marriage. Her husband had 
been permitted to join the Prussian contingent under Prince 


1 The year ascribed to this letter is deduced from evidence supplied by the letter 
of 29 May quoted immediately below it, which refers to some wine the Elector had 
sent his daughter, and was certainly written in the May of 1709 because it mentions 
her approaching confinement which took place on 3 July. It seems probable that the 
Volnay mentioned in the May letter was the consignment dispatched by the Elector 
in April, as he mentioned in this letter of 2 April now quoted. 

? Herrenhausen, 29 May [1709] 

3 Memoiren der Margrafin Wilhelmine von Bayreuth, Karl Voegel Verlag, Berlin, 
1929, p. 11. 

* Schnath, p. 174. 
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Eugene’s command in Flanders, and thus came to be present at 
Malplaquet. He rejoined his wife at the Elector’s newly recon- 
ditioned hunting-box, the Géhrde on the Liineburger Heide. 
They both left for Berlin about the middle of November.! The 
Elector acknowledging his daughter’s thanks on 2 December 
[1709] wrote : 


Jay etté bien aise de resseuoir vaus amiti¢s par votre lettre et d’apprendre 
en mesme temps que vous aués ettée contente de vostre sejour du Geur, 
je voudrais que l’inquietude du Roy ne vous en eut pas fait partir sy tost, 
et que l’on eut plus souuent occasion de vous voir. 


August 1710 fulfilled the hopes that the Elector had expressed 
when Wilhelmine was born. The crown princess gave birth to 
a son on the 16th, who only survived for eleven months. The 
Elector offering his felicitations could not forbear from adding : 


sy en faueur de ce seruice que vous vennés de rendre 4 letat, vous crojés 
de pouuoir obtenir la permission du Roy de me venir voir aueque Mons 
le Prince Rojal aprais vaus couches, vous me ferés plesir de luy en demendér 
la permission de ma part . . . jespere que le Roy aueque sa bonté naturelle 
ne me refusera pas cette satisfaction.” 

This was duly granted him in November when the crown princess 
and her husband again visited Géhrde. During the seasons of 
1709 and 1710 the enthusiastic huntsmen there accounted for 
66 stags. 

The future Frederick the Great was born on 24 January 1712, 
and his Hanoverian grandfather hoped ‘ que lon aura plus de 
soin de ce fils issy que lon n’a eu des autres, et quil sera eleué & 
vostre satisfaction’. The Elector gave amusing proof, two 
years later, of his solicitude for his daughter’s family by observing 
* que jay Suy dire que lon donne trop souuent et des trop violentes 
medesines au prince Rojal vostre fils’,t and explaining the 
alternative methods by which a lady at Hanover had success- 
fully reared two sons. 

The same year 1714 brought momentous changes to the 
electoral family’s life. The Electress Sophia’s death in June 
deprived Sophia Dorothea of a very dear grandmother and those 
at Hanover of a vital personality who had been the centre of 
their cultural life for as long as they could remember. Scarcely 
had the Elector acknowledged his daughter’s condolences, when 
he was receiving her congratulations on his accession to the 
English throne. Replying to them, he stated his well-known 
determination to visit the Electorate frequently : 


1 Ibid. p. 176. ? Herrenhausen, 23 August [1710]. 

3 Hanover, 14 February [1712]. 

* Herrenhausen, 16 July [1714]; in the same letter the Elector thanks his daughter 
for her expressions of sympathy on the Electress Sophia’s death. Sophia Dorothea 
had been queen of Prussia since her husband’s accession in February 1713. 
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Je suis bien sensible 4 tout ce que vous m’ecrirés d’obligent au sujet de la 
succession de la Grende Bretagne, je souhaite que cela me donne plus des 
mojains 4 vous marquér la tendresse que jay pour vous, 4 quoy jespere 
que mon elognement ne mettra point d’obstacle, puisque je pretents ettre 
souuent en sais pays issy et dauoir presentement plus d’occasion que par 
le passé de vous voir, les obstacles que lon y 4 peu mettre autrefois ettent 
cessées.} 

As it happened the king saw his daughter only five times 
during the thirteen years of his English reign. When he visited 
his Electorate in 1716 for the first time since his accession, the 
northern policy of England-Hanover and Prussia diverged 
sufficiently to cause an estrangement in the personal relations of 
the two monarchs.? Stanhope’s forceful diplomacy successfully 
healed this breach by 1719, when the king again went to Hanover.* 
During this and three subsequent visits he paid Hanover, in 
1720, 1723, and 1725, he welcomed both his daughter and son-in- 
law in his capital, and visited them at Charlottenburg in 1723. 
His letters remained consistently affectionate though they de- 
creased in frequency, possibly because more business claimed his 
time or because some of them may have strayed from safe-keeping. 
He also notified his daughter of public or official events in formal 
communications, copies of which are in the Public Record Office. 

In two letters the king mentioned the unfortunate public 
quarrel which he had with his heir, but with his habitual 
restraint permitted himself only passing references, when a com- 
pleter account of his side of the affair and the motives govern- 
ing his actions would have made interesting reading. On 9 
November 1717 had been born to the princess of Wales that son 
at whose christening late in the month the prince insulted the 
duke of Newcastle, and was summarily ordered to leave St. James’s 
Palace. Such happenings caused the greatest stir and have been 
fully recorded. The king mentioned the event in a letter, dated 
‘St. Jaimes 10/21 Feur [1718] ’,4 which began by thanking his 
daughter for ‘le jolly*baton . . . il ma fait bien du plesir ven- 
nent de vous, j’en trouue louurage particulier’ and is glad to see 


that she was pleased with the watch he had sent her. The king 
continued : 


Pour vous parlér d’une affaire plus serieuse ma Chere Fillie je dois vous 
repondre 4 ce que vous maués ecrit touchent mon Fils, que je trouue ce 
que vous me dites sur son sujet digne de vostre bon coeur mais je suis 
persuadé en mesme temps que quend vous maués ecrit vous nettiés pas 
bien informée des faits, jesperé que vous le serés dauuantage presente- 


1 Herrenhausen, 29 August [1714]. 
2 B. Williams, Stanhope, p. 234. 3 Ibid. pp. 365-74. 
“The prince was ejected from St. James’s on 2 December 1717. The queen of 


Prussia was deemed to be not yet in possession of the full facts of the event when she 
had written her father the letter which he answered on that 10/21 February. 
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ment puisque sa conduite fait assés de bruit,\—ce que je vous puis dire 
la desseu, est que je souhaite que vous nayés jamais de paraillies sujets 
de mecontentements de vaus enfents. 


Three years later, at the end of April 1720, the quarrel was 
patched up at the insistence of Walpole, who made it a condition 
for the reconciliation of himself and his followers with Stanhope’s 
ministry. No cordiality followed the royal reconciliation, as 
the king plainly showed in writing to his daughter : 


Je vous remercie de tout ce que vous me dites d’obligeant au sujet de la 
soumission de mon Fils, laquelle auroit eue mellieure grace sy elle auroit 
etté faitte plus tost et sens y ettre induit par le party quy sest reconsilié. 
Je ne cay sy la joy que la Princesse vous a marquée est sincere mais je 
suis persuadé que sy elle auoit etté den ce sentiment il y a quelque temps 
elle nauroit pas pris soin comme elle 4 fait pour empirér les affaires, je la 
crois plus a son aise presentement ainsy se peut il q’uelle pence comme 
elle vous le mende.? 


Two points in this passage deserve comment. The king evidently 
felt displeased that the initiative for the peacemaking did not 
come from his son but had been induced by Walpole and his 
section of Whigs. Yet he himself demurred over the necessity 
for receiving his son when first approached about it, and had 
asked why the Whigs could not come back into the ministry 
without the prince.* His reference to the princess of Wales 
showed both his known antipathy to her and his realization of 
her decisive influence with his son, though it is not clear on what 
grounds he based his accusation of her having made matters 
worse. The relevant passages in Lady Cowper’s diary testify 
to the princess’ sincerity in desiring to end a quarrel which 
deprived her of her daughters, and record her energetic work in 
preparing her husband for the peacemaking.’ 

The prince later to be known as the duke of Cumberland 
was born at Leicester House on 15 April 1721. In May the king 
told his daughter that she and her husband had been chosen as 
godparents together with his own brother, the duke of York.® 


1 The king caused an account ‘relating to what has lately passed in the Royal 
Family ’ to be sent to English representatives abroad and all foreign ministers at the 
court of St. James, signed by Addison as Secretary of State for the South. 

* Herrenhausen, 9 July 1720. 

3 B. Williams, Stanhope, p. 493. See also Diary of Lady Cowper, 1864 edn. p. 131. 
‘Sunderland said he had never found the king cool to him till he mentioned a 
Reconciliation.’ 

* Diary of Lady Cowper, pp. 128 seqgg. Lady Cowper considered that Walpole had 
supplanted Lord Cowper and herself in the counsels of the princess, who is therefore 
blamed for taking Walpole’s advice. 

° The prince of Wales had wanted them both to stand sponsors to the infant prince 
born in 1717, but had then been overruled by the king, who, following custom, had 
appointed the lord chamberlain, Newcastle. Hence the cause of the prince’s wrath 
with Newcastle, whom he personally disliked, and who he felt convinced had insinuated 
himself into the post of honour. 
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In a postscript to the short letter he commented upon some 
portraits of the twelve year old Princess Wilhelmine : 


Jay veu les portraits de la Princesse ainée de vaux fillies, en brun et en 
blont . . . elle m’y paroit for bien faite, mais il me paroit que le paintre 
l’a painte trop agée et q’uelle a l’air den ce portrait d’auoir vint ans. 


It was hoped that Wilhelmine would eventually marry the 
king’s eldest grandson Prince Frederick Lewis, duke of Gloucester, 
a plan which, instead of promoting friendliness between the two 
courts, foundered some years after King George I’s death amidst 
embittered feelings on both sides. Wilhelmine wrote in her 
memoirs that spiteful people had sedulously depicted her to her 
grandfather in an unfavourable light, which made him dilatory 
in giving an explicit promise to arrange the marriage.! Did the 
portraits contribute to that unfavourable impression ? 

While the king and his daughter continued to exchange 
presents, in May 1722 he made his son-in-law the sort of gift 
that put the Prussian king in his most benign mood, a splendid 
addition of seventeen Irishmen for his regiment of giant grena- 
diers. An item in the Privy Purse expenses between 1721-5 
shows that King George’s magnanimity cost him £221, paid to 
William Richards for charge from Ireland to Berlin of fifteen 
persons, who voluntarily went into the service of the king of 


Prussia’s grenadiers.2- The king informed his daughter : 


Je prens cette occasion pour vous ecrire et pour vous enuojer la liste de 
17* Grenadiers quy vous sont adressés comme je l’auais promis il y 4 
quelque temps, affain que vous les presenties de ma part au Roy votre 
epoux, jespere q’uil les agreera se sont les plus grans que lon a peu trouuer. 
il sont partis d’Irlande en droiture ainsy ne les ayge pas veu, mais celon 
le raport ils paroissent bien conditionnés. 


He made discreet reference to the fear of a Jacobite rising, which 
prevented him from visiting Hanover that summer : 


vous aurés sens doute deja apris sur q’uel pié les affaires sont presentement 
issy et la raison quy m’a obligée de differér mon depart mais jespere que 
tout sera mis sur un pié a nettre plus inquietté a l’auennir de cette fasson.* 


It is fitting to take leave of the king expressing his satisfaction 
at a present from the queen in particularly affectionate terms : 


Monsieur de Wallenrod m’a remy le jolly present que vous m’aues enuoje, 
il ny 4 rain de sy bien trauallié outre q’uil est estimable pour moy parce 


1 Memoiren der Margrafin, p. 60. 2 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34327, fo. 8. 

’ This disparity in the figure given by the king with that mentioned in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 34327 provokes the speculation that two either repented of their voluntary (?) 
decision or else became not so ‘ bien'conditionnés ’. 

*The Atterbury conspiracy was discovered and Atterbury arrested in August 
1722. See Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, viii. 342, and Leadam, Political 
History of England, ix. 305-9. 
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q’uil vient de votre main,’ son pris est bien redoublé pour ettre votre 
ouurage, Sest une grende satisfaction pour moy quend vous me marques 
votre atension 4 me donner des marques de votre souuenir et vous pouues 
ettre asseurée que lon nen sauroit ettre plus reconnoissent. Vous ettes 
heureuse de pouuoir vous occupper sy agreablement comme vous faittes 
pendent les absenses du Roy, quy asse que lon dit se diuertit presque 
tout l’hiuer 4 des vojages de chasse, Je suis bien aise que les portraits de 
mes petites Fillies dissy ont eu de l’approbation, ils sont touts asses res- 
semblents celuy de l’ainee que le Roy 4 distingué autent que les autres, 
i cela pray quelle est encore marquée de la petite verolle.2 La Princesse 
de Gale vient de sortir de sa couche ou elle 4 souffert une rude ataque, 
cela me fait souhaiter que vous nen ayes plus, du moins pas sy tost affain 
que cela ne vous empeche plus de me pouuoir uenir voir, Je vous prie Ma 
Chere Fillie d’ettre persuadée de ma continuelle tendresse.$ 


He saw his daughter for the last time during that summer’s 
visit to Hanover, and two years later died on the road to Osna- 
briick. The queen requested that all her letters to her father 
should be burnt after her brother, King George II, had seen 
them.* R. L. ARKELL. 


1 In another letter dated simply Kensington le 3 Juilet V.S. he wrote ‘ Jay oublié 
de vous informer de la bauté de mon cabinet dissy que jay tapessié des meubles de votre 
ouurage quy fait des merveilles et que tout le monde vient voir pour l’admirer ’. 

2 Princess Anne, b. 1709. She had small-pox in April 1720; married in 1734 
William, prince of Orange. The other two princesses were Amelia, b. 1711, and 
Caroline, b. 1713, both of whom died unmarried. 

3 St. Jaimes le 12 Janur. V.S. [1725]. In May 1724 King Frederick William’s court 
painter, Pesne, came over to England to paint the young princesses’ portraits, and 
returned to Berlin in November [Walpole Society, vol. 1933-4, Vertue note books, 
iii. 20]. It therefore seems probable that his were the portraits of which King George 
spoke. That the year was 1725 is further borne out by the king saying ‘ La Princesse 
de Gale vient de sortir de sa couche’ &c., for Princess Louise was born at Leicester 
House on 7 December 1724. 


* Publ. Rec. Off., St. Pap. 90/22, Berlin, 17/28 June 1727 Du Bourgay—Townshend. 
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Primitive Law. By A. 8. Diamonp, M.A., LL.M. (London: Longmans, 
1935.) 


Mucu water has flowed under the bridges since the first appearance of 
Sir Henry Maine’s famous classic, Ancient Law (1861). None the less 
it was possible for Sir Frederick Pollock in his annotated reissue of the 
book in 1906 to observe that the wonder was, not that Maine’s work called 
for amendment in some places, but that it needed so little. Undoubtedly 
the questions with which he was concerned would be approached and 
handled differently to-day, after the lapse of thirty years, and no one 
who set out to criticize or refute Maine would ignore Pollock’s judicious 
introduction and notes. It has been left for Mr. Diamond to make what 
might seem to be an irresistible onslaught upon Maine’s positions—little 
or no notice is taken of Pollock—and his imposing volume arouses the 
reader as much by its wealth of material as by the confidence of its writer. 
It is, in fact, as much an attempt to contribute to the methodology of the 
subject as a useful collection of primitive and early laws, and it would 
perhaps be fairer to the author if we observe this distinction. 

So, in the first place, Mr. Diamond has collected and presented in 
convenient form much scattered information on codes and legal usages 
throughout the ages and on the course of legal history. Babylonian, 
Hittite, Assyrian, Indian, Greek, and other codes are surveyed, and it 
must be left for the specialists to pronounce upon the author’s use of his 
sources. The present reviewer, for his part, notes that Mr. Diamond has 
been at pains to consult the leading orientalist experts, and that it is his 
misfortune that the admirable co-operative study of Assyrian laws by an 
Assyriologist (G. R. Driver) and a jurist (Sir J. C. Miles) appeared too 
late for him to utilize it. 

Next, Mr. Diamond’s comparative studies have led him to the con- 
clusion that ‘the history of law is for ever repeating itself’. There is 
a ‘ universal history of law ’, and he can assert that the Babylonian code 
of Hammurabi, c. 1914 B.c., represents the stage reached also in Rome, 
c. 160 B.c., in England, c. a.p. 1250, and in Abyssinia of to-day. In this 
manner he correlates at one stage the old Hittite code and the Lex 
Burgundionum ; and at another stage the Pentateuch and the XII Tables. 
Indeed so regular does he find the development to be that he believes one 
can trace the stages through which law passed in the long millennia of 
human history which preceded the age of Hammurabi (pp. 179, 218). Thus 
it will be seen that, whatever be thought of Maine’s views, Mr. Diamond is 
replacing one theory of development by another, in fact by one certainly 
not less far-reaching and, it must be said, one stated with much less reserve 
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than that which characterized Maine. The author is, of course, aware of 
the necessity of qualifying statements, even though he compares the legal 
processes in modern West Africa with those of Rome 2300 years ago and 
those in parts of Mesopotamia some 2700 earlier still (p. 175). But the basis 
of this rather grandiose correlation turns out to be a fundamental theory 
of the stages of material advance, and he follows in the footsteps of those 
who use economic criteria—the means of obtaining food—and arrange the 
stages of human development from Hunting to Agricultural and thence 
to Pastoral life (pp. 173 ff.). Whether such a theory will bear the weight 
that is put upon it is another matter: it has been applied to the develop- 
ment of religion (from monotheism upwards), though with scarcely satis- 
factory results. 

Next, Mr. Diamond especially attacks Maine’s theory of the religious 
origin of law. Here he makes many sensible remarks, and uses Dr. 
Malinowski’s researches effectively, the point being that it is erroneous to 
suppose that religion permeated the whole life of even primitive com- 
munities, and that, so far as can be seen, there was always a dichotomy 
into the religious and the non-religious spheres of a tribe’s life and thought. 
(The point is important: the ‘snag’ however, lies in our common misuse 
of such terms as ‘religion’, ‘ magic’, and the like.) No one can doubt 
that ‘ religious ’ and related feelings and beliefs have played an enormously 
important part in the history of man: this the author of Psyche’s Task has 
abundantly illustrated; but the issue is the ‘religious’ origin of law, 
and here Mr. Diamond is scarcely convincing. It is not that he is wrong 
in inveighing against exaggerated emphasis upon the part played by 
religion, but that he aims at too much. For not only is it obvious that 
we cannot get back to absolute origins, but it seems unsafe to aim, as he 
does, at a nice differentiation into the secular, moral, and religious source 
of this or the other law. 

A tendency towards special pleading is most marked in dealing with 
the Old Testament, in which of course his Jewish training makes him 
at home. I cannot see why he considers Exodus xviii. and 1 Kings ii. 31 
late (pp. 97 n., 156 n.), why the words for ‘ sin ’ (or rebellion), or ‘ condemn ’ 
are specifically religious (pp. 111, 118, &c.), why he marks certain passages 
in the ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Exodus xxi. seqq.) as of priestly or ecclesias- 
tical origin (pp. 103, 119), and for what reason—other than to suit his 
theory—the talionic principle is late (pp. 122 seqq., 304) and the Sinaitic 
Bedouins among whom it is found are deemed to be ‘a very advanced 
people ’ (pp. 322 n., 324 n., 354). In fact Mr. Diamond appears to be 
influenced by a particularly narrow and misleading theory of development, 
which enables him to frame the sequence : secular literature, the prophetic 
or moral type, and finally, the priestly literature (p. 124 n.). In so doing, he 
treats the Old Testament from a point of view that is no longer tenable, 
and ignores the actual history of the land of whose literary activity the 
Old Testament furnishes only a relatively small and carefully edited 
selection. To put it otherwise, a theory of development of law within the 
covers of the Old Testament has too narrow a foundation; and even if 
the Biblical evidence had been rightly interpreted throughout, the theory 
would not do justice to the facts. Mr. Diamond has opened up a very 
large topic, and has presented much that is readable and informing. It 
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is difficult to think, however, that he has done himself justice, least of all 
when he permits himself to say that ‘ the foundation of the religious theory 
[i.e. of the origin of law] was not an analysis of evidence, but the power of 
the emotional appeal of religion in the second half of the last century ’ 
(p. 162). 8. A. Cook. 


Le monachisme clunisien des origines au xv° siécle, vie intérieure des monastéres 
et organisation de Vordre. Tome I¢?, L’abbaye de Cluny, les monastéres 
clunisiens. Tome II, L’ordre de Cluny. (Archives de la France monas- 
tique, vols. xxxix, xl.) Par Guy pe VaLous. (Abbaye Saint-Martin, 
Ligugé (Vienne); Paris: A. Picard, 1935.) 

Le temporel et la situation financiére des établissements de Vordre de Cluny du 
xii® auxiv® siecle, particuliérement dans les provinces frangaises. (Archives 
de la France monastique, vol. xli.) Par Guy pe VaLous. (Ligugé 
and Paris: 1935.) 


Tue bibliographies prefixed to these important volumes and the scrupulous 
documentation of the whole of both works testify to the extent of the re- 
searches of the author, the librarian of the Faculty of Law in the University 
of Paris. Raw material for a history of the Cluniac Order is abundant, 
individual studies of special aspects of the subject are fairly plentiful, and, 
more than forty years ago, the well-known work of Ernst Sackur displayed 
the influence of Cluny in the cause of ecclesiastical reform during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in prominent relief. But, although the golden age 
of Cluny from its foundation in 910 to the death of Odilon in 1049 was an 
epoch of sustained effort unparalleled in monastic history, Sackur, as Dr. 
de Valous points out at some length, gave it a too exclusive place in those 
reforming activities of which its existence was a result rather than a cause, 
and regarded Cluny as the source and inspiration of movements whose 
relation to it was in fact that of kindred manifestations of the same spirit. 
It is possible also, as he suggests in another place, that more recent writers, 
occupied with the causes and progress of the decline of monasticism, have 
either emphasized the later catastrophes of the Cluniac Order with pre- 
judice as the fruit of its initial departure from the Benedictine ideal, or 
used them with too great freedom as illustrations of a general theory of the 
decay of medievalism. 

At any rate the need of a work combining a detailed account of the 
organization and internal life of Cluny and its dependencies with a study 
of the development of the Order throughout its history has been supplied 
by a most competent writer, whose intimacy with monastic life and customs 
is fortified by a power of definition and distinction fostered by a legal 
training. The utility of the mass of information contained in his first 
volume will be gratefully recognized, but it is to the second that students 
of monastic history will turn with most profit. Other writers, including 
Sackur, have realized that the consolidation of the Order of Cluny was 
achieved in the second period of its history under the long rule of Hugh I 
(1049-1109), whose work was a continuation of the intensive activity of 
his predecessor Odilon. There is, however, a prevalent notion that the 
autocratic supremacy of Cluny over the monasteries which obeyed its 
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reforming influence was an ideal cherished from its foundation. Dr. de 
Valous distinguishes between the ordo Cluniacensis of the earlier and later 
periods. At first the ordo was merely the individual customs in church 
and cloister of a monastery which furnished a pattern of observance for 
others, an idea foreshadowed by St. Benedict of Aniane in the previous 
century. At what moment the ordo began to imply the jurisdictional 
superiority of the monastére type over a group of religious houses which 
imitated its example cannot be certainly fixed. The development was in 
keeping with the feudal organization of society : the forces responsible for 
the building up of the Cluniac hierarchy and for its eventual disintegration 
were those which controlled the course of political change in the outer 
world, and its history is a microcosm of that of medieval Europe. 

Another valuable distinction affects the theory of the complete 
absolutism of Cluny in the Order at the height of its power. Whatever 
their aims may have been, the earlier abbots, Odo and Mayeul, did not 
bring under their sway the Benedictine houses in which their reforms were 
successfully exercised. One of the chief sources for Cluniac customs bears 
the name of two monasteries, St. Paul’s at Rome and Farfa, which were 
never members of the Order. Subsequently, in the admission of monasteries 
to the Order, the act of submissio by which certain houses acknowledged 
their fealty to Cluny involved a much less complete surrender of their 
individual rights and privileges than the traditio which merged the 
individuality of the normal Cluniac priory in that of the parent house. 
Dr. de Valous traces the relation of the abbeys which belonged to the 
Order and of those priories which were abbeys in all but name to the 
heads of the Order. At no time was the ideal of perfect solidarity realized. 
The adhesion of certain important abbeys, such as Vézelay and Saint- 
Gilles, was purely nominal and soon ceased. The history of other large 
Cluniac houses is that of a modified allegiance which was gradually loosened. 
The complete absorption of the houses of the Order in the being of Cluny 
was counteracted by the admission of monasteries with a group of dependent 
cells of their own, of which Moissac is a conspicuous example, and by the 
foundation of cells which owed direct obedience to the larger priories. 
There is a remarkable contrast between the failure of Cluny to achieve 
centralization and the success of the system by which Citeaux retained 
its paternal authority over a widespread organization of abbeys endowed 
with reproductive power. The presidency of the abbot of Citeaux over 
his republic was a widely different thing from the sovereignty of the abbot 
of Cluny over an empire whose stability was constantly menaced by the 
power of his spiritual tenants-in-chief. Remedies for disintegration, the 
institution of chapters-general, the division of the Order into provinces, 
the system of provincial visitations, were taken in hand too late, when the 
medieval polity of which the Cluniac ideal was the offspring was already 
breaking up to give place to the strife of rival nationalities. 

In his supplementary volume Dr. de Valous analyses with minute care 
the sources of the temporal wealth of the Order and its methods of adminis- 
tration of its property and funds. This candid study, accompanied, like 
the other volumes, by an admirable bibliography of sources and printed 
material, makes no secret of the unsatisfactory management of the 
landed property of Cluniac houses. Founded upon endowments largely 
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consisting of parcels of land individually small and in scattered places, the 
system, such as it was, never acquired a coherence parallel to that of the 
spiritual constitution at which the Order aimed ; nor, in the case of Cluny 
itself, can any more striking paradox be found than the contrast between 
the autocracy of the abbot in church and cloister and the independent 
control of the obedientiaries over the revenues allotted to their several 
offices. Some progress was made in the consolidation of compact domains 
by purchase and exchange, but vigorous and direct administration of 
finance was alien to the genius of the Order. Its interests from the first 
had been preoccupied with the maintenance of a high liturgical standard to 
the exclusion of secular pursuits. In its addiction to the beauty of holiness 
and the promotion of the aesthetic accompaniments of worship, it left 
the details of estate management to deputies. The revenues of Cluny were 
preferably in the form of money rents paid by its farmers, and, as the value 
of money depreciated, property was freely mortgaged and resort was made 
to expedients for raising ready money which loaded the monastery with 
debt. While in this respect Cluniac houses offer no great contrast to 
monasteries of other Orders in the later middle ages, the weakness in their 
case was more noticeably inherent and the capacity for recovery was 
hindered by their conservatism of thought and practice. The returns of 
numbers of inmates made at visitations in the fifteenth century show 
that some of the larger houses, after the disasters of the Hundred Years’ 
war were over, enjoyed something of their old prosperity and were even 
able to maintain the required number of monks ; but, by 1450, the Order 
was already moribund. 
A carefully compiled list of Cluniac monasteries in their provinces forms 
a useful appendix to the second volume. This includes all houses which 
belonged at any time to the Order, not only abbeys and priories of which 
definite information remains, but those which severed their connexion 
with it and others of which little but the name is left. The total number 
given in the list and not quite accurately summed up at the end, is actually 
1109, exclusive of 63 which are omitted as uncertain. Of these many 
seem to have disappeared or to have become amalgamated with others in 
process of time, while many others were insignificant establishments, 
frequently cells inhabited only by a prior or another monk. In the interest- 
ing list of precedence of abbots and priors at the later general chapters, 
printed in Revue Bénédictine, vol. xxxiv, and quoted in another appendix, 
the number of monasteries mentioned just exceeds eighty, allowing for one 
or two apparent omissions, and is divided into six groups, viz. abbeys, 
the five major priories and priories reckoned to support thirty, twenty to 
twenty-five, twelve, and eight inmates respectively. These, it is true, are 
for the most part French, the exceptions being seven from the English, 
six from the German, two from the Spanish, and one from the Lombard 
provinces. The number of effective conventual establishments, however, 
can never have been much larger, and by this date many of them had 
fallen below their nominal quota of members. In fact, by far the greater 
part of the houses mentioned in Dr. de Valous’ list were those non-conven- 
tual dependencies of monasteries, the prioratus sive maneria of which alien 
priories in England supply us with so many instances. 
Elsewhere the few priories of the Order in the near East receive a brief 
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mention. But the expansion of Cluny beyond the French provinces was 
limited, and in Italy, which had felt its full influence in the period of its 
missionary activity, the Order was practically confined to Lombardy and 
its fringes. Dr. de Valous rejects the existence of an isolated province of 
Poland as a myth for which there is no genuine evidence. Of the provinces 
external to France we need to know much more than these volumes can 
give us. In them the control of Cluny was always weakened by parti- 
cularist tendencies. Valuable contributions to the history of the English 
province have already been made by Dr. Rose Graham, from whom a 
monograph on the subject may be expected. Incidentally, her brief list 
of English Cluniac houses in English Ecclesiastical Studies is more accurate 
than the list provided by Dr. de Valous, who appears to accept Dom 
Wilmart’s identification of the prieuré fantaisiste of ‘ Arthington’, men- 
tioned by Pignot and Sir George Duckett, with St. Andrew’s priory at 
Northampton. Arthington, however, was a genuine Cluniac nunnery of 
which there is plenty of information in the diocesan records of York. In 
each volume there are long lists of corrigenda, chiefly of small typographical 
errors, but they might be augmented considerably. We notice, for instance, 
in the list for the province of France, that the priories of Dhuisy and Lizy 
are placed in a diocése fantaisiste, if we may say so, of Melun, and that 
La Charité-sur-Loire (Niévre) and La Chartre-sur-Loir (Sarthe) are said 
to be in the diocese of Paris. Nevertheless, errors which would have 
been of little moment to houses exempt from episcopal jurisdiction may 
be forgiven to a writer whose labours are so fruitful in information and 
provide so much suggestion to future workers in corners of the field from 
which he has gleaned so much. A. Hamitton THOMPSON. 


De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi. The Conquest of Lisbon. By CHARLES 
WENDELL Davip. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936.) 


Tuis is the fourth and may be regarded as a definitive edition of the Crusading 
Chronicle which has come down to us in only one manuscript, to be found 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The first and second editions by 
Herculano and Bishop Stubbs respectively are well known, while the third 
appeared last year as a supplement to vol. ii of the Lisboa Antiga of Julio 
de Castilhio which is being reprinted at the cost of the city he loved and 
served all his life. 

The capture of Lisbon in 1147 was the important success of the Second 
Crusade, and in an introduction of fifty pages Professor David gives its 
background and some of the incidents, describes the manuscript, and dis- 
cusses the question of authorship. Text and translation follow and the 
book is provided with abundant footnotes, a glossary and index. He points 
out that the English took only a small part in the early Crusades as com- 
pared with the French, and his explanation is that the monarchs were 
not favourable to them and that the upper class usually found oppor- 
tunities to realize its ambitions at home. Members of the middle and lower 
classes took the Cross in much larger numbers, moved by religious zeal or 
by the hope of plunder and commercial privileges, and this latter motive is 
manifest in the bargain made by the crusaders with the king of Portugal. 
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The expeditionary force was almost entirely drawn from these classes and 
the English contingent came from the eastern and southern counties, whose 
inhabitants were used to trade with the Low Countries and were thus 
prepared to act in concert with foreigners. Before they embarked for 
Portugal, the crusaders agreed upon rules to govern the enterprise and 
elected judges to settle disputes and divide the spoil. Each of the 164 
vessels carried a priest and every one was bound to confess weekly and 
receive Holy Communion on Sundays. These regulations contributed 
to the success of the democratic Crusade which conquered Lisbon after 
a siege of seventeen weeks, but serious discord arose on the eve of the 
entry. First a mutiny took place, led by a Bristol priest, and then the 
Germans and Flemings, in their desire to be first at the sack, broke the 
pact they had made with their colleagues; moreover, they slew the 
Mozarab bishop and pillaged the house of the Alcaide, while the count of 
Aerschot seized his Arab mare with his own hands and would not give her 
up! The king of Portugal had more than once to protest against the 
indiscipline and rapacity of some of his allies whom he described as insolent 
desperadoes, but no charge of ill-conduct is brought against the English 
and Normans. As, however, the chronicler was probably an Englishman 
as well as a combatant, he may perhaps be considered suspect, and he is 
unfair to the Portuguese in concealing their share in the siege. He even 
states that the king dismissed his troops, though later on he says that the 
movable tower which compelled the surrender of the city was guarded 
equally by Portuguese (whom he calls Gallegos) and Englishmen. His 
figure for the inhabitants of Lisbon (154,000) is greatly exaggerated, even 
if refugees from the neighbouring towns are included. The city then 
embraced only the Castle hill and its skirts and at the end of the sixteenth 
century, when it covered what we call the Baixa and had climbed the hills 
to the west, the population did not reach much more than half that number. 
The narrative is usually attributed to a certain Osburnus, but Mr. David 
considers that this was merely the name of the addressee. His insertions 
of long sermons, his Biblical knowledge and interest in ecclesiastical affairs 
suggest that the author was a priest and he seems to have written his 
account in Lisbon not long after the victory. It is rightly called by Mr. 
David a remarkable record of life in the twelfth century. 
E. PRESTAGE. 


James I, King of Scots. By E. W. M. Batrour-MEtvitte. (London: 
Methuen, 1936.) 
THE reign of James I has long been recognized as a period of great impor- 
tance in Scottish history, the period in which the Crown began to assert 
itself against an overweening baronage, and endeavoured to consolidate 
its position by borrowing some of the machinery of the English ‘ con- 
stitution’. Recent research has confirmed the correctness of the estab- 
lished view, but has made necessary some restatement. Lancastrian 
‘constitutionalism ’ itself has been reinterpreted, and it has been made 
clear that James’ attempt to introduce shire representation was limited 
to a merely permissive act which did not in fact operate: the smaller 
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tenants in chief need not come if they will elect representatives for each 
shire. The nature of James’ experiments with the central judicature has 
been examined by Professor Hannay, who has also made great contribu- 
tions to the ecclesiastical history of the period. To the elucidation of this 
latter subject Professor Baxter and Dr. Cameron have brought much new 
light ; and Mr. Balfour-Melville himself has already published important 
studies relative to the date of James’ birth, to his captivity in England, 
and to his relations with Bishop Cameron. Now he gives us, in a solid 
volume, the results of all this research, supplemented by a most pains- 
taking examination of all, or very nearly all, of the evidence available in 
Scotland, England, and France. 

In one sense his book must be pronounced authoritative. Discarding 
all information of doubtful origin he has collected most of the available 
‘facts ’ about the reign of James and presented them with an admirable 
documentation. He has supplied a complete ‘Itinerary’ of James for 
the years 1424-37. He has distinguished carefully between ‘ parliaments ’ 
and ‘ general councils’, and he has shown that James’ borrowings from 
England have perhaps been exaggerated. James did not introduce into 
Scotland the complete English ‘ order of chancery ’"—an orderly progression 
through the seals—as was at one time believed. ‘The use of the signet 
as a warrant for the privy seal in grants of land . . . is not found before 
James III.’ It was not by a sudden reorganization, as has been supposed, 
that the financial work of the chamberlain was handed to the controller 
and the treasurer; there was a period of uncertainty, during which the 
‘clerk of the spices’ received a considerable share of the royal revenue. 
The relations between England and Scotland have been re-examined in 
the light of the original authorities—authorities very troublesome to 
handle—and though it seems probable that the manuscripts in the British 
Museum would have furnished more evidence than that cited, it may be 
doubted whether much information of value would have appeared from 
a more thorough search. For even as it is the reader is presented with 
a great mass of evidence to explain negotiations which were very often 
only a form of diplomatic ‘ marking time’. It is much to the author’s 
credit that he has succeeded in telling for the first time the story of the 
hostages sent to England as a guarantee for the payment of the ransom. 
James, it appears, paid only a single instalment of 9500 marks of the 
50,000 marks due, and although he may have had moral justification in 
that the English had captured him under doubtful circumstances and 
charged for his keep at an exorbitant rate, it is no matter of surprise that 
his hostages were long retained in England. A useful appendix makes 
clear the fate of every one of them, so faras can be known. 

The constitutional reforms effected by James are recorded in a sound 
and cautious summary, but the statement that the judges to be appointed 
by the act of 1426 ‘ were to be paid’ is, as it stands, misleading. They 
were indeed to have their expenses ‘of the partiis fund yn fautyce and of 
thar unlawis or uthir ways as beis plesande to our soverane lorde the 
king’. But this was mere optimism, in regard to ‘expenses’ only ; 
and as Professor Hannay has shown it was the failure to provide salaries 


which ruined this and all subsequent experiments until the foundation of 
the College of Justice. 
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Much attention has been paid to the French material, some of which the 
author has examined in the Parisian archives ; but these sources are hard 
to trace, and it may be doubted whether all have been used. The valuable 
Receuil of du Tillet, though published as long ago as 1588, might have given 
some hints. The reference to the ‘Duchy’ of Bourges is odd, and the 
text of Charles VII’s letters-patent amplifying the treaty of 1428 is cited 
as from the Bannatyne Miscellany, whereas it is really to be found in the 
Spalding Club Miscellany. (This is doubtless a mere slip.) It might 
have been better to have said that the French regarded the treaty of 
1428 as being ‘in abeyance’ rather than actually ‘superseded’ by the 
treaty of 1435.1 Certainly, they had no intention, after the victories of 
‘The Maid ’, of ceding Saintonge to Scotland even temporarily ; but they 
preferred to avoid the appearance of a ‘ unilateral denunciation ’. 

The author has elected to follow, in the main, a chronological sequence, 
with the result that the complete story of any one of the themes he dis- 
cusses has to be sought in widely scattered passages. This makes the book 
hard to read, and it becomes the harder because the writer is most reluctant 
to interpret. He is too guarded to give place-names in any but the 
spelling found in his original and makes no attempt at identification. 
With regard to personal names he follows the same practice : ‘ Lescrope ’ 
and ‘ Ektor Makgillane’ are very hard to justify. In some cases, too, 
difficult phrases are merely put within inverted commas. This detach- 
ment is, no doubt, the result of a scholarly caution, but it suggests a 
lack of curiosity which shows itself in other ways. The ‘facts’ are 
extremely well reported, but many of the interesting questions which 
suggest themselves to the reader are left without discussion. Valuable 
as the book is, it would have been more valuable had the author been 
bolder in interpreting, and devoted more effort to setting his discoveries in 
a historical perspective. He might well have given us more of himself. 

* J. D. Mackie. 


The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420. Edited from Bodley MS. 462 by 
V. H. Gatsraira. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937.) 


Tue story of the chronicling of English history in the middle ages is to 
a large extent the story of the scriptorium of the great Benedictine abbey 
of St. Albans, in which the outstanding names are those of Roger Wendover, 
Matthew Paris, and Thomas Walsingham. From the death of Paris in 
1259 to 1440, and especially from 1376 onwards, it bristles with problems. 
The numerous surviving manuscripts which were written after 1376 cover 
periods varying (if the Ypodigma Neustrie is excluded) from three years to 
a hundred and twenty and are anonymous. They are found to comprise 
a full and an abbreviated version of events beginning at various dates from 
1259 and ending at various dates down to 1422, but neither is complete in 
a single manuscript, the longer manuscripts using the full version for one 
period and the shortened one for another. In more than one case manu- 
scripts have been divided deliberately or by accident. 


1 Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII, ii. 496, n. 1. 
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This manuscript disorder, further complicated by later recastings, has 
had unfortunate results in publication. Archbishop Parker in 1574 
printed the chronicle down to 1392 from a manuscript of the full version 
and thence to 1422 from one of the abbreviated form, and in this he was 
followed by Riley, the modern editor of the Historia Anglicana, as he 
entitled it, who, moreover, adopted for the longer version a manuscript 
inferior to that used by his predecessor. Riley further missed a great 
opportunity two years later by printing, as Annales Ricardi IT et Henrici IV, 
the fuller version from 1392 from Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge MS. 7(2) 
which stops at 1406 instead of Bodley MS. 462 which goes on to 1420, 
although he had examined it. It was left for Mr. Galbraith to recognize 
that the Oxford manuscript alone contains the full contemporary version 
of the St. Albans chronicle from 1406 to 1420. 

Thus by singular ill-luck the reader who would study the contemporary 
history of England from the Good Parliament to the end of Henry V’s 
reign must seek it in no less than five printed volumes, the Chronicon 
Angliae, Historia Anglicana (2 vols.), Annales Ricardi II, &c., and Mr. 
Galbraith’s edition of the Bodleian manuscript. It is some compensa- 
tion, however, that this unhappy dislocation has moved the chronicle’s 
latest editor to review the whole course of St. Albans historiography from 
1259 to 1440 with the closest care and with results of great interest. It 
will be convenient to indicate these briefly before considering what additions 
the newly printed portion makes to our knowledge of its period. 

Of the chroniclers who have been accepted as predecessors of 
Walsingham at St. Albans who continued Matthew Paris down to 1324 Mr. 
Galbraith is inclined to eliminate Trokelowe, despite a manuscript note 
that he wrote the annals from 1307 to 1323. Walsingham, he points out, 
omits Trokelowe in enumerating his predecessors and actually ascribes 
these annals to Rishanger. It looks, he suggests, as if Trokelowe, if not 
merely acting as scribe, was at most only finishing off Rishanger’s work. 
He is on securer ground in denying that Rishanger had anything more to 
do with the well-known chronicle from 1259 to 1306 that goes under his 
name than as author of works from which a St. Albans compiler after 
1350 wove extracts into his transcript of Trivet. Riley himself, who 
edited it, doubted Rishanger’s authorship of the latter part of the chronicle, 
and Mr. Galbraith now confirms the more thoroughgoing doubts of 
M. Bémont. The compiler may have been one of the two St. Albans 
chroniclers, Simon Binham and Richard Savage, mentioned by Walsingham 
as his immediate predecessors. It is certain that from 1380 to 1394 
Walsingham was the official chronicler of the abbey and compiler and 
author of both the full and the abbreviated version of the chronicle from 
1272 to 1392.7 

He had completed the full version before 1394 when he was sent to the 
abbey’s cell at Wymondham as prior. On his recall two years later, he 


1 He admits that his examination was cursory (Annales in Joh. de Trokelowe Annales 
(Rolls Series), p. xlii. 

2 The so-called ‘ Scandalous Chronicle ’ (1376-7), so hostile to the duke of Lancaster, 
was regarded as by another hand, being absent from the oldest manuscript of the 
full version, until Mr. Galbraith adduced evidence that it had been removed (ante, 
xlvii (1932), 22-3). 
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was not reappointed precentor and scriptorarius or to any other office. 
Much of his leisure must have been devoted to the classical studies of 
which there survive a commentary on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a history of 
Alexander the Great, and an improved version of the pseudo-classical 
Dictys Cretensis’ history of the Trojan War. Can he then have been 
the author of the contemporary chronicle of English history from 1392 
to 1420 and the condensed form of it which continued his undoubted work 
down to the probable date of his death? It is admitted that the 
abbreviated edition no longer contains those references to the ‘ Chronica 
Maiora’ which are characteristic of the chronicle down to 1392 and that 
in its latest years the full version tends to be comparatively meagre and 
flat. Its nineteenth-century editors attributed it the more easily to other 
hands because they were under the mistaken impression that Walsingham 
was absent at Wymondham until 1400 and, owing to their ignorance of the 
real nature of the continuation from 1406 to 1420, saw no general scheme 
in this later chronicling at St. Albans. Their conclusion was first challenged 
by Gairdner and Kingsford, mainly on grounds of continuity of style and 
treatment, though Kingsford drew attention to what seems more positive 
evidence of Walsingham’s authorship of both versions down to 1405. 
In his Ypodigma Neustrie (c. 1420) Walsingham identifies himself with the 
anonymous author of the chronicle who under that year reports a con- 
versation he had had with a Danish envoy to England. The mere fact 
that as late as 1420 or 1421 he was still engaged on historical compilation 
lends, as Mr. Galbraith points out, further support for his authorship of the 
1392-1420 chronicle. The editor’s own close study of the output of the 
St. Albans scriptorium between 1380 and 1422 yields more general confirma- 
tion of the unitary authorship. Once it is recognized that concealed under 
confusion of manuscripts we have a complete history of the whole period 
of Walsingham’s working life, both in a contemporary and a summary 
recension, and that this is linked up with the work of the greatest chronicler 
of the abbey by a series of compilations, in great part by Walsingham 
himself, the probability that he was the author of the second half of the 
contemporary history, as he certainly was of the first, is greatly increased. 
The shadow of Matthew Paris is over all. Walsingham, like Paris, has his 
Chronica Maiora and, though he does not use the term, his Chronica Minora. 
He sees to it that the gaps left in the record by his predecessors are filled, 
that the history of his own time is recorded both for students and for more 
cursory readers, and winds up his long historical labours with a remarkable 
feat of compression in the Ypodigma. This, in brief, is Mr. Galbraith’s 
case and it is a strong one. 

Save as an essential and hitherto unrecognized section in this grandiose 
scheme of chronicling, the full St. Albans Chronicle from 1406 to 1420 
does not add anything very important to our knowledge, especially as the 
abbreviated version, printed in the Historia Anglicana, becomes fuller for 
this period. The new matter consists chiefly of long documents inserted 
in the text which were naturally omitted or summarized in the shortened 
version. Some of these were already known from other sources, though 
they are useful for collation. They mostly relate to the Great Schism and 


1 Its editor is also inclined, with Kingsford, to attribute the continuation to 1422, 
which exists in one version only, to Walsingham. 
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to Lollard heresy. The Latin text of the Wycliffite doctrines condemned 
at Oxford in 1410 is given. More interesting is a copy of Prince Henry’s 
letter to his father in 1412 indignantly denying the charges of intended 
rebellion and efforts to wreck the expedition to Gascony spread by his 
enemies at court. For the reign of Henry V the fresh material is scantier, 
mainly fuller accounts of events, such as the treachery of Archbishop 
Scrope and the Emperor Sigismund’s visit. An addition is the account of 
friar Vincent Ferrer and his meeting with Henry V. 

On the other hand, the abbreviated version which forms the corre- 
sponding section of the Historia Anglicana and of the Chronicle of Thomas 
of Otterburne—which is shown to be, with inconsiderable exceptions, a 
mere copy of a St. Albans manuscript—is occasionally fuller than Bodley 
MS. 462. The editor is no doubt right in assuming that this is due to 
their use of an earlier lost recension of the contemporary chronicle, for the 
existence of which there is definite evidence in the Bodley manuscript 
itself. JaMEs Tair. 








Calendar of Ormond Deeds, vol. iii. 1413-1509. Edited by Epmunp 
Curtis, Litt.D., Professor of Modern History, Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
(Dublin : Stationery Office for Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1935.) 


It was a happy chance that saved the muniments of Kilkenny Castle from 
sharing the fate of those in the Public Record Office, Dublin, and in private 
collections during the late civil war in Ireland, and we are grateful to the 
earl of Ossory for allowing the Irish Manuscript Commissioners to have these 
valuable documents calendared and printed. The chief governors of Ireland 
had the unfortunate habit, in the past, of regarding the documents which 
came to them in their official capacity as their private property, which 
they carried away with them on the termination of their governorships. 
The difficult position in which their successors found themselves through 
the want of official papers became so great that in 1702 the Irish State 
Paper Office was established to preserve at least copies of official documents. 
Thus the Butler family have in their Castle of Kilkenny not only their 
own private papers and records connected with their Liberty, but also 
government papers accumulated during their years of office, of which 
the roll of the King’s Council in Ireland, 16 Ric. II, is an outstanding 
example. Their opportunities for so doing can easily be understood when 
we remember that, before 1509, they had held the office of king’s lieutenant 
three times, of justiciar seven times, and of custos three times. However, 
not all their muniments have remained in the castle, for not only were the 
records of the court of the Liberty of Tipperary from 1660 transferred to 
the courts of Chancery and Common Pleas in Dublin upon the attainder 
of the second duke of Ormonde in 1715, but, a little later, in 1730 Carte 
obtained permission to remove to England a great quantity of documents 
which he used in compiling his work, The Life of James Duke of Ormond, 
and which now repose in the Bodleian. Still a great quantity remain in 
Kilkenny, and those for the period 1413-1509 are calendared in the present 
volume. 


These deeds comprise not only those dealing with the landed property 
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of the Ormonds, and other deeds connected with their interests, but also 
records of pleas before the seneschal of their Liberty, and before the sheriff 
in his courts of tourn, leet, and county court, and also some important 
official papers which had come into their hands. The records of the 
Court of the Liberty are particularly interesting and show how the Liberty 
both in its constitution and its forms of writs carefully copied those of the 
central government. They also contain many interesting details as to 
customs, tenures, rents, and other matters, which will help us to get some 
idea of the economic conditions in Ireland in the fifteenth century. A few 
items of especial interest may be noted. For the first time we have printed 
inspeximuses of enrolments in Chancery about Giles Thorndon, treasurer of 
Ireland, who was dismissed from that high office by the king’s lieutenant in 
1444. One document (p. 143), which is a memorandum of some proceedings 
thereon, is particularly remarkable as it mentions that the custom of Ireland 
had been, ‘a tempore conquestus eiusdem ’, thatas often as the office of chan- 
cellor, treasurer, or any other officer appointed by the king should fall 
vacant, the chief governor together with the Council should appoint some 
one temporarily to hold the post till the king’s pleasure should become 
known. This is the first instance I have met of the procedure for filling 
the office of treasurer temporarily and resembles the provision for the 
appointment of a chief governor in similar circumstances except that no 
magnates were called in to assist. No arrangement, however, for appoint- 
ment of the higher officials in case of a vacancy appears in the Modus. 
In two cases, there is a title given to the sovereign which is clearly wrong. 
On pp. 12 and 65 of the calendar we find the king with the style of ‘ Regis 
Hiberniae ’ in one case, and ‘ Regis Hibern.’ in the other. As this royal 
title did not come into use before the reign of Henry VIII, it must be sup- 
posed that the errors were due to the clerks, but no suggestion of this sort 
arises in another case (p. 261), where there is a grant by ‘ Edwardus dei 
gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Hibernie’, and attested by Gerald, earl 
of Kildare, as his lieutenant, on 13 August ‘anno regni sui primo’. Dr. 
Curtis shows clearly that this king could have been none other than Lambert 
Simnel, and points out that the only objection, viz. that Simnel had been 
captured at Stoke nearly two months before the date of this grant, does not 
refute his argument, as there is authority for showing that Kildare con- 
tinued for some time to keep up the pretence of Simnel’s kingship. Another 
deed (p. 49) of interest is an indenture between Ormond and Donald 
Macglanghy, jurisconsult, granting lands to the latter. This Donald 
belonged to an hereditary family of Brehons, and, as the editor points out, 
this grant was a case of an Anglo-Norman lord admitting to freehold 
estates a trained member of the Brehon order, so as to deal with cases 
arising under Irish law among his native tenants. On p. 161 there is an 
indenture between Ormond, whilst king’s lieutenant, and Sir Richard 
Nugent, appointing the latter his deputy and setting out with meticulous 
exactitude the terms of his appointment, the methods by which he was to 
be remunerated and the share that he, Ormond, was to receive out of 
profits. 

This calendar contains much that is not only interesting but also of 
historical importance, as some valuable documents have now been pub- 
lished for the first time. Dr. Curtis has adopted a method which seems 
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to meet all requirements, as he has not only calendared every deed, but 
has also, in the case of more important documents, given the text, whether 
in Latin or English, for which the student will be grateful. He has also 
added notes in cases where some difficulty has to be elucidated. Altogether 
this is an excellent piece of work, and we look forward to the issue of the 
fourth volume of the series with pleasurable anticipation. 

HERBERT Woop. 


Storia universale. Vol. iv: Leta della Rinascenza e della Riforma (1454- 
1556). By Corrapo Barsacatto. (Turin: Unione tipografico- 
editrice, 1936.) 


In this fourth volume of his Storia universale, Corrado Barbagallo presents 
to his readers an individual interpretation of one of the most significant 
periods in history. It is a universal history, in that it includes within its 
range the whole civilized world, not excepting the far eastern empires of 
Persia, India, China, and Japan, or the newly discovered lands of the West. 
It is not a universal history, in the accepted sense of the term, in that the 
author’s chief preoccupation is with special problems, and the history of 
each nation is studied less for its own sake than for the light which it 
throws upon two main questions. The first concerns the political down- 
fall of Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Why did the 
country which was the home of the Renaissance, foremost alike in wealth, 
civilization and vital energy, succumb before her invaders ? The second is 
occupied with the religious upheavals of the age. What was the motive 
force behind the Reformation? It is no small feat of scholarship to preserve 
unity of treatment over so wide a field, and the conclusions at which the 
author arrives bear the imprint of an acute and original mind. To epito- 
mize the book as ‘ Renaissance and Reformation, seen through Italian 
eyes ’ is no adverse criticism but rather an attempt to describe its peculiar 
interest. 

The first section of the book sketches the ideas which were in the air 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. A strong central government, with 
money and armed forces at its disposal, controlling industry and commerce 
for national ends, a Church emancipated from the jurisdiction of the Papal 
Curia, brought under the control of the secular government, the extension 
of the borders of the state to include all peoples speaking the same language, 
were ends generally recognized as desirable. After tracing the progress of 
these ideas in the Empire, Eastern Europe, the Ottoman dominions, England, 
France, and Spain, the author turns to Italy, and shows that the increasing 
needs of other European States, as their civilization advanced, were her 
opportunity. She enjoyed a period of economic prosperity in which all 
classes and provinces shared, and which bore fruit in the Renaissance. 
The weak spot in her armoury was, in Barbagallo’s view, not the rivalries 
between Italian States, nor the lack of adequate military resources, but 
the character and history of Italian despotism. The prince lacked the 
sanctity of royalty, his subjects were bound to him by no feudal ties, and, 
in a country already highly organized commercially, his intervention was 
a hindrance rather than a help to economic development. His authority 
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was undermined by the popolo grasso, the merchant oligarchy which, 
although it had implemented the rise of the despotism, could not forget its 
old powers and privileges. When, as Guicciardini points out, the root of 
discontent lies in the desire of the citizens to share in the honours and 
responsibilities of government, no benefits which the prince may confer 
are able to destroy it. Thus, during the period of the French invasions, 
Florence was weakened by the action of her leading citizens in expelling 
the Medici, Venice suffered from the enmity of her mainland nobles, an 
opposing faction in Milan brought about the fall of the Sforza, and Naples 
was conquered owing to the opposition of barons and communes to the 
monarchy. 

The singling out of one among many factors as the true cause of Italy’s 
loss of independence is, necessarily, open to criticism. Yet a study of 
Italian despotism, in small states no less than in great, produces much to 
justify the emphasis which is here laid upon the inherent weakness of the 
despot’s position. The Signoria, for all its outward triumph, rested upon 
an insecure foundation, owing to the refusal of the most powerful class in 
the state to recognize a superior. When each member of the Italian 
commonwealth suffered from a canker at its heart, the nation as a whole 
was incapable of offering effective resistance to the foreigner. 

The author’s solution of the religious problems of the age does not 
carry such conviction as his diagnosis of the ills of Italy. He sees the 
Reformation as a symptom of economic and political malaise, caused by 
the sufferings of large sections of society under changing conditions, and 
by heavy taxation and other evils resulting from the growth of monarchical 
power. He allows little or no weight to religious conviction or intellectual 
unrest. Luther’s teaching, ‘ harsh and remote from human feeling,’ was, 
it is contended, ‘ not of the nature to win crowds of proselytes, or to enlist 
a whole nation in the ranks of his followers’. Such a view fails to take 
account of the immense appeal made to the oppressed and unhappy by the 
preaching of salvation as the free gift of God to the believer. Barbagallo 
recognizes a general sense of helplessness as a characteristic of the early 
sixteenth century, yet he fails to draw the conclusion that, when man was 
conscious that he could do nothing, he turned with enthusiasm to the 
preacher who taught that God could do all. 

In a work on so large a scale as the Storia wniversale some errors are 
inevitable, and they are not absent even from the sections which deal with 
Italy. The Italian League of 1455, which is justly described as correspon- 
ding to the deepest needs of national life, is treated as if it were purely an 
alliance between the five chief powers. The text of the treaty shows 
that the princes and cities enumerated here as excluded from the League 
were all included in it as colleagues or adherents of the five principals. 
Again, the treachery of Malatesta Baglioni during the siege of Florence 
in 1530 is dismissed as a mere suspicion on the part of the citizens. Such 
a contlusion ignores the evidence of Dr. Roth, who, in his Last Florentine 
Republic, has brought chapter and verse to prove that Baglioni was 
a traitor. In the section on England, Catherine of Aragon is more than 
once referred to, not as the aunt, but as the sister of Charles V, and there 
are a considerable number of mistakes in the spelling of English names, 
among which ‘ Wosbeck’ for ‘ Warbeck’ attracts attention. These, 
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however, are minor blemishes in a work which is distinguished no less by 
its breadth of view and unity of conception than by its discerning judge- 
ment on the conditions of the various countries which are passed in review. 
The book contains ample bibliographies, and the numerous and well- 
chosen illustrations add greatly to its attraction. Crcrtia M. Apy. 


The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By J.B. Buack. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1936). 


Proressor Back has contributed an interesting, dignified, and scholarly 
volume to the Oxford History of England, notable both for the quiet 
distinction of its style and the judicious handling of certain controversial 
questions. Inevitably, it prompts comparison with the corresponding 
volume by Dr. A. F. Pollard in the Political History of England, first pub- 
lished in 1910. A considerable body of work has appeared since 1910, 
notably Professor Conyers Read’s three standard volumes on Sir Francis 
Walsingham. But, to leave aside economic, social, and cultural history, 
which it is the avowed object of the Oxford History to stress more than 
was formerly done, Dr. Pollard’s expert knowledge and historical per- 
ception were such that his book has not been antiquated by later research, 
and consequently the main differences between the two books are rather 
to be found in the contrasting interests of the two authors, resulting in 
a different balance between various aspects of the reign. Indeed, Mr. 
Black’s book may be held to emphasize a notable feature of Elizabethan 
history, namely, the substantial, if not identical agreement among experts 
on such very controversial subjects as the catholic question and Mary 
Queen of Scots; and it is perhaps not amiss to draw attention to this 
fact at a time when the fanciful but apparently well-documented theories 
of amateurs appear to gain a respect that no expert would give them. 

Mr. Black’s strength is in narrative, Dr. Pollard’s in analysis. Thus, 
although Mr. Black has a chapter specially devoted to the constitution, 
it is one of the less satisfactory elements in his book, whereas Dr. Pollard 
has no special study of the subject and yet his interest in it and sure touch 
are constantly evident. An interesting occasion for comparing the two 
writers occurs in connexion with the Elizabethan religious settlement, 
where, in striking contrast with Dr. Pollard, Mr. Black gives no hint of 
the chequered course of the supremacy bill through parliament, although 
it presents a highly interesting and still puzzling problem and was discussed 
in a well-known paper by Maitland, and more recently by the late Father 
Pollen. On the other hand, Mr. Black is more detailed and thorough in 
his treatment of England’s relations with foreign countries, including 
Scotland. To some extent this is a reflection of Dr. Conyers Read’s elab- 
orate work, but Mr. Black’s study is an independent one, based upon his 
own reading of the printed sources. 

The chronological, narrative chapters of Mr. Black’s book are as a whole 
excellent, but naturally there are places where one is tempted to stop and 
criticize. For example, in the tragedy of Amy Robsart he is inclined to 
follow Bekker and bring in a verdict of murder, with Elizabeth an accessory 
before the crime, no better, in fact, than Mary Stuart in the Darnley 
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murder, except that she did not marry Dudley. Now Bekker’s case—and 
Mr. Black’s—really turns on a famous letter from the Spanish ambassador, 
reporting, inter alia, that Elizabeth had told him in confidence that Amy 
Robsart was dead or nearly so. Bekker places the remark on 7 September 
1560, the day before the tragedy. Fortunately, to draw its sting there is 
no need to clutch at Maitland’s desperate conjecture ! that the ambassador 
had deliberately falsified his letter. The letter does not give the date of 
Elizabeth’s remark. This must be inferred from the ambassador's state- 
ment that the remark was made the day after his audience with the queen. 
But the audience in turn has no date. We only know that the ambassador 
arrived at Windsor to stay with the court on 6 September, and that the 
audience must have taken place on that day or a day or two days later. 
Bekker’s date of 6 September for the audience is therefore no more than 
a guess, and a bad one at that, for on general grounds the least likely of 
the three possible dates is the day of the ambassador’s arrival at court. 
Consequently, we have certainly as much, and almost certainly more, 
reason for placing the audience on 8 September, which would date 
Elizabeth’s remark 9 September, the day when Dudley apparently heard 
of his wife’s death. And thus a famous letter loses its sinister implications. 

Another notorious incident prompts a similar critical excursus. This 
is the Rizzio murder. Mr. Black says: ‘ Elizabeth was probably in the 
secret of the plot, and cognizant of every step taken by the conspirators 
from the inception of the murder to its execution’. So far as I know, the 
evidence will not support such a statement. The murder took place on 
9 March 1566. On 25 February Randolph wrote to Cecil from Edinburgh 
telling him that there was a conspiracy afoot between Darnley and the 
exiled Scottish lords.2 But let us note, first, that the letter makes no 
reference to the murder as part of the plot, and secondly, that even sup- 
posing its hint of ‘ greater matters’ may refer to the murder, Mr. Black 
would still have to assume that Cecil showed the letter or told its contents 
to Elizabeth. At best, such an assumption would not necessarily be safe, 
but in this instance the tone of the next communication—a letter from 
Bedford and Randolph to Elizabeth—is implicitly against it. This later 
communication, along with which went a letter to Cecil from the same 
two writers, did reveal the projected ‘ execution ’ of Rizzio, and Elizabeth 
was to know of it, presumably for the first time. But it was written on 
6 March, and had to travel from Berwick. Almost certainly it did not 
reach Elizabeth before Rizzio was killed. 

Mr. Black (pp. 85-6) has the following reflection on the situation after 
the flight of Mary Stuart to England: ‘ Far better would it have been 
. . » had Elizabeth allowed her ... to go whither she pleased. The 
catholic world, scandalized by her recent behaviour, would have treated 
her with cold contempt: she would have sunk into comparative in- 
significance, suffered, it may be, complete political eclipse. . . .’ Maybe 
it is a loose passage ; but it is singularly unpenetrating and sets the whole 
situation in wrong perspective. Can one really believe, or do the events 
of the time suggest, that the catholic world would have failed to play the 
ace of trumps against Elizabeth? It was the sincere Christian, Arch- 


1 Cambridge Modern History, ii. 582. 
2 Scottish Calendar, ii. 258. : 3 Ibid, 259-60. 
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bishop Parker, who said at the time that Elizabeth had the wolf by the 
ears. 

Turning to more general considerations, we note that Mr. Black devotes 
only a single and not long chapter to the post-Armada period. No doubt 
the problem of space was responsible, but this lumping together of fourteen 
and a half years as ‘ the last years of the reign’ is a bad old convention. 
We ought rather to think of the years 1585-1603 as forming one of the 
three periods into which the reign naturally divides itself: the period of 
war, unified by economic, financial, and social, as well as political problems. 
It still awaits the historian who will show how the story should be com- 
posed and told. Incidentally, the collapse in the scale of his narrative 
leads Mr. Black to a very poor summary of the Islands Voyage, and the 
uninformed reader will certainly follow the indexer of the book in thinking 
the Howard of ‘ Essex, Howard, Vere, and Raleigh’ (p. 368) to be the 
Lord Admiral instead of Lord Thomas, an error graver than it looks. 

As regards the main plan of the book, Mr. Black rightly says that ‘ no 
historian, however skilled in the art of narrative, could hope to carry for- 
ward the whole burden of fact from year to year without involving himself 
and his readers in confusion’. Consequently, he has broken his narrative 
at 1575 in order to insert specialized studies of catholic and puritan, the 
constitution, and economic and cultural subjects. Some of these studies 
—-particularly the cultural chapter and the summary of the catholic 
question—are excellent; and yet the plan does not work out happily. 
It is disconcerting so early in the story to be reading of the parliament 
of 1601, and the acute stages in both catholic and puritan history belong 
to the years following 1580, the former, at any rate, being intimately con- 
nected with the main narrative of events. Perhaps Mr. Black’s plan of 
virtually ending his story at 1588 has something to do with this halt at 
1575. Perhaps, also, it partly explains why his account of the puritan 
movement is seriously inadequate and far from accurate. To cite one 
suggestive error: he says (p. 163) that the puritan classical movement 
“developed shortly after Whitgift’s appointment’ to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury. In fact, the Dedham minute-book, referred to in his 
bibliography, begins ten months before Whitgift’s enthronement. 

We have already said that the constitutional chapter is unsatisfactory. 
Witness the rather fundamental errors in the main paragraph (pp. 169-70) 
on the privy council. ‘ Owing to its size’, says Mr. Black, ‘it worked 
by committees, and only occasionally, when matters of exceptional 
interest or importance were remitted to it by the queen, did it meet as 
a body’. Mr. Black is of course confusing the advisory and administrative 
duties of councillors and ignoring the innumerable meetings of the council 
recorded in Dasent’s twenty-six volumes of Acts of the Privy Council. 
There is some excuse for his statement that Elizabeth ‘ never attended ’ 
the council, but he is nevertheless wrong. There is less excuse for his 
statement that the peculiarity of the star chamber was ‘ the informality 
of its procedure’. ‘ Informality’ is the last word to describe bill and 
answer, replication and rejoinder, surrejoinder and rebutter, demurrer, 
interrogatory, and examination. 

The section on parliament is also unsatisfactory. It is hard to under- 
stand what Mr. Black means by saying that ‘the queen in council could 
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issue proclamations with the validity of law without its sanction’, or 
that parliament ‘remained constitutionally subordinate to the council ’. 
Again, his text ignores the new evidence about Peter Wentworth’s activities, 
though a footnote refers to the articles that contain it. Mr. Black’s ac- 
count of parliament is really narrative rather than constitutional history ; 
and that being so, it seems a pity to have emptied the narrative chapters 
of their parliamentary story in order to concentrate it in the constitutional 
chapter. Thus, the 1572 parliament was the climax of the Ridolfi plot 
and of that particular phase of Mary Stuart’s story, but not a word is 
said of it in its chronological and most significant setting. Again, the 
amazing activity of the puritans in the parliaments of 1584-5 and 1587 
—surely of profound significance—is not told when dealing with the 
puritans, nor indeed is its real nature or extent indicated anywhere in 
the book. 

This review has been critical, but it would be grossly unfair to end on 
any other note than that of appreciation of the book’s admirable qualities : 
qualities of style, of wide reading and study of documentary authorities, 
and, generally speaking, of balanced judgement. There are memorable 
passages which delineate a character or sum up a controversy in a way 
that leaves one envious. J. E. NEALE. 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, Its Basis and its Genesis. By Lxo 
Srrauss. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


Tue undoubted interest which the thought of Hobbes excites at the present 
time has been quickened by the obvious contrast between those writers 
who would minimize his importance and those who regard him, for good 
or for ill, as the source of modern political speculation. It has been the 
primary object of Dr. Strauss in this book to indicate the grounds upon 
which Hobbes may be regarded as essentially original and the turning- 
point in the course of political theory. 

The singular merit of Dr. Strauss’s work lies not so much in the develop- 
ment of this thesis as in his approach to the general body of Hobbes’s thought 
and the gradual evolution of its original and vital principles out of tradition 
and its own inconsistencies. Only by tracing the process by which Hobbes 
discarded the traditional theories could Dr. Strauss show not only that 
Hobbes was an innovator, but also that modern science gave him a method 
and not a theory. Neither tradition nor science was the creative factor 
in his thought, but his deep knowledge and experience of Man himself. For 
these reasons, Dr. Strauss’s method limits him to ‘the basis and genesis ’ 
of Hobbes’s political philosophy, and is only indirectly concerned with the 
ultimate form which that philosophy took. 

Hobbes’s political theory was built upon his fundamental moral doc- 
trines, constituting a break with tradition and establishing a standard 
which the new scientific method could not offer. On the one hand, he 
denied the classical and Christian tradition, which invested an ideal with 
an absolute sanction for human beings and demanded only obedience ; 
on the other hand, he could not subscribe to a doctrine which gave a 
moral character to whatever was natural, culminating in the identification 
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of might and right. He aimed at an independent morality between the 
extremes of an absolute morality, virtually unsuited to this world, and 
a naturalistic theory which lost its value in consequence of its natural 
origin. But the formulation of this new morality was possible only after 
he had become aware that his objections to the traditionary were in- 
compatible with its essential doctrines. 

The old morality was ultimately discarded by Hobbes, because it did 
not take an adequate account of human passions. It assumed an order in 
nature which was eternal and immutable from the beginning, to which man 
was properly subordinated and on account of which man acknowledged 
a certain authority enthroned over his conscience. History (and Bacon) 
taught Hobbes that precepts so derived lacked real authority in the actual 
world. Reason was impotent where passions were so strong. The error 
of traditional morality was its inapplicability, arising from the neglect 
of the will of man in favour of the rational righteousness of the impersonal 
eternal order underlying the world. To Hobbes human will was the im- 
portant condition of moral order. Even were there an eternal order, 
he would have been interested in the actual conduct of men; but it was 
precisely that belief in an eternal order which Hobbes attacked by sub- 
stituting for it the idea of an order to be realized in the future through the 
human will and its determination.to progress. 

Hobbes’s political philosophy demanded an applicable morality, com- 
patible with the human will, based on an analysis of human passions, and 
therefore doubly guaranteed by fundamental human impulses. It was 
to be a morality universally obeyed because it arose out of human nature 
and was determined by human passions. It was not a morality ordained 
by a pre-determined human order, binding the conscience, but a morality 
suited to man, ‘ the most excellent work ’ of nature, whose future depended 
upon his own will, and whose conduct was determined by the consciousness 
of necessity. It was a morality based upon the fundamental equality of 
men before a levelling necessity which reduced the wise minority so far 
as action was concerned to the standard of the majority. This new moral- 
ity sprang from the claims of human wills upon each other, and not from 
a superhuman order imposing obligations upon all men. Men were natu- 
rally divided by mutual fears and their relations were determined by those 
claims which they could compel their fellows to acknowledge. Instead of 
an objective law, fixing the obligations of men in an eternal order, there was 
that order, created by men left to their own devices, and determined by 
the strength of their wills in conflict with their fellows. 

It was necessary for Hobbes to provide some standard by which just 
claims might be distinguished from unjust, if his was to be a true moral 
theory. In formulating this standard, Hobbes succeeded in establishing 
his morality upon that passion which compelled men to adopt and pursue 
a rational system of conduct in order to escape the blind, irrational, and 
illusory desires of their own nature. His conviction that human nature 
was evil underlay this thought, although even he shrank from stating it 
explicitly. Human nature, when undisciplined, was characterized by pride 
or vanity, which deluded men into dreams of infinite domination, exciting 
in turn envy and distrust. Each man lived in a dream world of his own 
importance, and in which his rivals were overcome ; he enjoyed the utmost 
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pleasures of his own personal triumph and the humiliation of his fellows 
before him. So that every man was hostile to every other man, and there 
could be no basis for co-operation or any obligation between man and man. 
But the undisciplined desires of vanity brought in their train the realities of 
conflict, from the clash of which arose that disciplined regulation of human 
desires which marked the state and the recognition of social obligations. 
In trying to attain his-dream of domination, man found himself involved 
in a physical struggle which brought him face to face with death, and which 
released him from the delusions of his vanity, thus enabling him to see 
clearly those desires compatible with his own preservation, i.e. with the 
state. Fear of a violent death was the great emotional force which dis. 
ciplined human nature and brought all men into that relation of rational 
desires which were moderated by the claims of their fellows and therefore 
made compatible with society. This fear of death was the source of natural 
reason because men otherwise were ensnared in the delusions of their own 
vanity. 

Natural reason demanded a society based upon those claims which were 
sanctioned by their origin in the fear of violent death. In forming the 
state to ward off this danger, men were forced into mutual trust and co- 
operation on a basis of those minimum claims, so that human co-operation 
was in itself rational and not natural. In this was the standard by which 
just claims might be distinguished from unjust. Justice was that inner 
conviction underlying all actions done in the fear of violent death, and was 
not the mere obedience of the law of the state. Some knowledge of the 
state of nature was necessary to understand the civil state, but the state 
of nature was for Hobbes not ‘ an historical fact, but a necessary under- 
standing ’, to justify his conception of the artificial state as philosophically 
the true state in contrast to the historical but imperfect patriarchal states. 

Upon this basis, Dr. Strauss traces in Hobbes’ works the first formula- 
tion of a morality appropriate to the bourgeois society of the seventeenth 
century, and of a new political science starting from the separation of 
law and rights, and from the problem of sovereignty as the subordination 
of the wills of the subjects to the wills of the rulers. Individual rights 
became with Hobbes the basis of modern political thought. Dr. Strauss 
has approached Hobbes’ doctrines from a new angle, and thus opened the 
way to a new appreciation of the significance of his political philosophy. 
In analysing the intellectual influences which marked the development of 
his thought, Dr. Strauss has not only set Hobbes in relation to contemporary 
and classical tendencies, but also emphasized that break with tradition 
which was the source of his great innovations. It is with pleasure that 
one notes the promise of a sequel more directly concerned with Hobbes’ 
political philosophy. Doveias Noss. 


Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by AnpREw Brownine. (Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co., 1936.) 


PRoFEssor BRown1nG claims for this new edition of Reresby that it is ‘a 
substantially new work ’ and, on the whole, the claim is justified. Modern 
standards demanded of historical editing are very different from those of 
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sixty years ago when J. J. Cartwright published his edition of the Memoirs. 
The 1875 edition is badly garbled, particularly for the years after 1680 
when Reresby was a person of considerable importance ; in places, there 
are serious misreadings, and throughout the spellings are so modernized 
or paraphrased as to rob Reresby of the quaint provincialisms which are so 
much a part of the man and his age. By contrast, the present edition is 
complete and undoctored—a model of its kind—valuable to students of 
philology and indispensable to historians. The Yorkshireman knew no 
alternatives for ‘ gossops’ (p. 42), ‘ theorbo’ (p. 58), ‘ groyst’ (p. 106), 
‘cod’, ‘ gelt’’ (pp. 108-9), ‘ taptoo’ (p. 434). 

In all, the omissions in the 1875 edition amount to about a fifth of the 
text. They full into fairly well-defined heads. (i) Passages which might 
shock Victorian prudery, though there is nothing to which exception could 
now be taken. Hence, all references to Reresby’s ‘ affair’ with Mistress 
Hambleton and his continental companion’s infatuation in Padua were 
carefully excised, as were the references to the immorality of Henrietta 
Maria, the queen mother, which was to be the subject later of a charge by 
Titus Oates, and Danby’s relations with the duchess of Portsmouth. 
(ii) Anything that might detract from an idealized picture of Reresby 
himself, e.g. the fact that he had two brothers apprenticed to merchants 
and three cousins in a Paris convent. (iii) Details of building operations 
at Thrybergh, and (iv) of his purchases of land. (There is a curious entry 
that the tenants at Loudham refused to ‘ atturn’ to him.) (v) References 
to Reresby’s work at the Sessions both in Middlesex and the West 
Riding. (vi) The dates of the assembly and prorogation of parliaments 
and occasionally the account of Reresby’s own contribution to the 
debates, e.g. in the case of the disputed election at Thetford (1685), 
Reresby was responsible for a resolution that mayors and returning 
officers should not return themselves (p. 372). (vii) Foreign news items, 
mostly taken from the Gazette, but important as reflecting Reresby’s 
outlook and sympathies. (viii) Whole paragraphs which illustrate his 
preoccupation, as governor of York, in military matters. In point of 
bulk these are the largest and they are certainly the most important. 

The attempt to superimpose a professional army on a framework of 
medieval garrison towns and a local militia raised interesting problems. 
Could a deputy-lieutenant conduct a search for arms ? Who was to have 
the custody of the keys of the city if the York garrison was given up for 
reasons of national economy? To Reresby, as to James II, this latter 
consideration presented an unanswerable argument in favour of the re- 
tention of scattered local units, though larger considerations of policy 
might require a concentration of forces on ‘ Hownsley Heath’. In short, 
the conflict of rival authorities and above all the alarming extent of military 
lawlessness and insubordination are vital for an understanding of the 
collapse in 1688, and the prevailing civilian distrust of a standing force. 
‘We have had sad worke with the souldiers ’, wrote a friend to Reresby in 
March of that year, ‘they are soe insolent that they spare neither age nor sex 
insomuch that a man cannot be safe in his own hous, and if abroad after nine 
a clock he cannot without a fee avoid haveing the guard room for his lodgeing 
with severall other insupportable injuries ’ (p. 489). Punishments such as 
riding the wooden horse, floggings, ‘ running the gantlet of the regiment 
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. . which punishment is next door to hanging’ (p. 482) failed to check 
the enormities, and on occasion Reresby himself was forced to seize offenders 
by the throat. And if, on the one hand, James II ‘ utterly disapproved ’ of 
inflicting military punishment on civilians ; on the other, common juries 
steadily refused to construe desertion as a felony. Reresby had his own 
point of view, also, on such matters as the clothing and paying of the 
troops, the place of bagpipes and bayonets and of ‘ agents ’ of regiments. 
Moreover, he invariably referred to Blathwayt as Secretary of War and it 
looks as if that was the original title. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Browning discusses the question of the date 
of composition and comes to the conclusion that the bulk was written in 
the reign of James II though writing had clearly begun earlier. In the 
footnotes he prints selections from Reresby’s correspondence, drawn 
mostly from the Spencer manuscripts, which throw further light on the 
text, and adds short biographical notes on the obscure persons who are 
mentioned in it. A letter which I found among the excise material (Add. 
MS. 28088, § 103) proves that Reresby was a J.P. in 1665, the year before 
he was appointed sheriff. His experience then clearly influenced his re- 
jection of Danby’s offer, twelve years later, to farm that revenue, though 
others, he says, had made fortunes by it. Epwarp HuGuHEs. 







The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-1866. By Wiii1am Law 
Martuigeson. (London: Longmans, 1936.) 








Tus volume is the third of a trilogy. In his British Slavery and its 
Abolition Dr. Mathieson told the story of that notable achievement down 
to the year 1838, when the ex-slave apprentices were faced with a much 
more sudden freedom than the cautious Fowell Buxton had originally 
contemplated. In his British Slave Emancipation, 1838-1849, he traced 
the transition in the West Indies and Mauritius from servile to free labour, 
and the growing failure of the planters to supply the British market, which 
made it inevitable that the Sugar Acts should go the way of the Corn Laws. 
Now, in this third volume, he records, in the measured and authoritative 
tones we have learned to expect, the painful readjustments of the years 
1849-1866 that followed the passing of artificially high prices and the neces- 
sary end of the prodigal competition for labour that had accompanied the 
last years of monopoly. : 

Of that readjustment Dr. Mathieson writes, in defiance of those who 
say that the laissez-faire imperial policy ruined the sugar colonies : 



















All that free trade did was to cut off the rise in prices which had been caused | 
by emancipation. But the point of real importance is this, that the Act of 1846 
merely anticipated a state of things which had been inevitable ever since the sugar 
monopoly had been extended to Mauritius and India where labour was abundant. 
Sooner or later, there must have been a surplus, and protection, which emanci- 
pation had temporarily made effective, must again have ‘ worn itself out’. . . . 


In the end he notes that, whether by dint of importing Indian coolies or 
from more diversified causes, nearly all the sugar colonies recovered their 
stability. However many of the old lackadaisical and financially em- 
barrassed planters went under, the sugar industry more than survived. 
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But not in Jamaica during this period. Jamaica has pride of place in 
the volume under review. Two-thirds of it is devoted to the affairs of that 
colony, which was as big as all the other British islands put together, 
burdened with nearly half the total of ex-slaves, and possessed of a seven- 
teenth-century constitution, which, in the changed condition of the day, 
was a positive peril. In the end its growing troubles flared up in a localized 
negro rising, the recall of Governor Eyre, and the substitution of Crown 
Colony rule for the old quasi-parliamentary system. 

This constitutional revolution marked the decisive stage in an inter- 
mittent process whose beginnings can be seen in 1815, when (the sugar 
trade being no longer the be-all and end-all that it had been to eighteenth- 
century ministers) Lord Bathurst obliged the autonomous islands to 
register their slaves by holding an in terrorem imperial Act over their heads, 
“unheard of coercion’ which was reinforced by a serious slave rising in 
Barbados. Thereafter, slowly but surely, while the new British colonies 
of settlement moved on towards full self-government, the old colonies of 
exploitation, amid constant protests, not infrequent strikes of legislators, 
and occasional threats of secession, passed under imperial control. 

The black background of this process of ‘ reform backwards’ was the 
social retrogression of the ex-slave population. After a promising start 
which had aroused all too high hopes in the hearts of their well-wishers, 
they had fallen hack rapidly ; till, in 1854, a by no means unsympathetic 
official report had to admit that in Jamaica ‘ their march back to barbarism 
had been rapid and successful ’. 

In the telling of the story of the revolt of some of these poor folk, and 
still more in his shrewd summing up, Dr. Mathieson has wingéd words to 
direct towards philanthropic societies whose zeal was not always according 
to knowledge ; and, without stressing the point too much or plunging into 
the arid wastes of controversy, he finds Lord Olivier’s recent Myth of Governor 
Eyre at variance with his own interpretation of events, and not always in 
accordance with the facts. For the rest, having allowed himself an ample 
canvas, he gives full-length portraits of the principal characters : first, of 
the half-breed George William Gordon, landed proprietor, magistrate, 
United Presbyterian and adherent of a Native Baptist Church stained with 
Obeahism and other pagan practises, prime mover in the agitation that 
led to the fatal revolt ; then, of Gordon’s associates, Dr. Bruce, the dis- 
gruntled Scottish police doctor, coroner, and sometime member of the 
Assembly, and Sydney Levine, the Jewish journalist who boasted in private 
that ‘ my mission is hot water ’, and in public talked of the revolution that 
must come in 1866 ; and, above all, of Edward John Eyre, explorer of the 
Australian interior, champion of the Black Fellows against the squatter 
oligarchy, protector of Aborigines, lieutenant-governor of New Zealand 
with its Maoris, and of St. Vincent, the governor in turn of Antigua and 
Jamaica. 

Of Eyre’s handling of the rebellion, a rebellion which might easily 
have spread dangerously, a Commission found, and, in Dr. Mathieson’s 
view, justly, that, while he had acted with ‘ skill, promptitude and rigour ’, 
martial law in the area affected had been continued in full force too long, 
and the punishments meted out had been too numerous and too fierce. 
But with equal justice Dr. Mathieson notes, what Eyre, to his credit, never 
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pleaded during all the long retirement that was to be his, that many of the 
deeds for which he was recalled were the work of the General and some of 
his subordinates. 

It is a heavy thing to be governor of a mixed tropical colony ! 
Eric A, WALKER. 


The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780. By A. P. 
Wapswortn and Jutta pe Lacy Mann. (Manchester: University 
Press, 1931.) 

The Lancashire Cotton Famine, 1861-1865. By W. O. HENDERSON. 

(Manchester : University Press, 1934.) 


THE spectacular rise of the cotton industry to the premier place among 
British textiles was mainly responsible for the stress which used to be 
laid on the catastrophic nature of the industrial revolution. The revision 
of that view may ~~ traced to a fuller exploration of the economic develop- 
ment of Lancasuire. To obtain a juster appreciation of events it was 
necessary to get behind the literature which was inspired by the romance 
of invention and distorted by what Miss Mann here characterizes as 
‘accretions of legend’ (p. 476). When George Unwin was elected to the 
chair of Economic History at Manchester University in 1910, it was clear 
to his friends that he would by his own efforts, and by the example he 
set to his students, elucidate the whole position. He was singularly for- 
tunate in discovering business documents which facilitated his researches ; 
in fact, Unwin did more than any other worker to establish the historical 
value of such records. The results of this approach were first revealed 
in G. W. Daniels’ Early English Cotton Industry (1920). This was followed 
four years later by Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights, written by Unwin 
with the assistance of two of his students. It is significant that, while in 
1916 he was referring to the industrial revolution in the catastrophic 
terms popularized by Arnold Toynbee in the ’eighties of the last century, 
in 1924 he was suggesting that that conception, though useful enough 
when first adopted, had now served its turn.! 

Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann have continued the researches initiated 
by Unwin and here exhibit the origins of the cotton industry in much 
greater detail than has hitherto been attempted. Since he came more 
directly under the personal influence of Unwin, it is natural that Mr. 
Wadsworth should be primarily interested in the social background and 
the organization of the industry. Miss Mann considers its commercial 
aspects and throws much valuable light on the growth of the cotton industry 
abroad. She is also responsible for the critical account of the stages in 
the transition to machine spinning. The authors take the beginning of 
the seventeenth century as their point of departure. By that time the 
spinners and weavers of Lancashire, who had long worked with wool and 
linen, were acquainted with cotton. The problem to what extent and for 
what purposes they used it is carefully examined by Mr. Wadsworth. 
He points out that a distinction should be drawn between the heavy fustians 


1 The two passages may be conveniently consulted in Studies in Economic History : 
the Collected Papers of George Unwin, edited by R. H. Tawney (1927), p. 339 and p. 15. 
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(made of linen warp and cotton weft) and the lighter cotton-linens. The 
latter were the real basis of subsequent development. That the intro- 
duction of the new fabrics is to be ascribed to the influence of foreign immi- 
grants is likely enough, though it cannot be definitely proved; nor can 
any particular reason be given for their taking root in Lancashire. All 
that can be said with certainty is that the new industrial initiative, which 
was so marked a feature of the later decades of the sixteenth century, led 
to the diversification of the textile industry of the county. A growing 
localization of the different branches—pure linens, cotton-linens, and 
woollens—emerged. On an agrarian basis was built up an organization 
in which the activities of classes of middlemen were not hampered by 
regulations, either national or municipal. 

By the end of the seventeenth century two new factors were in opera- 
tion. There was an expanding demand for the lighter textiles in Africa 
and the West Indies, arising from the slave trade and the sugar planta- 
tions ; and the East India Company was in a position to supply this demand 
by importing new fabrics from the East. How these factors affected 
Lancashire is here carefully analysed. Legislation adopted to protect the 
woollen industry actually proved a stimulus to the cotton-linens. In the 
form of checks these gained an increasing hold in the first half of the 
eighteenth century on the export trade to Africa and the West Indies. 
The importation of raw cotton steadily increased, the West Indies becoming 
a much more important source of supply than the Levant (p. 184). But 
cotton was not extensively grown in the British West Indies because sugar 
was more profitable. Supplies, therefore, had to be obtained by means of 
contraband trade with foreign islands. Miss Mann, makes the interesting 
suggestion that one reason for the establishment of four free ports (two 
in Jamaica and two in Dominica) by the Act passed in 1766 was to remove 
this difficulty. At any rate when the Act was renewed in 1774 its im- 
portance in this respect was stressed (p. 191). That cotton should have 
been partly responsible for the first breach in the Navigation Acts is, in 
view of its subsequent history, peculiarly fitting. 

The permeation of the several branches of the textile industry by 
capitalism is described by Mr. Wadsworth. While the initiation of the 
canal projects depended on the private resources of the duke of 
Bridgewater, the building up of the overseas commerce of Liverpool was 
due to the fractional shares of small men in its shipping. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century it had become ‘the greatest slavery port of 
Europe ’ (p. 227). This meant that it was playing a leading part in the 
trade with Africa and the West Indies and therefore in the export of finished 
fabrics and the import of raw cotton. At home the industry still retained 
the domestic form; and its organization offered many opportunities to 
men of enterprise who could offer or obtain credit facilities. The weaver 
might give out work to do and the middleman might become a manu- 
facturer ; for the system was essentially flexible and unstable. Commercial 
capitalism could easily pass into industrial capitalism when circumstances 
favoured the adoption of a factory basis. This transition had already 
been effected in the first half of the eighteenth century in two branches, 
the manufacture of ribbons and small wares with the Dutch loom and the 
throwing of silk by the Lombe method. Such developments tended to 
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concentrate industrial workers in the towns. The older processes were 
compatible with rural life. How far they were associated with the culti- 
vation of the land is difficult to ascertain. Professor Daniels maintained 
that the number of part-time agriculturists was relatively small. Mr. 
Wadsworth, however, is inclined to reassert the older view that they formed 
a significant proportion of the whole, and he adduces interesting evidence 
to support this conclusion (pp. 316-20). He also makes the point that 
in Lancashire the enclosure movement had the effect rather of spreading 
industry over the country than of drawing workers into the towns. 

The composite nature of ‘ the working classes ’ accounts for the relatively 
late appearance of combinations among them. Where the old system of 
apprenticeship survived an almost pathetic reliance was placed on the 
Elizabethan system of regulation, and the weavers frequently appealed to 
it as a safeguard against unfair competition. Their employers, however, 
wished to have all restrictions removed; an attitude which was favoured 
by the Courts. Lord Mansfield expressed his doubts on the policy of 
enforcing the apprenticeship laws, and Sir Michael Foster, at the assizes 
held in Manchester in 1759, when a number of check weavers were on 
trial for forming a combination, definitely stated his view that the laws had 
outlived their usefulness and ought to be repealed (p. 367). The transition 
from combinations to demand the enforcement of the Elizabethan code to 
combinations to demand higher wages and improved conditions proved 
easy. It is masked in Lancashire, as elsewhere, by the formation of societies 
which raised a fund by subscriptions ostensibly to pay friendly benefits to 
their members. In fact no distinction was drawn between a trade and a 
friendly society until the Act of 1794. Where the domestic system pre- 
vailed the opposition between employers and workers turned on issues 
which lost their significance in the factory age. The employers had 
opportunities for insisting on payment in kind and of making deductions 
for alleged bad work, while the workers could retaliate by embezzling the 
materials entrusted to them. Attempts to put down truck were in- 
effectual, but examples are given of savage punishment for the embezzle- 
ment of material (pp. 397-9). Chapter xx, in which Mr. Wadsworth 
discusses the actual operation of the domestic system, should be read by 
any who still entertain illusions about it. In many respects it is the most 
illuminating in the book. 

Reference has been made to Miss Mann’s handling of the question of 
inventions. She vindicates Lewis Paul as the true inventor of spinning 
by rollers, showing indeed that his colleague John Wyatt made no claim 
to that title. This reverses the conclusion arrived at by M. Paul Mantoux 
in La révolution industrielle (1906). After careful examination of such 
evidence as survives she expresses the opinion that Paul’s invention was 
unsuccessful because of mechanical defects which made it difficult and 
expensive to operate. She also throws much new light on the career, both 
in England and France, of John Kay, the inventor of the fly-shuttle. He 
is described as ‘a genius of the first rank’ (p. 492). The origins of the 
inventions of James Hargreaves and Richard Arkwright remain obscure. 
Miss Mann proves that the stories of the difficulties which they encountered 
owing to opposition to machinery have been exaggerated. In this section 
she again greatly enhances the value of her work by constant reference to 
parallel developments in France. 
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The history of the cotton industry in the nineteenth century was one 
of remarkable growth, which was only temporarily retarded on two or 
three occasions. Of these the most significant was the set-back caused 
by the American Civil war in the ’sixties. Mr. W. O. Henderson has, in 
a series of articles, the main conclusions of which are incorporated in the 
present work, done much to elucidate the repercussions which followed the 
shortage of raw cotton. When it is remembered that more than three- 
fourths of the cotton then came from America, and that the value of the 
cotton goods exported from this country was almost half that of the total 
exports, it is obvious that the consequences were necessarily far-reaching. 
The dislocation, however, was less than might have been expected. Im- 
mediately before the outbreak of the Civil war there had been considerable 
over-production in the industry ; so the manufacturers were able to dis- 
pose of large surplus stocks. But the prolongation of the war was bound 
to mean widespread unemployment or short-time at the best. The concen- 
tration practically within the boundaries of Lancashire of the half-million 
then employed in the industry restricted the problem to that area. Else- 
where industrial conditions were good, particularly in the woollen industry, 
while there was a boom in shipping. The distress caused by the cotton 
famine was a severe strain on the Poor Law. It is an illustration of the 
strict orthodoxy of the period that the rising costs of relief were met by 
an increase of the local poor rates until a point was reached which was 
considered a proper, maximum. Then additional funds were raised under 
the terms of the Union Relief Aid Act of 1862, which empowered the sorely- 
pressed authorities to borrow. Opinion was definitely opposed to a large 
grant from the Exchequer to meet the emergency. There was, however, 
no objection to voluntary subscriptions and they came in from all parts of 
the country and even from outside it. The distribution of assistance also 
presented its difficulties. Tests were devised to attempt to ensure that 
the ‘ undeserving ’ should not be helped. The most interesting experiment 
was that initiated by the Public Works Act of 1863. Local authorities 
were allowed to borrow for necessary works of public improvement. It 
is rather ironical that under the provision of this Act road-making and 
sewage works were undertaken which were admittedly long overdue. 
Apparently, in the days of prosperity they could not be contemplated. 
There is general agreement that the operation of the Act was satisfactory, 
though the public works gave direct employment to a comparatively small 
number of cotton operatives. J. F. Rees. 


Reaction to Conquest: Effects of Contact with Europeans on the Pondo of 
South Africa. By Dr. Monica Hunter, with Foreword by Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts. (London: Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


A MARKED feature of the literature of anthropological science during recent 
years has been a series of works, dealing with special areas, mostly in Africa, 
and written by young women trained at various universities. Such studies 
seem to have an attraction for female research workers, and on the whole 
they do it in a painstaking manner, often undergoing considerable dis- 
comfort and hardship ; it is a tribute to the pax Britannica which prevails 
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that they never seem to be exposed to danger. They appear to have the 
faculty of evoking the sympathy and confidence of the people they choose 
for their research to a greater extent than would be possible for a man, 
and then again they succeed in collecting knowledge about the influence of 
the women of a tribe which would be more or less a sealed book to a man. 
It is, however, of the greatest importance if a complete picture is to be 
obtained. 

We have here a study of the Pondo tribe remarkably complete, by a 
young graduate trained at Cambridge by Professor Hodson. She doubt- 
less, however, owes much to her early environment, for she was brought 
up at Lovedale, which is perhaps the greatest native educational centre 
in Africa and at no great distance from the area which she selected for 
her systematic research, and so started with a knowledge of the psychology 
of the Bantu which would be denied to a newcomer in the field. 

Part I of the work deals in great detail with the various phases of the 
life history of the people, e.g. their Family life, Economic organization, 
Ancestor cult, Witchcraft, and Magic, Beer drinking, and Political organiza- 
tion. The author has omitted nothing and the most intimate aspects of 
native life are frankly set forth. The complexity of the custom and 
tradition by which native life is governed amaze one who has devoted many 
years to their administration, and a tribute is due to the patience and skill 
which its elucidation involved. Those responsible for the government of 
these people should not fail to learn much. 

Many have written on the part witchcraft plays in native life, and the 
writer naturally deals with the operation of its many phases at some length, 
for it permeates native life from childhood to death. It is of some interest 
to note that she holds that belief in magic is an integrating force in the 
community ; the medicines of a chief buttress his authority, the ceremony 
of the first-fruits helps him to control food supplies, and so forth. Economic 
magic gives the confidence necessary for success in enterprises; rain 
magic, too, gives an emotional outlet. 

The other side of the picture is not so pleasant, for the risk of being 
accused of witchcraft causes an atmosphere of apprehension which is 
unwholesome ; as the author, however, points out, it is, in a way, a sanc- 
tion for social behaviour, and unless they are conscious of having made 
themselves unpopular normal people do not live in constant terror of 
sorcery as much as one would suspect. At the same time every illness and 
even accidents are liable to be attributed to the operation of the black art, 
and it is inevitable that the subjective effect of a widespread belief in 
its effectiveness must be very serious. 

In Parts II and III of the work the author gives the results of her 
investigations of native life in the towns and on the farms, and on the whole 
it is a pathetic picture. The native reserves of South Africa which are 
overgrazed and contain too little good agricultural land, yearly become less 
self-sufficing for the people. The consequence is a steady drift to the towns 
and on to farms. At first sight the possibilities of life in a town are attrac- 
tive. The native can earn money for his taxes ; he can buy food when there 
is a shortage in the reserve ; he acquires new wants, for clothing and other 
things which his fellows look upon as a matter of course. But instead of 
becoming, in due course, a respected elder of his tribe surrounded by his 
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flocks and herds, he is one of a heterogeneous crowd of unskilled wage 
earners. The bonds imposed by the traditions of his youth and the cere- 
monial of his tribe gradually become weaker ; he cuts himself away from 
an organization of which he is a part and upon which he can fall back in 
time of need, for in a town the links with his kin gradually become more 
tenuous. A native kraal may not be ideal from a health point of view, 
but it is preferable to the overcrowded insanitary slums of the native 
quarter of a town. 

Some of course return to the reserve before they have lost their place 
there, others drift on in an individualist town community where there is 
no provision for age, sickness, or unemployment. It is curious to note 
how natives when thrust into such a struggle for existence cling to the 
magical beliefs of their old organization and fall back upon them for their 
new needs: there is for example a demand for medicines which will help 
a man to find work; rivalry for employment, too, is a cause of jealousy 
and sorcery is often invoked to bewitch a competitor. 

Christianity is probably one of the few integrating forces in the economic 
revolution which is being experienced by these assemblages of detribalized 
natives, for new social groups form round the various churches, and educa- 
tion up to now has in this area mainly depended on missionary enterprise. 

On the farms conditions are in the main comparable, but farm life is 
healthier and there is more continuity of service under the same employer. 
The wage scales are, however, pitiably low, and initiative receives little 
reward. 

To those who have had no intimate experience of native life the last 
section of this work may prove the most interesting. The author, who 
throughout her work has refrained from making dogmatic criticism, here 
endeavours to analyse the changes which she has observed, and they may 
be summed up briefly as follows. The indigenous kinship group is ceasing 
to be an independent economic unit. Trade in the European sense has 
come in and there is a rapid turnover to a money economy. Most of the 
men are employed temporarily or permanently as wage earners; thus a 
class is emerging which is dependent solely on wages. Famines are averted, 
the standard of living of a minority has risen, but for the majority there is 
poorer diet, and increasing poverty and doubtful support when unemployed. 
Many natives are now landless ; the fertility of the reserves is decreasing. 
Improvement in agriculture lags behind the increase in population. Many 
both in town and country are ill-nourished and the physique of the people 
is deteriorating. 

These conditions breed discontent, particularly among the 48 per cent. 
of the total population who live outside the reserve and this is aggravated 
by the somewhat one-sided attitude of the Union government in regard 
to the Bantu people. The land question comes first, for a population of 
nearly two million Europeans own about 90 per cent. of the land and some 
five million natives own only about 10 per cent. The white labour policy 
prevents natives from competing with Europeans, and thus excludes them 
from a variety of skilled occupations ; then there are pass laws, alleged 
inequality in taxation and other matters. These grievances have provided 
a fertile soil for agitators whose efforts have so far done little, but the 
struggle will beyond doubt continue and will give South Africa increasing 
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anxiety. The old Dutch tradition of keeping the native in his place, 
buttressed by the decision of organized trade unions to brook no com- 
petition from the black, will, it is feared, in time produce a sad harvest in 
South Africa. 
This work is recommended to all students of this thorny question. 
C. W. Hostey. 


Handwérterbuch des Grenz- und Auslandsdeutschtums. Herausgegeben von 
C. Petersen, O. Scoeet, P. H. Ruts, und H. Scuwatm. Vol. i 
(9 pts.); vol. ii (2 pts.). With appendix of special coloured maps to 
vol.i. (Breslau: F. Hirt, 1933-6.) 


THE completion of the first volume of this huge undertaking makes it 
possible to give a general impression of what is being attempted by the 
editors and a staff of not less than 800 collaborators, who are engaged in 
working up all the material relevant to the ‘Grenz- und Auslandsdeutsch- 
tum’ and the immense complex of problems connected with these terms. 
About 1700 columns printed on foolscap pages take us no farther than from 
an article on Aachen to the beginning of one on Denmark, and the whole 
work is to consist of 5 volumes, each of 1500 columns. The first volume 
may certainly be regarded as proof of the typical German thoroughness 
with which this stupendous task will be carried out. 

What we have to understand under ‘ Grenz- und Auslandsdeutschtum ’ 
is not explained in the work itself, probably because the idea is familiar 
to German readers. As it is, however, firstly, part of a terminology 
peculiar to a comparatively new branch of research, devoted to the study 
of the German minorities outside the present Reich, and secondly, falls under 
the general term German, it will be helpful to English readers to define 
the many subdivisions embraced under the latter in the ‘ Wérterbuch ’. 
We find accordingly : 


(1) Reichsdeutsche, ie. Germans of German nationality, who are either, 
(a) Reichsbinnendeutsche, resident in Germany ; or 
(6) Reichsauslandsdeutsche, isolated individuals resident abroad (for 
example the 12,500 living in Great Britain and Ireland). 

(2) Numerous German communities of foreign nationality, in particular, 
those in Eastern countries, e.g. Volhynia, Transylvania, Bessarabia, the Soviet 
Republic of the Volga Germans, but also, for instance, those in the Southern 
States of Brazil. The Auslandsdeutsche—as these may be termed—are, further, 
scattered in the Baltic States, Poland, Russia, &c. It may be noted that Soviet 
Russia has about 1,300,000 German-speaking people within her boundaries, 
Roumania 1,000,000, Yugo-Slavia 650,000, Hungary 500,000, Brazil 850,000. 

(3) Grenzlanddeutsche. These include all German communities on the 
frontiers of the Reich, both those which have been separated from Germany by 
the treaty of Versailles and contain either a German majority or numerous 
minority, and also those which were prevented against their will from uniting 
with Germany. To the former category belong (the figures refer to the conditions 
of 1918) : 

Alsace-Lorraine (Franf€e) with . - 1,615,000 (majority) 
Eupen-Malmédy (Belgium) ii “ ‘ y is 
East-Upper Silesia (Poland) __,, . - 265,000 (minority) 
Other Polish annexations se - 1,100,000 ” 
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Free State of Danzig with . . 315,000 (majority) 

Memel District (Lithuania) ie ‘ 72,000 = 

North Schleswig (Denmark) _,, ‘ : 40,000 (minority) 
To the latter category belong : 

Austria with 6,500,000 (majority) 

Southern Tyrol (Italy) ” 250,000 ” 


‘ Sudetendeutsche ’ (Czecho-Slovakia) a 3,100,000 (minority) 


In addition it may be mentioned that German maps commonly denote 
as belonging to the German nation the 2,500,000 German speakers in 
Switzerland, the 250,000 in Luxemburg, all the inhabitants of Holland and 
of the greater part of Belgium (Flanders), since the people of all these dis- 
tricts speak Teutonic dialects. Since, further, the political situation after 
the war led to the breaking up of various frontier districts of the Reich 
before 1918, the term Grenzlanddeutsche has been applied also to cover 
the populations of the parts of these districts left within the present border. 
The partition of Upper Silesia, for example, left West Upper Silesia politi- 
cally, economically, and culturally exposed. This also holds true for the 
region of Aachen (which has been deprived of the Eupen district), for South 
Schleswig, and, of course, East Prussia, which is separated from the Reich 
by Poland. We have, therefore, to make a subdivision of these Grenz- 
deutsche, namely into Grenzinnendeutsche, or ‘ border’ Germans inside 
the Reich, and Grenzaussendeutsche, or ‘ border’ Germans outside of it. 

The above distinctions may be summed up in the following table : 


(1) Reichsdeutsche (Germans of German nationality) . - ¢. 68,000,000 
(a) Reichsbinnendeutsche (resident in Germany) a - ¢. 67,000,000 
(b) Reichsauslandsdeutsche (resident abroad) . ‘ - ¢. 1,000,000 
(2) Auslandsdeutsche (German communities of foreign 
nationality) ‘ ‘ : - ¢. 15,000,000 
(3) Grenzdeutsche (‘ hoster’ Cuumea) F j c. 28,000,000 
(a) Grenzinnendeutsche (living in Germany and of ev 
nationality) . ‘ c. 15,000,000 
(b) Grenzaussendeutsche (living outeide ‘Germany and of 
foreign nationality) < . ‘ ‘ : - ¢. 13,000,000 


These figures show that c. 80,000,000 Germans (67 million Reichsbinnen- 
deutsche and 13 million Grenzaussendeutsche) live close together in Central 
Europe although distributed over several states. Another 16 millions are 
dispersed abroad. Out of the total of 96,000,000 Germans about 44,000,000 
(28 million ‘ border ’ Germans and 16 million Germans abroad) come under 
the survey of the Handwérterbuch des Grenz- und Auslandsdeutschtums. 

The aims of the Handwérterbuch are defined in the preface. Every 
condition of German life, wherever it is in immediate contact with foreign 
nations, is to be depicted in detail; the history of every German group 
exposed to this contact, including its past and its present status in the 
geographical, economic, social, intellectual, and cultural spheres, is to be 
investigated exhaustively. Special stress is to be laid upon all frontier 
questions. The internal and international legal status of Germans abroad 
and the legislation affecting minorities are to be considered minutely. 
These aims naturally lead to a study which embraces not only the conditions 
of life of Germans abroad but also the countries and peoples that shelter 
them. 


We find accordingly three different types of article throughout the 
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work. Firstly, there are ‘regional’ articles based on geographical and 
political terms. In these whole continents are dealt with, such as Africa, 
Australia ; states, like Abyssinia, the Argentine, Belgium; colonies or 
protectorates, like Alaska, Angola, Ceylon ; provinces or districts, like the 
individual States of the United States or of Canada (cf. Alabama, Alberta) ; 
and finally, geographical regions (Landschaften), which are often found 
divided amongst several states. In the parts so far published the articles 
on Bukovina, the Banat, the Batschka demand notice, also that on the 
Burgenland-West-Ungarn, now divided between Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugo-Slavia, the most important border district in 
the south-east. Even the Alps are given a special article! Numerous 
contributions are likewise devoted to towns and cities. Of the frontier 
towns inside Germany we find Aachen; while, as a frontier town outside 
the Reich, Apenrade (North Schleswig) receives an elaborate survey cover- 
ing the whole district around this town, where a plebiscite was held in 1921. 
Of other towns, situated in regions farther afield, the articles on Arel 
(Arlon in the Belgian province of Luxemburg), Boston and Chicago, 
Budapest and Buenos Aires are of special interest. In all these ‘ regional ’ 
articles a vast amount of material is assembled, illustrated by maps and 
statistics, presenting the history of the German element in detail. This 
applies even to Australia whose 50,000 Germans isolated in a population of 
7,000,000 receive notice in 80 columns. 

The second type of article is concerned with general questions. Thus 
we find a treatise under the heading Bevélkerung (population) amounting 
to 100 columns, which outlines the whole theory and distribution of 
population ; elaborate articles on Agrarverfassung (agriculture), Bergbau 
(mining), Buch- und Biichereiwesen (book trade and library organization), 
which are treated with a plethora of material. Here belong also articles, 
for example, that on the Briidergemeinde (Moravian Brethren), which deal 
with topics relevant to missionary and colonizing work. 

The third type of article is devoted to individuals. In addition to 
geographers and explorers we find accounts of people like J. J. Astor, the 
American pioneer (born in 1763 at Walldorf, Baden) ; a very detailed bio- 
graphy and critical account of the works of the famous Swiss painter, 
Arnold Bécklin ; a brilliantly written essay, by one of the chief editors, 
on E. M. Arndt (1769-1860), who in his day exerted an important influence 
on the development of the national idea, and was one of the pioneers of 
a united Germany. Arndt was himself an Auslandsdeutscher, having been 
born in Greifswald, Pomerania, which was from 1648 to 1815 under Swedish 
sovereignty. In view of the space devoted to Arndt it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find no article on Bismarck. 

On the whole, geographical, economic, and racial matters receive most 
attention, with a tendency to emphasize general historical development 
rather more than the trend of cultural and intellectual life. Many col- 
laborators come from districts with which the articles are concerned and 
are, consequently, able to give much novel information about regions hardly 
known to the ordinary reader. The editors promise in the preface that 
every contribution will be scientifically reliable and impartial. What has 
so far appeared certainly guarantees that the Handwérterbuch is likely 
to become an important work of reference for students and investigators 
in the fields of history, economics, and geography. R. SAMUEL. 
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Short Notices 


Mr. Gorpon East, the lecturer in Historical Geography at the London 
School of Economics, has attempted, in An Historical Geography of Europe 
(London: Methuen, 1935), a fresh and in many respects original treatment 
of a subject which has been unduly neglected and misunderstood. When 
Freeman wrote The Historical Geography of Europe, he limited himself to the 
changing areas and names of states: and it is a far cry from this to ‘ the 
discovery of correlations between human societies and their geographical 
settings ’, as defined by Rodwell Jones, or ‘the human geography of Europe 
conceived in four dimensional terms’ (p. 437) attempted by Mr. Gordon 
East. It is this conception not merely of the inter-position, or geographical 
distribution of human populations in their physical surroundings, but of 
the progressive continuous inter-action of human activities and natural 
processes, which gives historical character to the presentation of suc- 
cessive stages which must be regarded, ‘for the purposes of analysis’ 
only (p. 438), as ‘ having a certain stability ’, though actually they are 
flitting cross-sections of the time-stream, like the successive ‘ snap-shots ’ 
which compose a ‘film’. The present-day ‘ geography of Europe’ is 
itself ‘ largely the inheritance of a succession of past geographies ’ (p. 437) ; 
and it is of these, focussed to periods of critical significance, that are the 
subject of the ‘ pictures’ or sketches in the chapters of this book. In- 
evitably these group themselves into three categories. First comes the 
‘Geography of Settlement’ in which the balance struck between human 
expansions or migrations, and the regional obstacles and facilities which 
they encounter, is examined, in regard to the Mediterranean Lands and 
the Frontier Regions of the Roman Empire, the Barbarian Invasions, 
Rural Settlement, and Medieval Towns and Routes. Next is the 
‘ Political Geography’ of early state-building, the Byzantine and Arab 
regimes, and contrasted types of political aggregate, the Russian State, 
France, the German Empire ; Switzerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands ; 
and, in peculiarly happy illustration, Sicily, which has sometimes offered 
resources and occasions which overmastered human effort, sometimes 
has been but a counter in a game between giants, and twice has ‘ made 
history’, and made geography too, in a world commensurate with its 
people’s wealth and might. And then comes ‘Economic Geography’, re- 
viewing some of these same regions (such as the Mediterranean) from another 
point of view, and others, geographical rather than historical or political, 
the Baltic and North Seas, the Danube, ‘ Western Europe during the early 
Oceanic Phase’; and a valuable study of the ‘ Railway Age’ down to 
1870. This is an ambitious and also a philosophical programme ; and 
at many points it is admittedly pioneer work. But Mr. East is careful 
of his facts, and cautious in his interpretation. He has to presume much 
detailed knowledge in his readers; but he claims to have written for 
students, and his method of illustrative discussion of well-defined issues 
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gives his book articulate coherence, and enables him to enforce his argu- 
ment as occasion serves. The concise ‘epilogue’ should be read with 
his ‘ introduction’, and vice versa; and his regional chapters should be 
supplemented by his useful list of standard books, and by the cross-refer- 
ences furnished in the index. J. L. M. 


The thousandth anniversary of the accession of Otto the Great is cele- 
brated by a little biography by Professor Robert Holtzmann, Kaiser Otto 
der Grosse (Berlin : Bondi, 1936), and there is probably no better or clearer 
short account of the reign than that contained in the first five chapters 
of this little volume. But the reader may hesitate in his praise after this 
point. Chapter VI, which sets out to deal with the foreign relations of 
Germany in Otto’s reign is a distortion of history for the benefit of the 
German people to whom the book is dedicated. It represents Otto as the 
emperor of Pangermanist aims. The emphasis is always on everything 
German. Hugh Capet is elected to the throne of France als Vertreter der 
deutschen Interessen gegen die Karolinger ; North France, ein Land deutschen 
Blutes; Lombardy is described as a particularly important ancient 
Germanenstaat ; it is always Deutsche not Rémische Reich. The normal 
interchanges of embassies and gifts with the English court or the caliphate 
of Cordova are regarded as the extension of German influence. Dr. 
Holtzmann remarks that this germanische Seite in the policy of Otto the 
Great has previously been overlooked. Obviously so, for it is a conceit 
born among the political ideas of the National Socialist party. C. 


To the Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, 
Band | (1936), Fraulein Mathilde Uhlirz has contributed an important 
paper, Die Restitution des Exarchats Ravenna durch die Ottonen. Briefly, 
she shows good reason to conclude that Otto I and Otto II did not dis- 
regard the promises of 962, but only made the restoration of the Exarchate 
to the Papacy dependent on the complete enforcement of order therein 
and the solid establishment of the imperial supremacy: they began a 
piecemeal restitution. The dominion (ius publicum) given to the popes 
was compatible with the pre-eminent suzerainty of the Empire, and the 
slow transition was softened by the pope’s grant of Ravenna, a key city, 
to the Empress Adelaide artd of other counties to the archbishop of Ravenna. 
Not only this: the frontier-line of papal claims from Luni to Monselice, 
derived from the Vita Hadriani and confirmed in the Pactum Ottonianum 
of 962, was also in a way respected by the first two Ottos, for no public 
powers were given by them to bishops of cities south of that line but only 
confirmations “of episcopal possessions with the usual immunity. To 
bishops of cities actually named in the Ottonianum no diplomas were issued. 
Thus three distinct grades of papal privilege are to be observed in Central 
Italy. Otto III, however, made a break with this policy. He refused 
to recognize the grants of the Pactum Ottonianum ; granted to the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna the counties of the Exarchate to be held immediately 
of the Empire ; and granted to Pope Sylvester II the eight counties of 
the Pentapolis not as the admission of the pope’s treaty rights but as a 
fresh donation. This valuable investigation deserves careful consideration 


by historians. C. W. P.-O. 
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In vol. xxv of the Kanonische Abteilung of the Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte Professor P. E. Schramm has published a 
thorough study (Der Kénig von Frankreich) of the early Capetian kingship 
and the ideas attached to it. Dr. Schramm is not greatly concerned with 
the legal or strictly institutional side of things, but concentrates on the 
moral position and prestige of the monarchy. Status rather than con- 
tract is his theme. He deals first with the way in which the Capetian 
king, at first merely elective, became hereditary, and acquired thereby 
in the twelfth century a kind of family pre-eminence due to indefeasible 
hereditary possession of the crown, when the precaution of crowning the 
direct male heir, so fortunately always in existence, could be pretermitted. 
Dr. Schramm treats of the coronation, and the finally successful claim of 
the archbishop of Rheims to perform it, with full detail. He then discusses 
the special position and claims of the abbey of St. Denis with regard to 
the monarchy, and shows how they, especially in connexion with the 
Charlemagne legend and the holy banner of the Oriflamme, contributed 
to the exaltation of the royal house. Still more effectual for the same 
result were the legend of the heavenly oil of Rheims used certainly in the 
twelfth century for the king’s anointing, and the miraculous power of 
healing for the King’s Evil. Lastly, in the twelfth century Dr. Schramm 
shows the growth of national feeling for ‘la dolee France ’, embodied in 
its ‘most Christian king’, the ally of the Church and the heir of the 
legendary Charlemagne. When the Capetians inherited acknowledged 
Carolingian blood through the mother of Philip Augustus, and when 
Louis IX added the aureole of a knightly saint to the dynasty, the Kénigs- 
mythos of the Capetians, chosen and endowed by God to rule the chosen 
people of the Franks, was ready to give Philip the Fair a hold on French 
Church and State which could defeat the Papacy. C. W. P.-O. 


The manuscript edited by Mr. J. R. Strayer in The Royal Domain in the 
Bailliage of Rouen (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936) was 
discovered by him in the Municipal Library at Rouen and was briefly de- 
scribed in his Administration of Normandy under St. Louis in 1932. It is 
a book of 231 folios containing, to use English terminology, an extent of the 
Crown lands in the bailliage of Rouen towards the end of the reign of St. 
Louis, giving the names of farms, farmers and tenants, the amounts of 
rents, the values of quays, mills, markets, services and other dues and issues 
in each of the five viscomtés into which the bailliage was divided. Owing to 
the work of Delisle and of Mr. Strayer himself it is possible to set the docu- 
ment in its administrative, financial, and political background, and its 
interest is great, even though its exact date and method of compilation is 
not entirely clear. Mr. Strayer, who formerly assigned it to 1270, now con- 
siders that parts of the manuscript are at least as old as 1261 and that it 
was probably completed by 1266. It is of official origin and was compiled 
for official use, the motive being akin to that of Domesday, ‘ whether more 
can be had than is had’; and it appears to be based on the work of special 
inquisitors and the findings of local juries, supplemented by official meas- 
urements and the rolls and documents in the archives of the bailliage. - 
Mr. Strayer has been able to check a number of the statements from other 
sources such as the querimoniae Normannorum and the Cartulaire Normand 
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edited by Delisle, and gives the compiler a good character for accuracy. 
The manuscript adds little to our knowledge of Norman administration 
beyond the evidence it affords of its efficiency. Its value is mainly econ- 
omic: it contains a wealth of facts as to rents, values of goods and services, 
and of tolls and customs, notably in the ‘ viscomté de l’eau ’, the port of 
Rouen. Apart from statistical details, the general evidence of the recent 
growth in the profits arising in the royal domain is particularly interesting : 
the clerk notes both items and totals of the increase in each sergenterie. 
The increases appear to be traceable mainly to higher farms, which may be 
due as much to competition for leases as to a rise in the prices of agricultural 
profits. As a whole, the document arouses keen appreciation for the canni- 
ness of Philip Augustus and Louis IX in their appropriation and exploita- 
tion of the fertile lands recovered by conquest from the Angevin dukes and 
by forfeiture from their English subjects. Thanks are due to Princeton 
University and to Mr. Strayer for the publication and careful editing of this 
unique monument of Norman administration and finance. H. M. C. 


We owe to the Mediaeval Academy of America and to Mr. Allan 
Evans of Harvard the first, and a very fine, critical edition of the text of 
Francesco Balducci Pegolotti’s La Pratica della Mercatura (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Mediaeval Academy, 1936) ; for that is the name by which it will 
always be known, the name which Mr. Allan has very rightly taken over 
from Pagnini, in the text of whose Della Decima Pegolotti has been im- 
bedded since 1766. Pegolotti himself called it a ‘ Book of Descriptions of 
Countries and of Measures of Merchandise ’ and the solitary manuscript— 
at least three removes from the original—is in the Riccardian Library at 
Florence. Mr. Evans has rearranged some of the apparently misplaced 
chapters, and has done his best to clear up certain confusions arising from 
the fact that Pegolotti strung together materials collected during an active 
commercial career of thirty years (1310-40) in the firm of the Bardi. He 
was their English manager from 1318 to 1321, giving special attention— 
so the evidence suggests, p. xix—to merchandise rather than finance. He 
appears next in Cyprus, where he collected masses of material, about the 
trade of Famagusta, tare of various sorts of packages, syrup bottles, and 
Cyprus powdered sugar (p. xxi, 77 seqq., 300, 307 seqq., 317, 363). It was in 
Cyprus, Mr. Evans conjectures, that he met the merchants who told him 
that the overland route to Cathay was ‘sicurissimo e di di et di notte’ 
(p. 22). There is no evidence that he ever travelled it himself. He had 
a political career in Florence and is last heard of straightening out his firm’s 
affairs after the crash. His sources of information can sometimes be 
checked ; ‘ his personal papers would seem to be reliable’; his second- 
hand information less so (p. xxviii). The identifiable sources are official 
tarifis, public trade regulations, and at least one earlier private com- 
pendium like his (p. xxxv and Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, tv. ii. 240). 
Mr. Evans also traces, at almost too great length, the way in which later 
compilers drew on Pegolotti. For non-mercantile historians some of the 
most useful matter will perhaps be found in Mr. Evans’s glossaries: that 
of Toll Stations on the Road from Ayas to Tabriz (p. 389) ; that of English 
Religious Houses (p. 392), based on Cunningham’s similar Glossary, for 
which he went to the original manuscript, not to Pagnini; and a most 
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valuable Glossary of Place Names. There are also Glossaries of Unusual 
Weights and Measures, of Commodities, and of Coins, besides a general 
Index. Altogether a most thorough bit of editing. J. H. C. 


Like its predecessors, the Calendar of Inquisitions post-mortem and 
analogous documents, vol. xi, Edward III, for the period a.p. 1361-5 
(London: Stationery Office, 1935), provides a wealth of material for 
genealogists and students of feudal organization. For agrarian conditions 
the extents contained in the inquisitions afford some evidence, necessarily 
presented in a condensed form. Where an inquisition contains an extent 
of a manor or hamlet, the calendar notes the fact, but reproduces only 
features of unusual interest ; of tenements not described as manors some- 
what fuller details are generally, though not, it would seem, invariably, re- 
produced. Among them may be noted references to the proportion of 
land annually fallowed, the periods at which the growth of woods might 
be cut and, in certain Hampshire villages, the partly or wholly several 
arable demesnes of William de Fifhide. Inquisitions from most parts of 
England refer to ruined manorial buildings ; the pestilences are frequently 
mentioned, but decay of tenants is reported chiefly from the north, and 
seems to be partly due to Scottish invasions. Virgates in Nottinghamshire 
(no. 165) seem worthy of remark ; the carucate remains a normal measure of 
demesne land in all districts. The heading ‘ Villein Services’ has disappeared 
from the index of subjects ; and references such as were formerly grouped 
under ‘ Land ’ and ‘ Manorial ’ have been distributed under other headings, 
among which ‘ Assarts and Purprestures’ and ‘ Parks’ appear for the 
first time in this volume. Another new heading is ‘ Wills of Land’; half 
a dozen instances occur in London and other large towns. The evidence 
of the local men was sometimes, as in no. 102, supplemented by certificates 
from the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer, based on examination of 
Domesday, the Book of Fees, and various Exchequer memoranda. The 
present volume throws further light on the nature of proofs of age. Jurors 
were not always certain of their own ages ; Robert de Holdleghes was said 
to be fifty-seven years of age in 1362 (no. 380), and forty-six twelve months 
later (no. 553) ; of seven jurors common to two Gloucestershire inquisitions 
(nos. 130, 131), the ages, as a footnote points out, are differently stated in 
each case. The reminiscences of the heir’s father contributed by several 
members of a Huntingdonshire jury (no. 550) are amusing and perhaps 
authentic, and the present series contains no such striking correspondence 
between the statements of different juries as that pointed out by Mr. A. E. 
Stamp some years ago (ante, xxix. 323); there is, however, a fairly close 
parallel between the recollections of different sets of jurors at two Sussex 
inquisitions (nos. 548, 549) taken within a few weeks of each other. 

T. A. M. B. 


The existence of original Registers of Archbishops Sweteman, Swayne, 
and Prene in the Archiepiscopal Library of Armagh has long been known, 
and their value for the history of the medieval Church of Ireland surmised, 
but little or no use has been made of them. Dr. D. A. Chart, the Deputy 
Keeper of Records of Northern Ireland, has now given us a Calendar in 
extenso and in translation of the Register of John Swayne, Archbishop of 
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Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 1418-1439 (Belfast: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935). The original is written on paper and there are two tran- 
scripts, one of the eighteenth century, now at Armagh, and another the 
work of Dr. Reeves. From a careful combination of the three Dr. Chart 
has given us this-present volume. Though most of its entries are dry 
enough, the Register contains much new material for the history of the 
administration of the Church in Ireland in the century before the Re- 
formation, when by a curious state of affairs the Primate of the Irish Church 
was compelled to reside inter anglicos in Meath and seldom visited his 
cathedral city. There are interesting references to those strange people, 
‘coarbs ’ and ‘ herenachs’, as well as the ‘ nativi’ of the see. Lay his- 
torians will learn much on the question of clerical representation in the 
Dublin parliament and note with interest that the Chapter at Armagh, 
being ‘ mere Irish ’, could not be fitted into the parliamentary framework. 
The method of election of an archbishop in 1417, a Muster Roll of English 
Troops in State service in 1430, and references to the Council of Constance 
are among other striking entries. The difficulties of the original and even 
of the transcripts are not few, but Dr. Chart has set forth clearly and 
skilfully the main body and purport of Swayne’s Register, and students 
of Irish history, lay and ecclesiastical, will look forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to his doing the same for the remaining Registers. The government 
of the six counties deserves commendation for what is by now a long row 
of such publications. 
E. C. 


For centuries French has been the second language of educated Por- 
tuguese and many of them when writing have gone to France for their 
literary models and inspiration, but there has been a lack of reciprocity ; 
French translations of Portuguese classics and French works on Portuguese 
literature and history are few. However, as French is a channel through 
which large numbers of persons, not only in Europe, but also in the other 
continents, receive ideas and information, it is natural that the official 
propaganda, now being directed from Lisbon, should include translations of 
Portuguese masterpieces into French. This is the origin of the Conquests 
and Discoveries of Henry the Navigator being the Chronicles of Azurara, 
edited by Virginia de Castro e Almeida, with a Preface by Marshal 
Lyautey, translated by Bernard Miall (London: Allen and Unwin, 1936), 
which appeared in Paris in 1934, and is now issued: in English. The 
editress is a distinguished woman of letters but not a historian; for in- 
stance in her notes on the history of Portugal (p. 19) she speaks of ‘ the 
victorious battles which led Henry, count of Burgundy, to the banks of the 
Tagus ” and credits him with achieving Portuguese independence, while 
later on (p. 20) she makes the dynasty of Braganza cover the period from 
1580 to 1853. She tells us nothing about the author of the chronicles 
which form the subject of the book, though we should have expected some 
biographical details, an account of the sources used, and an estimate of 
the value of his achievement. He ranks as one of the great Portuguese 
chroniclers and produced four chronicles, those of the capture of Ceuta, of 
D. Pedro and D. Duarte de Meneses, which carry the history of the Por- 
tuguese in North-West Africa down to 1464 and the Chronicle of Guinea. 
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We have here an abridgement of the first and fourth ; long passages in full 
with summaries of parts not translated, to make a continuous narrative. 
More could not have been effected in a small volume. The chronicle of 
Ceuta appears for the first time in an English dress, my own work on Lopes 
and Zurara (Watford: 1928) containing only a few passages, but the 
Chronicle of Guinea was translated in full in two volumes (Hakluyt Society : 
1896-9). The present work will be useful to those who cannot read the 
former chronicle in the original and have not access to the Hakluyt edition 
of the iatter, but it should have been better annotated. The notes on the 
Chronicle of Guinea come from Santarem’s edition of 1841, and the editress 
does not appear to know the revised and much fuller notes added by Sir 
Charles Beazley in the Hakluyt translation. The book, however, is no 
doubt intended for the general public, whose interest in crusading and 
adventure it ought to satisfy. Mr. Bernard Miall has done his work very 
well. There are three illustrations; the well-known Paris portrait of 
Prince Henry, an ancient chart of the West African coast, and a caravel 
from a painting by Gregorio Lopes representing a type used in the early 
Henrician voyages. Instead of the chart, the names on which are barely 
legible, it would have been better to show the discoveries on a modern 
map. There are few misprints, but cap dos matos (p. 194) should be cape dos 
mastos, E. P. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola wrote to a correspondent that he pre- 
ferred the quiet of his chamber and the pleasures of his books to all the 
blandishments of the court. So he renounced his rights over Mirandola, 
and at his death in 1494 left behind him a library of some 1190 volumes, 
manuscript or printed. Miss Pearl Kibre, in her valuable study on The 
Inibrary of Pico della Mirandola (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936), gives some account of its history both before and after its creator's 
lifetime, and makes an analysis of its contents. Her work is based upon 
two inventories, one in the State Archives at Modena, and the other in the 
Vatican Library. The Modena inventory was published in 1897 by Calori 
Cesis ; the Vatican inventory, hitherto unpublished, forms an appendix 
to the present volume. The books which Pico collected reflect the char- 
acteristic tastes and interests of a scholar-gentleman in the age of the 
Renaissance, and also his individual predilections. As is to be expected, 
the collection is predominatingly Latin, and its literary works are repre- 
sentative of contemporary humanism. In the spheres of law, theology, 
and philosophy medieval interests survive. After Aristotle the authors 
who are most strongly represented are St. Augustine, Peter Lombard, and 
Thomas Aquinas. There are few works in Italian, 157 in Greek, and over 
100 in Hebrew. Pico’s Hebrew collection was larger than that of Reuchlin, 
and this with the many works on the study and criticism of the Bible, 
shows the religious bent of his mind. His interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
and especially in the conciliar controversy, is illustrated by his possession, 
in addition to the works of Ockham and D’Ailly, of a copy of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges. The attraction which occult sciences exercised over 
him is seen in Hebrew cabalistic works, and treatises on magic and astrology. 
According to the terms of Pico’s will it fell to his brother Antonmaria to 
dispose of his library, and in 1498 it was bought by Cardinal Domenico 
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Grimani. Erasmus, who visited the cardinal in Rome in 1509, comments 
on his ‘ magnificent library in several languages’. On Grimani’s death in 
1523, his library was dispersed, and so far none of the surviving volumes 
can be ascribed ‘to Pico’s collection. Miss Fabre’s annotations to the 
Vatican inventory establish the identity of nearly all the volumes listed. 
On page 53 there is a misprint of Plutarch for Petrarch, and the note to 
item 159 of the inventory makes the somewhat startling statement that 
the Latin translation of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia by Jacobus Angelus was 
printed at Bologna in 1462. The title-page does indeed give the figures 
M.CCCCLXII but the Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth Century 
now in the British Museum, Part VI (1930), proves from external evidence 
that the Cosmographia was printed in 1477, and that the figures XV must 
have dropped out of the year date. Ifthe date 1462 were correct, the first 
known printed book in Bologna would be ante-dated by nine years. 
C. M. A. 


In these days of interpretative and romantic biography Monsieur L. 
Gautier Vignal’s Erasme (Paris: Payot, 1936) comes as a refreshment. 
The work is admirably done, with all a scholar’s unobtrusiveness. The 
narrative flows smoothly on and it is only by looking closely that the 
reader realizes the knowledge of the subject which lies behind. M. Vignal 
has studied Erasmus where he himself said he was to be known, in his 
works: it is the great body of the Opera Omnia, more especially the 
Epistolae, which form the background of this book. Not content with 
reading Erasmus’ books M. Vignal has visited the towns where Erasmus 
lived and the houses in which he dwelt ; for these too help to understanding. 
The result is an account of Erasmus’ life, of his work, and of his relations 
with the men and the movements of his time which is trustworthy and 
interesting. M. Vignal has compressed into one short volume the in- 
cidents of a career which stretched over 70 of the most important years 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation: with brief sketches he brings 
in view the conditions of those times and shows Erasmus in the setting 
of his period. He is very successful in this, but he is still more successful 
in his sketch of Erasmus’ character. The real Erasmus seems to stand 
before us: the grave edjtor of the New Testament as we see him in 
Quentin Metsys’ portrait; the witty, half mocking, yet profoundly 
serious author of the Praise of Folly whom Holbein painted at Basel ; 
the inscrutable scholar Diirer drew. M. Vignal gives good reproductions 
of these portraits as well as of Thomas More, Froben, Luther, and Henry 
VIII; and he has given his illustrations separately, so that his volume 
avoids the weight of modern illustrated books. The account of Erasmus’s 
relations with Luther is particularly good. The contrast of their great- 
ness and the differences of their temperament and outlook, are well brought 
out. M. Vignal finds in Erasmus’s moderation, in his determined efforts 
for conciliation, a true nobility of character. There are one or two points 
in which M. Vignal seems to have gone astray. On page 250 he says that 
More’s heavy work as Chancellor obliged him to interrupt his correspond- 
ence with Erasmus ; and that in her father’s stead Margaret Roper wrote 
to thank Erasmus for his portrait, which Holbein had come to Freiburg 
to paint. To what letter and what portrait does M. Vignal refer? If he 
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means Margaret Roper’s letter of which the manuscript is now in Breslau 
and which Leclere published in his Appendix, that gives no thanks for 
a portrait of Erasmus. It thanks him for his pretty speeches in his letters 
after he had received the portrait of the More family by Holbein. Further, 
More himself wrote, at the same time as his daughter, a letter still pre- 
served in Leipzig. It is true that little of Erasmus’ correspondence with 
his English friends during his later years survives, but there is frequent 
mention to his Antwerp banker Schets of the packets to be sent to England. 
On page 169 M. Vignal states that Erasmus was thought of as tutor to the 
young Charles of Austria, afterwards Charles V. But he does not give 
evidence for his statement. Is he making a confusion with Erasmus’s 
appointment as councillor, to which Baptista Egnatius probably referred 
when he spoke of Erasmus as Charles’s ‘ praeceptor’. On page 118 Julio 
Camillo is mentioned as one of the distinguished men Erasmus met in 
Rome. In the letters of Viglius Zuichemus, where Camillo and his am- 
phitheatre are described, there is no hint that Erasmus had ever known 
him. These are unimportant points. The book as a whole is excellent, 
it is one that students of Erasmus will find of real value. H. M. A. 


The Sixteenth Century, by Sir Charles Oman (London : Methuen, 1936), 
is not a text-book and will not be of much service to anyone who has to 
pass an examination in the outlines of the sixteenth century. But anyone 
who is interested in the century—be he student or teacher or ‘ general 
reader ’—will find it most interesting, stimulating, and suggestive. It is, 
as we are told in the Preface, a by-product of a long study of the military 
history of the century, during which Sir Charles Oman has ‘ turned over 
tens of thousands of leaves in Latin, French, Italian, German, English, 
Spanish and Dutch’. His reflections on what he rightly calls ‘ a wonderful 
time’ are set down with little effort at logical completeness and reflect 
doubtless the personal interests of the writer. But they are written with 
all the literary charm to which his books have accustomed us. His opinions 
are clear and very frankly expressed. The result is a really fascinating 
volume, from which it is often possible to dissent, but which ought not to be 
overlooked by anyone who is concerned with the century. The book opens 
with a protest against current ideas on the philosophy of history. ‘ The 
history of mankind is often accidental, even occasionally cataclysmic.’ 
And yet it is full of generalizations on a plane a little lower than the philo- 
sophic ; generalizations on the types of mentality into which mankind may 
be divided in chapter ix ; generalizations on the history of war everywhere ; 
and chapter iv bears the challenging title of ‘Man and the Universe in the 
Sixteenth Century ’. Indeed the dominant characteristic of the book, that 
which gives it its great value and interest, is that it is a survey from a 
point of view which commands all Europe during the century and during 
long periods both before and after the century. The chapter on Henry 
VIII will attract immediate attention. What would Froude have said of 
it? Or even Stubbs? Nay, what will Professor Pollard, to whom Sir 
Charles Oman pays a warm tribute of admiration, make of such a treat- 
ment? For Henry is presented to us frankly as a brute and a failure. 
The religious change—if it had to be made—was carried out thoroughly 
badly. The much vaunted increase in the prestige of England came to 
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nothing but the capture of Boulogne. In contrast to Henry VIII of 
England a later chapter presents the career of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden 
as a ruler who solved a problem as difficult as that of Henry with much 
greater success and with far higher humanity. The chapter on the Scandi- 
navian lands is one of the most brilliant, and will do something to bring the 
very important history of Sweden into the consciousness of English students 
of history, a very desirable consummation. Perhaps the most admirable 
chapter of all is the tenth, on ‘ The Turkish Danger ’, where a difficult and 
tangled story is told with admirable lucidity. Many important topics 
are omitted. France is rather slightly treated except for her military 
development. There is little about the constitutional life of the century. 
On the other hand, the last chapter touches a subject not often found in 
histories ; for it deals with ‘ The Occult in the Sixteenth Century’. It is 
welcome if only for the analysis of Reginald Scott’s admirable Discovery of 
Witchcraft and for its proof that Queen Elizabeth’s reign saw a marked 
diminution in the cruel folly of prosecutions for witchcraft. The book 
deserves a longer notice than space allows. It can hardly fail to gain a 
permanent place among the books that interpret the researches of scholars 
to a wider public. A. J. G. 


Students of the sixteenth century have long felt the need of a reliable, 
moderate-sized account in English of Charles V and his reign, something 
less substantial than Armstrong’s volumes but containing fuller and more 
continuous information than can be derived from any general history. 
This is what Mr. W. L. McElwee has produced in an unassuming but highly 
competent book, The Reign of Charles V, 1516-1558 (London : Macmillan, 
1936), which wisely seeks neither to supersede Armstrong nor yet to imitate 
the challenging flamboyance of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Emperor of the West. 
While modestly claiming for himself no originality on any score, and 
relying in the main upon Armstrong, Pollard, and Stubbs for both facts 
and judgements, Mr. McElwee has none the less plainly brought a well- 
informed and reliable judgement of his own to bear upon the character 
and career of his hero, for whom he has a generous but balanced apprecia- 
tion. Avoiding the uncritical excesses of both adulation and depreciation, 
he admires the skill and moderation with which Charles fought his essenti- 
ally defensive battles both against his personal enemies and against those 
historical forces in whose path he and his office stood. His sincerity and 
seriousmindedness are well contrasted with the noisy turbulence of Francis I 
and the calculating ruthlessness of Maurice of Saxony. The book is well 
planned, with separate chapters dealing with the Spanish, German, and 
Franco-Italian aspects of Charles’s many-sided activities, the intrinsic 
interdependence being well indicated, and the Habsburg family background 
set in its proper position. Mr. McElwee praises the lines of Charles’s at- 
tempted Italian settlements, his gradual appreciation of the position in 
Spain after a bad beginning, and the personal religious sincerity which he 
brought to bear upon the German religious problem; but he does not 
always seem to recognize the immense difficulties that confronted any 
proposal for a General Council. In the admittedly short list of main works 
consulted one misses the names of Druffel, Brandi, and de Leyva, but it 
would be captious to insist upon such bibliographical omissions. By not 
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attempting too much, Mr. McElwee has achieved a high measure of success 
in his limited sphere, and it is no mere figure of speech to say that his book 
most adequately fills a serious and long-felt want. H. O. E. 


After the conclusion of the Peace of Cambray in August 1529, Margaret 
of Austria sent ambassadors into France to look after the execution of 
the Peace and to promote the establishment of better relations between 
Charles V and Francis I. They were the young Philippe de Lalaing, 
son of her trusted adviser Antoine de Lalaing, seigneur de Hoogstraeten, 
and the more experienced Frangois de Bonvalot, brother-in-law of Gran- 
velle. M. Ghislaine de Boom has edited their correspondence with 
Margaret and with Antoine de Lalaing from contemporary copies in the 
private possession of the Counts of Lalaing (Correspondance de Marguerite 
d’ Autriche et de ses ambassadeurs a la cour de France concernant V exécution du 
Traité de Cambrai, 1529-1530.) (Brussels : Commission Royale d’Histoire, 
1935). It forms a useful little volume which not only amplifies our in- 
formation about the Peace of Cambray but also bears witness to the genuine- 
ness of the pacific desires of the two ladies who had been responsible for 
‘ The Ladies’ Peace ’, and to the bitterness of feeling in France which such 
a policy of rapprochement had to face. H. O. E. 


It appears sometimes to be forgotten that the study of ecclesiastical 
history should be governed by the same impartial scientific principles 
as any other branch of history. It must, therefore, greatly detract from 
the merit of a work which claims to be a serious contribution to scholar- 
ship, if the obvious purpose of the author is a controversial one. Dr. 
E. C. Messenger in The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood (London : 
Longmans, 1936), though he expresses himself anxious that the copious 
original documents to which he refers shall speak for themselves, is a 
little too ready to call attention to the conclusions which he would draw 
from them, by means of a frequent and irritating use of italics and ex- 
clamation marks. There is no space or occasion here to call attention to 
the numerous theological points upon which Dr. Messenger lays himself 
open to criticism, or indeed to produce a list of the equally numerous mis- 
prints. But in the second half of the book—which incidentally is note- 
worthy for the clarity of its arrangement throughout—there are several 
historical arguments which do not seem quite satisfactory. Though the 
Abbé Constant’s views with regard to the ‘ orthodoxy ’ of the Ten Articles 
are not accepted by all, there can be little doubt that he has much justi- 
fication for his view of the fundamentally political nature of the rapproche- 
ment between Henry VIII and the German Lutherans (1535-8). Dr. 
Messenger does not discuss this point, which materially affects any con- 
clusions which may be drawn as to the doctrinal colour of Henry VIII's 
religious settlement, and takes it for granted that the king was anxious 
to make the various formularies of faith drawn up in his reign as Lutheran 
as possible. Again, the author is somewhat apt to forget, in his desire to 
show how deeply the Anglican rite is indebted-to Lutheran sources, the 
great influence which the Use of Sarum and other medieval uses had upon 
our liturgy, and indeed to some extent upon the formularies emanating 
from Luther himself. To lose sight of the fact that the English Ordinal 
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(which is particularly criticized) disagrees with the Lutheran rites in 
many vital respects in which it is in harmony with Sarum, is to give a 
disproportionate emphasis to the traces of German influence, undoubtedly 
present as they are. Dr. Messenger relies perhaps over-much on stat- 
istical grouping of the bishops into their respective parties. Moreover, 
a necessary essential of statistical argument is that it should be accurate, 
and on page 301 (n. 2) a fault in the addition somewhat detracts from the 
author’s conclusion. There is a similar mistake—though an unimportant 
one—on page 451. Again, it seems rather strange that while the author in 
his preface deplores the view of the English Reformation taken by both 
Constant and Belloc alike, on page 233, he advises his reader to study the 
latter (whom he classes with Gairdner and Pollard as a ‘ competent his- 
tonan ’) but makes no reference to the far more weighty and documented 
work of the French professor. B. M. H. T. 


The five volumes of Gachard’s Correspondance de Philippe II sur les 
Affaires des Pays-Bas have hitherto had no index, and this must have 
seriously restricted the use that historians have made of them since their 
publication more than half a century ago. The need is now supplied by 
a sixth volume (Tongres: Michiels-Broeders, 1936) which gives a single 
full alphabetical index to the five. Although the name of Gachard appears 
more prominently on the title-page, it is the work of M. J. Lefévre. 

D. 


J. D. Phillips’ history of Salem in the Seventeenth Century (London : 
Harrap, 1933) is interesting not only for the fascinating period with which 
it deals, but also because it illustrates very admirably the merits and defects 
of local history written by the local antiquarian. On the one hand the 
author is obviously drawing with a loving pen a picture, over the details 
of which he has pored for years and to which his own local knowledge gives 
life and vigour. But there, equally obviously, his knowledge and his skill 
stop. He knows nothing of the changes that have come to the interpreta- 
tion of the colonial history of America during the past thirty years. For 
him the old story is still the true story : of the reasons for the abrogation 
of the Massachusetts charter, of the oppressive attitude of England towards 
her colonies, of the malice aforethought of Edward Randolph, of whom he 
presents a mere caricature ; however arbitrary or illegal the actions of 
the New Englanders, they are always justified, while the legality of actions 
to which they object is entirely ignored. Moreover, the author preserves 
no proper balance in his history; because he is most interested in the 
beginnings, he devotes 150 pages to the first ten years of the town’s story 
and only 185 to the remaining ninety ; no doubt this is also partly due to the 
fact that he has fallen into that pit digged for so many local historians, too 
great a love for rather worthless genealogical detail. To him the citizen 
of Plymouth or of Salem is always right ; for his early history of the colony 
Bradford and the official chronicles constitute his bible ; therefore he does 
not grant even the barest justice to the Dorchester company’s settlement 
or to Thomas Morton, who was, he feels, merely a wicked man rightly 
eliminated (pp. 28, 43-4), while the Brownes were troublesome fellows who 
were quite properly ruined and sent home (pp. 54-5). He tries to excuse 
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the persecution of Quakers by a definition of what constitutes persecution 
which is almost comic (p. 199), and by the quite unjustifiable suggestion 
that the Quakers, had they had the upper hand, would have followed 
the same policy (p. 246, n. 3); and naturally for the Indians in King 
Philip’s war he has no sympathy whatsoever ; nor has he any criticism to 
make of the gross incompetence of Captain Lothrop and the Essex County 
company at Muddy Brook, or of the scandalous treachery of Captain 
Hathorne towards the Indians at Dover in 1676 (pp. 230-1, 237-8). Not- 
withstanding these defects this book, if used carefully, may be of very 
considerable value, for it provides much that is specific io illustrate the 
history of the colonies, and the competent historian can ignore the author’s 
comments and place in their right atmosphere the facts which he sets forth. 
It is surprising, however, how little Mr. Phillips has to say about New 
England’s trade during the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
that the best of that little should be a long quotation from the man he calls 
the ‘ vindictive Randolph ’ (pp. 280-2) is almost ironic justice. The book 
is admirably produced though a map of the country round Salem would be 
a useful addition ; few typographical errors have been noticed ; a ‘ water- 
horse ’ on p. 72 becomes a ‘ water-house ’ on p. 151; Sir Edward Andros 
is not usually called Andrews (p. 191), and Bilbao throughout is referred to 
as ‘ Bilboa’ (see Index). E. R. A. 


In his Government and the Press, 1695-1763 (London: Milford, 1936) 
Mr. L. Hanson gives an admirably succinct account of the relations between 
the two from the year when the Licensing Act was allowed to lapse to the 
publication of no. 45 of the North Briton. After discussing the reasons 
for the taking off of official censorship (he should have mentioned in this 
connexion the insistence on free theological discussion in a protestant 
country), he examines the subsequent legal position of writers and printers. 
There were repeated bills after 1695 to regulate the press but none passed 
into law, and printers were quick to take advantage of the badly drafted 
Stamp Act of 1712. The next chapter deals with the administration of 
the law and the use of general warrants. No warrant was needed to 
arrest street vendors or ‘mercuries’, and it is probable that after a 
Vagrancy Act of 1743 their position became worse. The degree of enforce- 
ment against more responsible persons in the trade depended on the 
temper of J.P.’s and judges, and still more, on the liberalism of secretaries 
of state. At the beginning of the period Vernon had no desire to grudge 
the public the news (Bath MSS. iii. 100), and he deemed it wise not to 
be ‘too pert or violent about the press’. The precedent thus set was 
important. Henry Pelham was equally broadminded in the matter of 
the publication of parliamentary debates. On the other hand, Marl- 
borough, Godolphin, and Newcastle were all peculiarly sensitive to press 
criticism. Before 1730, when a special juries’ act was passed, govern- 
ments ‘lacked the means rather than the will to suppress libels’ (p. 64), 
says Mr. Hanson. He comments on the fairness exercised by the judges 
in administering the law of libel, though he does well to remind us that 
they were ‘ generally of a conservative turn of mind’ (p. 57). (It is a 
mistake to assume that judges were completely divorced from politics 
after 1701.) The last chapter deals with the attempts to organize a 
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pro-government press, a policy begun by Defoe and Harley and developed 
into a system of direct subsidization and the distribution of free copies 
under Walpole. Here Mr. Hanson breaks new and interesting ground. 
The policy was abandoned by the Pelhams. More use might have been 
made of the records of the Stamp Office, which furnish statistics of news- 
paper circulation and frequent reminders of evasive devices. The eight- 
eenth-century civil service was neither so small in numbers nor so in- 
consequential as Mr. Hanson imagines (p. 62). The clauses in the 1743 
act, for example, were suggested and drafted by the Commissioners for 
Stamps. Similarly, the payments under Walpole to Mr. Basket, the King’s 
Printer, will need to be examined in detail before the full range of Walpole’s 
activities in this field is known. Again, it would be interesting to know 
the effect of governmental policy on the printing trade itself, especially 
in London. A study of the struggles to obtain official contracts, notably 
the printing of the daily Votes of the House of Commons, and the supply 
of paper to the Stamp Office and other government departments, would 
reveal the names of printers and stationers who towered above their 
fellows. (It is not generally known that the Whig Speaker gave the 
privilege of printing the Votes in 1705 to Jacob Tonson or that a century 
later the Admiralty gave an important printing contract to Mr. John 
Murray.) The assertion (pp. 73, 76) that the Votes were tardy in their 
appearance, apparently based on a statement by William Dell who wanted 
the privilege to print an evening edition, needs further corroboration. 
I have noticed only one serious slip in an otherwise excellently produced 
volume. The Lord Chief Justice in 1711 was Parker not Holt (p. 30). 
E. H. 


Mr. W. F. Reddaway, in A History of Europe from 1715-1814 (London : 
Methuen, 1936), in some respects follows the model of Professor G. N. 
Clark’s notable book on the seventeenth century. Nearly half the chapters 
of this book are thus devoted to general surveys of various aspects of the 
period, such as its diplomatic system, its progress in the art of war, its 
religion, culture, economics and industry, and above all to its intellectual 
methods, while the connecting threads of political events are not lost to 
sight. By this treatment of the period he is able to disperse much of the 
inspissated gloom that has too often obscured the eighteenth century, 
declared by Carlyle to be ‘ massed up in our minds as a disastrous wrecked 
insanity not useful to dwell upon’. He brings out, for example, the direct, 
clean thinking of the period, lacking perhaps in profundity, but at any rate 
tending to clear the mind of cant and humbug about its limited field of 
knowledge. Nor does he fall into the common mistake of treating the 
politicians and soldiers as the only people worth considering by the his- 
torian. Thus three of his most effective chapters are i, ii, and xxiii, in the 
first two of which he sums up the general condition of society in England 
and on the continent of Europe at the beginning of his period, while in 
chap. xxiii he sketches the progress made during the century ending in 1814 
in agriculture, industry, culture, science, religion and education, and through 
the influence of the Romantic movement. On the other hand his chap. iii, 
describing specifically European culture in 1715, is rather vague and 
unsatisfying, while chap. ix on ‘ Progressive Europe 1748-55’ is hardly 
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adequate on Wesley and Methodism, Voltaire and the Philosophers, &c,, and 
his long excursus on Baron Bielfeld’s views, hardly justifies the extended 
notice, covering considerably more than half the chapter, devoted to this 
‘plain and honest man . . . who was neither a potentate nor a genius’. 
On the purely political and military events Mr. Reddaway is unequal. 
Some of his chapters seem to crowd too much in a small space : for example, 
in chap. vii he tries to cover the history of Europe from 1715 to 1740 in fifteen 
pages, an impossible task to accomplish satisfactorily. His two chapters, 
xii and xvi, relative to Poland are not too clear, perhaps owing also to 
compression, though he has two very suggestive pages on the effects of the 
treaty of Basel of 1795. On the other hand when he gets hold of a subject 
he enjoys he is admirable: the war of the Austrian Succession, and the 
Seven Years’ war are well described. He is spirited and stimulating on 
American Independence, on the early days of the French Revolution, 
and above all on the military genius of Napoleon (pp. 351-5). It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the volume stops short at 1814 instead of ending 
with the final defeat of Napoleon and the definitive treaty of 1815, which he 
has completely ignored, possibly owing to an arbitrary limitation imposed 
by the arrangement of the series. In general, criticisms might be levelled 
at the poorness of the maps, which in many cases do not contain the names 
of places in the text they are supposed to illustrate. The index, as indeed 
the prefatory note seems to admit, is somewhat defective ; and the lists 
of authorities, where the dates of publication of books quoted are never 
given, are somewhat jejune. There are also too many slipshod expressions 
in the text, due probably to hasty proof-reading. B. W. 


Mr. W. E. Tate has edited for the Thoroton Society (Record Series, 
vol. v, Nottingham, 1935) the Parliamentary Land Enclosures in the 
County of Nottingham during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
(1743-1868). It is a model bit of county editing. The enclosures are 
dealt with chronologically and parish by parish. Mr. Tate has summarized 
the parliamentary history of every private bill; names of petitioners, 
lands mentioned in the petition, opposition if any, names of enclosure 
commissioners, and so on. Where a copy of the Act exists locally—e.g. 
in the Shire Hall—this is stated. The awards, where they have survived 
as most of them have, are similarly located : with the parson, the clerk 
of the parish council, or at the Shire Hall. Where there is an enrolment 
this, too, is located. There are notes on enclosures known to have been 
done by agreement (p. 189) ; lists of parishes where proprietors were and 
were not unanimous in desiring enclosure (pp. 186-7); of bills contested 
(p. 183), eleven in all; and of some other matters. The editor is not 
concerned to draw conclusions, but students of parliamentary enclosure 
will be interested to learn: that two Nottingham commissioners’ minute- 
books survive (there are none in the British Museum or the Public 
Record Office) (pp. 3-4); that commissioners were rarely squires, some- 
times ‘ yeomen’, fairly often attorneys or land agents, most often tenant 
farmers ; that they were seldom persons interested in the land to be 
enclosed (p. 17); and that, as the list on p. 153 seqgg. shows, most of them 
served only once or twice, and few on several enclosures at once, so that 
it is ‘at least doubtful’ (p. 17) that they often treated their jobs as 
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sinecures or accepted so many that they had to scamp them. The 
contrary has been asserted on each of these three points about enclosure 
commissioners in the country as a whole, so that this precise evidence 
from Nottingham is most valuable, as is the whole book which contains it. 
J. H.C. 


In Warren Hastings, Maker of British India, by A. Mervyn Davies 
(London: Nicholson and Watson, 1935), written soon after Hastings’ 
bicentenary, appreciation, as is very natural, plays a greater part than 
criticism. The point of view therefore is very different from that of 
Messrs. Thompson and Garratt in their Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule 
in India, or of Dr. A. Berriedale Keith in his Constitutional History of India, 
in both of which recently published works there was a certain reaction from 
the almost undiluted eulogies of Hastings which have been popular. Mr. 
Davies’ study may not unfairly be described as a readable, lucid, and 
vigorous apologia written by an admitted partisan, who yet attempts to 
maintain a balanced judgement. But it must be said that hero-worship 
keeps breaking in, and that, even when he begins by acknowledging, as 
he often does, that there is something to be said against a particular act 
or policy of Hastings, he is apt to be so carried away by his own defence 
that in the end we feel that his preliminary criticism was never very 
seriously meant. Mr. Davies is not fair to the Court of Directors, and it 
is really time that sentences like ‘ The Directors of the East India Company 
found themselves possessed of an empire when all that they really wanted 
was a profitable investment ’ should no longer appear in books that claim 
to be a serious contribution to history. It is unjust only to dwell on the 
mistakes and never on the good deeds of the home authorities. Mr. 
Davies does not quote, for instance, the fine dispatch from home on the 
case of Faizulla Khan. There are one or two points which might be 
corrected or modified in any subsequent editions. It is not true 
(p. 122) that Sir Robert Barker guaranteed the treaty between the 
Nawab of Oudh and the Rohillas on behalf of the Company ; he only 
attested the signatures of the contracting parties. In commenting on 
Hastings’ acceptance of £15,000 from the princess regent of Bengal, 
Mr. Davies says reasonably enough that the amount has been con- 
demned as excessive, but he goes on to say that it would manifestly 
have been unfair if Hastings had had to defray the expenses of his visit 
to Murshidabad out of his own pocket. Many will still think that 
£15,000 was an unnecessarily large sum to accept from one’s nominal 
host for a visit of seventy-five days, and as a matter of fact, Hastings 
charged the Company also with £3000 for his expenses during the mission. 
Wheler (p. 338) was not one of Hastings’ enemies ; for long periods, as 
Hastings freely acknowledged, he gave him full support. The truth 
about Wheler, as Lyall observes, is, ‘ that he feebly tried to do his duty ’, 
and so earned impartial buffets from either side. In the unhappy quarrel 
with Macartney, the fault was more that of Hastings than of the governor 
of Madras. The reviewer, unless he has unaccountably mislaid a reference, 
cannot find that anything is said about Hastings’ extraordinary proposal 
to surrender the Northern Circars to the Nizam, a calamitous blunder 
from which he was only saved by the firm action of Macartney. Mr. 
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Davies does not appear to have used Mr. Das Gupta’s admirable book, 
The Central Authority in British India, 1774-1784, which gives the best 
account of the controversy between Calcutta and Madras. But Mr. 
Davies’ book has many merits, and it is written with a verve and an 
enthusiasm which carries the reader along, even when he feels that more 
understanding might have been shown of the feelings of the best among 
Hastings’ opponents. When Hastings was right, as of course he mostly 
was, no one can put the case better or more effectively than his latest 
biographer, from whose pen it is reasonable to hope for further good work 
on Indian history. P. E. R. 


It is now generally recognized that the American revolution was a 
revolt of the common people within the several colonies against the 
exclusive control of public affairs by the upper classes, as well as being a 
revolt of the colonies against the home government. Dr. J. P. Selsam’s 
book on The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 (Philadelphia : University 
of Pennsylvania Press ; London: Milford, 1936) is a study of this aspect of 
the revolution in Pennsylvania. It is a clear and methodical narrative 
of the attack by the popular party in Philadelphia and the inhabitants of 
the back country upon the classes in possession of political power, of the 
assistance which that attack received from the Continental Congress when 
the caution of the established authorities in Pennsylvania threatened to 
obstruct the declaration of independence, and of the establishment in 1776 
of a popular absolutism operating by means of a single-chamber legislature, 
which recommended itself as little to many leaders of the Revolution at 
large as the absolutism threatened at Westminster from which they had 
escaped. It is a full and well-documented account, but it substantiates, 
rather than in any important respect modifying, the accepted interpreta- 
tion. In writing the introductory chapter on the history of the proprietary 
government, Dr. Selsam appears to have made no use of either the Acts 
of the Privy Council, the Calendar of State Papers: Colonial, or the Journals 
of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations ; and he has misunder- 
stood procedure in England. He speaks (on pp. 27-8) of ‘a committee 
appointed by the council to investigate’ a certain matter and of the 
* Committee’s ’ recommendations, when in fact the matter was referred 
by the Privy Council to the Lords of the Committee of Council for 
Plantation Affairs and investigated by the Board of Trade. 

H. H. B. 


Students of the French Revolution have cause for gratitude to the 
editors of the reprints called Les Classiques de la Révolution Frangaise, in 
which Arthur Young’s Travels, Ferriéres’ Correspondance, the Correspond- 
ence between Marie Antoinette and Barnave, and Babeuf’s papers have 
already appeared. The latest addition to the series is a critical edition— 
the first available—of the famous paper which sent its indiscreet author 
and his friend Danton to the guillotine—Camille Desmoulin’s Le Vieux 
Cordelier, edited by Henri Calvet (Paris: Colin, 1936). The work was 
planned, and partly executed, by Albert Mathiez. His introductions and 
notes to each number of the journal have been carefully edited by M. 
Calvet, who has added others of his own. There is a detailed discussion of 
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the plagiarism by which, in his third number, Desmoulins reproduced, as 
though they were his own translations of the Latin original, a paraphrase 
of parts of Tacitus’ Annals by one Thomas Gordon, whose work was trans- 
lated into French in the middle of the eighteenth century ; as also of the 
problems raised by the existence of a number of fragments of the un- 
published no. vii of the Viewx Cordelier. The work is admirably done, and 
will be indispensable to those who are interested in the party politics of 
1794, J. M. T 


La Jeunesse de Guizot (Paris: Alcan, 1936), by Dr. Charles H. Pouthas, 
is not meant to chronicle events of any intrinsic importance. It is a 
thoughtful analysis of the influences which helped to form a man’s mind 
and character. Guizot was born at Nimes in 1787. When six years old his 
father was guillotined. His mother brought him up at Geneva in a narrow 
circle which professed the most rigid and pessimistic type of protestantism. 
Incidentally Dr. Pouthas describes Geneva under French rule very care- 
fully. A born student, Guizot went to Paris to study law but ‘ by chance ’ 
he became an historian, a calling for which his wide learning and his 
thorough knowledge of English and German literature well fitted him. 
He was in truth a thinker. The author points out his versatility in early 
manhood. He had immense ability and industry. He ‘could not live 
without love’, and he found an inspiring companion. ‘ Dry souls like 
Gibbon’s were hateful to him.’ Yet in the end he only became—so far as 
politics are concerned—the domineering and sterile Guizot of the ‘ eighteen- 
forties’. Dr. Pouthas’s study stops at 1814. It ascribes to his drab sur- 
roundings when a child ; to his mother; and to the ill-organized academic 
society of Paris under the first empire, the limitations which (as many 
believe) hardened and narrowed his conceptions of public policy. G. H. 


To the excellent Imperial Studies, under the distinguished editorship 
of Dr. A. P. Newton, of the Royal Empire Society, Mr. C. P. Stacey has 
made an admirable contribution, Canada and the British Army, 1846-71: 
A Study in the Practice of Responsible Government (London: Longmans, 
1936). While good use has been made of secondary sources, the work is 
based almost entirely on original research. It is written with distinction 
and is fully noted and indexed. Mr. Stacey’s discussion is not connected 
with military problems or imperial defence as such ; rather is he concerned 
with the general problems which they suggest as part of the colonial ques- 
tion, especially after the period in history when Durham’s principles began 
to be applied ; and the colonies, sometimes in practice and always in theory, 
extended their ambit and scope. It is difficult to draw any profound 
conclusions from the monograph, but it serves to throw light on the varieties 
of British policy and to illustrate the fact that the actual daily content of 
colonial responsible government was almost entirely governed by practical 
concerns. Indeed, it adds an interesting and important chapter to the 
history of the development of British North American principles of govern- 
ment, where the arguments in favour of cabinet responsibility, and, since 
1849, the ever-widening control in subject-matters, have been derived 
from the practical foundations laid down by Robert Baldwin and Joseph 
Howe rather than from American or European theorists. The study 
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suggests, too, the early stages of the influence of geography on the colonial 
position, and the beginnings of a North American mentality in relation both 4 
to defence in times of peace and assistance in times of war. Mr. Stacey’s 
study fills in details, singularly neglected, in the history of the evolution of 
the British Commonwealth as we know it to-day. Above all, it illustrates 
a conception of self-government which has refused external regimentation 
and even external suggestion, and is content to face issues as they arise. 
From this point of view it may well serve to counteract theoretical argu- 
ments in relation to imperial defence, and to emphasize the continuity of 
institutional evolution in Canada. WW, Bw. Ee 


Bismarck arrived at his mission at St. Petersburg after long journeys 
over ice and snow in a coach on runners, which was too small for his H 
gigantic limbs and compelled him to sit on the box while his valet | 
kept warm inside. In Die Petersburger Mission Bismarcks, 1859-1862. 
Russland und Europa zu Beginn der Regierung Alexander II (Leipzig : 
Lamm, 1936), Professor Baron Boris Nolde says that he was as much 
astonished at the new world he saw and its difference from Frankfurt 
and the Bund, and that the shock completed his education. He found 
his predecessor departed, along with his first secretary, he had some 
difficulty in getting the second secretary to obey his orders, he found the 
new first secretary unsatisfactory and had to remove him. In addition, 

Baron Loen resided in St. Petersburg as a ‘ preussischer Bevollmiachtiger ’ 
independent of the ambassador (p. 18), and Bismarck could not get his 
post abolished. As all the other German ministers were unpopular with 
Russia or jealous of Bismarck, his task seemed impossible. Bismarck 
overcame all difficulties and learned to know Russia well. At his first 
audiences he found even the mild Alexander II rejoicing at the vengeance 
of God which seemed about to fall on Austria and did fall so soon, at 
Magenta and Solferino. Bismarck seems to have been quicker even than 
Gorchakov (despite his secret understanding with France) to see the 
realities of the situation (pp. 50-1), and he was markedly less nervous 
than Gorchakov (pp. 70-1) when the question of Prussia’s neutrality 
hung in the balance. But he strongly disapproved of Berlin’s handling 
of the situation. The remainder of the volume is not so interesting. 
Bismarck was not very happy in his interpretations of Polish nationalism 
or in his views on the emancipation of the Russian serf. He expected 
the first would not result in rebellion and that the second would, and he 
was proved wrong in both cases. The new material quoted is of value 
in a general way. Some of the most important items being a letter of 
Brunnow of 6 April 1860 (pp. 205-7), one of Gorchakov of 5 October 
1860, and another of 26 March 1860 (pp. 207-11). But, on the whole, 
there is not much new matter on Bismarck’s own views or policy, though 
all available material has been carefully explored. On the whole, the 
conclusion seems to me to be that his mission in St. Petersburg was not 
in the active sense very successful, except in so far as it gave him a detailed 
point of view and an insight into a new and very complex governmental 4 
system. = me 
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THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Our grateful 
thanks are again due to the contributors, whose generous help gives the synopsis its 
value, and to the authorities of the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


General History and European International Affairs 


H. J. Fleure, Celtic languages and archaeological data. Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire 
Antigq. Soc., 1. 

H. J. Fleure, The historic city in Western and Central Europe. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xx. 

A. Landry, Depopulation in the Greco-Roman world. Revue hist., clxxvii. 

J. Lebon, The earliest symbols of the faith, Nicaea and Constantinople, and their 
relation to the definitions at Chalcedon. [Two articles, discussing the researches of 
E. Schwartz, and the use made of them in the 1932 edition of Denzinger’s Enchiridion, 
1932.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxii. 

P. Peeters, On a recent contribution to the history of the monophysites. [A 
critical study of work of E. Schwartz.] Analecta Bollandiana, liv. 

P. Schepens, Contribution to the history of the symbol Quicumque. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxxii. 

E. Schwartz, The collections of canons in the Roman Empire. Zeitschr. d. Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt., xxv. 

C. E. Schrader, Traces the development of the episcopal and archiepiscopal oath 
of obedience (5th-11th centuries). Catholic hist. rev., xxii. 

I. H. Gosses, The nature of the migrations to which the name of Vélkerwanderung 
has been erroneously applied. Tijdschr. voor gesch., li. 

A. Lambert, Egeria of Galicia and her Jtinerarium to the Holy Land. Revue 
Mabillon, xxvi. 

J. Vannérus, The location of Moundiakon, Montiacum. Rev. belge de philol. et 
W hist., xv. 

A. van der Vyver, Maintains that Clovis was baptized at Christmas 506 after his 
victory over the Alemanni. Ibid. 

A. Lambert, The origin of the festival ‘ OrdinatioS. Martini’. [Written at Dumium 
Abbey, near Braga, by St. Martin of Braga.] Revue Mabillon, xxvi. 

C. Roth, The popes and the Jews. Church quarterly rev., cxxiii. 

A. Haggerty Krappe, The legend of St. Gregory. [Byzantine origin.] Le moyen 
dge, xlvi. , 

D. von Gladiss, The influence of Christianity in mitigating, but not abolishing, 
serfdom, as shown in Frankish and German charters. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxix. 

H. W. Klewitz, The early development of the College of Cardinals. [Lists, 1059- 
1118.] Zeitschr. d Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt., xxv. 

W. Vogel, Place-names in -wik and wikings. [Town-life not necessary for early 
Germanic trading-adventurers.] Hansische Geschichisblitter, 1x. 

F. M. Powicke, Reflexions on the medieval ‘ State’. [Meanings of status, develop- 
ment and alteration of custom, influence of learned opinion on the layman.] T'rans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xix. 

J. A. van Houtte, The medieval middlemen (courtiers) and their functions. Rev. 
hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xv. 

H. Zatschek, The divisions of the Empire under Lewis the Pious. Studies in the 
formation of the East Frankish realm. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, xlix. 
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M. Roques, The oaths of Strasbourg. [Defends the French text.] Medium 
Aevum, v. 

H. Sproemberg, Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d’hist., xv. 

O. C. Darlington, Gerbert of Aurillac. Speculum, xi. 

O. Kestner, Under the title ‘ Alpine passes and Roman malaria’, discusses the 
problem presented by the fact that the Alps could not be crossed without difficulty 
except in the spring, and that Rome could not be besieged in the summer without 
the danger that the army would be annihilated by malaria. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

G. C. Homans, Men and the land in the middle ages. Speculum, xi. 

A. E. Sayous, Commercial and financial capitalism in the Christian countries of 
the western Mediterranean from the middle of the 11th century to the end of the middle 
ages. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxix. 

G. Morin, Ten hitherto unpublished letters of Popes Alexander II and Gregory VI, 
addressed to Ralph, archbishop of Tours. Revue Bénédictine, xlviii. 

C. Erdmann, Investigates the beginnings of political propaganda in the Investiture 
struggle. Hist. Zeitschr., cliv. 

F. Joiion des Longrais, Henry II’s reforms on seisin. [The double process the 
essential change. The method died out in Normandy under French rule.] Rev. 
hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xv. 

K. Forstreuter, The relations of the Teutonic Order and south-eastern Europe. 
Kyrios, 1936. 

P. Pouzet, The early Waldensians. Rev. @hist. de Véglise de France, xxii. 

W. Kienast, The beginnings of the European states system in later middle ages. 
(13th-15th centuries). Hist. Zeitschr., cliii. 

B. Altaner, Linguistic knowledge, and dragomans, in intercourse of East and 
West, 13th-14th centuries. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., lv. 

G. Hollihn, The staple and hosting policy of Riga, 1201-1562. Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter, 1x. 

E. Faral, Defends the sincerity of Geoffroi de Villehardouin. [Jnéer alia, Alexius 
IV reached the West in the summer of 1202.] Revue hist., clxxvii. 

M. Grabmann, The philosophical writings of Petrus Hispanus (Pope John XX1I). 
Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1936. 

F. Darwin, The organization of the Holy Office. Church quarterly rev., cxxii. 

B. Mendl, The last PrYemySlids. [A discussion of Susta’s views.] Revue hist., 
clxxix. 

E. Gilson, St. Thomas Aquinas. [A mise au point.] Proc. Brit. Acad., xxi. 

W. Gebauer, St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle’s Politics. Vierteljahrachr. fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxix. 

F. P. Luiso, Biographical notes on Giovanni Villani. [Corrects Davidsohn. 
Discusses account of battle of Courtrai.] Bull. Istituto Stor. Ital. per il medioevo, 51. 

8. E. Thorne, Statuti in the Post-Glossators. Speculum, xi. 

M. Grabmann, The medieval interpretation of the Aristotelian vois oinrixds 
(quaestio in Basel MS. B. III. 22). Sitzwngsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Abt., 1936. 

C. W. Previté-Orton, Marsilius of Padua’s theory of Church and State, and his 
later influence in England. Proc. Brit. Acad., xxi. 

E. F. Jacob, Some notes on Occam as a political thinker. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xx. 

C. Curcio, The political theory of Baldus de Ubaldis. Rivista intern. di filosofia del 
diritto, xvii. 

H. 8. Lucas, Diplomatic relations of England and Flanders, 1329-36. [Prints 
document of negotiations, August 1334.] Speculum, xi. 

E. Perroy, Franco-English relations, 1350-1400. History, xxi. 

E. Perroy, Prints letters (1359, 1363) of Charles the Bad of Navarre to Edward III. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xiii. 

G. Mollat, Contribution to the history of the judicial administration of the Roman 
Church in the 14th century. [Includes the text of inquiry into the working of the 
court of audience and recommendations, 1392-98.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxii. 

A. E. Sayous, Commercial methods at Barcelona in the 15th century. [Bourse, 
maritime insurance, sleeping partnership, bills of exchange, state bank.] Rev. hist. 
de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xv. 
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C. Marinescu, Pope Nicholas V and his attitude towards the Byzantine Empire. 
[Defends the pope: uses the Aragon crown archives at Barcelona.] Bull. de Vinstitut 
archéol. bulgare, ix. 

M. Esposito, A heretical sect at Medina Del Campo in 1459, described by Alfonso 
de Spina in his Fortalicium fidei [with notes on this book and its author]. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., Xxxii. 

M. Viora, The Summa Angelica, burnt by Luther, of Fra Angelo Carletti. Boll. 
stor.-bibl. subalpino, xxxviii. + 

R. J. Mitchell, English students at Padua, 1460-75. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser., vol. xix. 

R. Hennig, Continues his investigations (cf. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 1935) of 
the supposed discovery of America before Columbus. Hist. Zeitschr., cliii. 

D. Kohl, Discusses the same subject. bid. 

O. Noordenbos, The attitude of Erasmus to the Netherlands. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

W. Kohler, The personality of Erasmus in relation to religion. bid. 

R. R. Post, Erasmus as an educational reformer, and the influence of his works in 
the practice of education. Ibid. 

A. Hyma, Gives arguments against over-estimating the influence of the ‘ Oxford 
reformers ’ upon Erasmus (article in English). Ibid. 

E. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism and its effects. Econ. hist. rev., vii. 

R. H. Bainton, Changing ideas and ideals in the 16th century. Journal of modern 
hist., viii. 

J. Huizinga, Erasmus’s Praise of Folly as the expression of an anti-intellectualist 
view of life which, in certain passages, attains a definitely Christian character. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

R. Regout, Distinguishes the views of Erasmus from the then accepted doctrine 
of justum bellum, but rejects the unqualified view that he condemned all employment 
of force. Ibid. 

Helen M. Allen, Erasmus on peace. Ibid. 

R. Lopez, Sketches the leading part played by the Genoese in the economic life of 
the Spanish empire, 1527-1700. Giornale stor. e letterario della Liguria, 1936. 

H. Van der Linden, Ordinances for the chancery submitted to Charles V by his 
chancellor Mercurino de Gattinara in 1528. [With the emperor’s decisions on the 
several articles.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’ Hist., c. 

G. de Boom, The efforts of Louise of Savoy and Margaret of Austria to establish 
peaceful relations between France and the Empire (1529-30). Rev. d’hist. moderne, xi. 

A. Raury, The newspaper press in Canada, Mexico, and Uruguay. Rev. des questions 
hist., année lxiv. 

L. Berra, The death of Bayard. [Docs.] Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, xxxviii. 

D. Cantimori, Giorgio Biandrata of Saluzzo and his unitarianism. bid. 

J. Lindeboom, Erasmus as viewed by subsequent generations. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

G. N. Clark, Early capitalism and invention. con. hist. rev., vi. 

N. Jorga, France and south-eastern Europe. [A series of studies beginning with 
Henry III and Poland, and covering the 17th century.] Rev. hist. du sud-est européen, 

1936. 

W. J. Harte, Recent views on Drake’s voyage round the world. History, xx. 

K. Wolf, The marriages of children of William the Silent into German princely 
and noble families : general article based on materials relating to Hesse-Cassel. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

J. H. Kernkamp, Prints the report on his conversations in Brussels on the possibility 
of peace between Spain and Holland in 1598 by Daniel van der Meulen. This is the 
report used by Fruin in c. xix of his Tien Jaren. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., lvii. 

P. Debongnie, The conversion of St. Vincent de Paul. [Discussion in favour of a 
criticism of P. Coste’s treatment of the matter.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxii. 

E. Dunsdorfs, The Riga grain trade in the 17th century. [Mainly based on Swedish 
printed sources.] Baltic and Scandinavian countries, iii. 

F. J. Bowman, Dutch diplomacy and the Baltic grain trade [in the first half of 
the 17th century]. Pacific hist. rev., v. 


S. I. Arkhangelsky, Anglo-Dutch trade with Muscovy in the 17th century. Ist. 
sbornik, v. 
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H. Chavane de Dalmassy, The French in Maranhao. Rev. des questions hist., 
année xiv. 

F. Breedvelt-van Veen, Prints dispatches of Rochus Nieulandt on his missions 
relating to the sale of copper by Gustavus Adolphus to the Dutch States-general. 
Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vii. 

A. A. van Schelven, Prints seven letters of the Hungarian reformer Szenci Molnar 
Albert, 1624-6, including one from The Hague. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new 
ser., vol. xxviii. 

D. H. Smit, Prints (with omissions) from the manuscript in the Utrecht University 
Library personal diary of A. Boot, secretary to the Dutch extraordinary embassy to 
England, 1628, including a tour to Cornwall. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., lvii. 

B. Spuler, European diplomatic representatives in Constantinople. [Lists of the 
Venetian, English, Dutch, and Swedish representatives up to the middle of the 18th 
century, cf. ante, li. 557.) Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, i. 

B. Spuler, List of diplomatic representatives at Constantinople up to the middle 
of the 18th century. [Austrian, French, Spanish.] Jahrb. f. Kultur wu. Gesch. d. 
Slaven, xi. 

R. R. Goodison, Prints correspondence of Sylvius and Arlington (supplementary 
to that already published) and of Sir Walter Vane, envoy to the elector of Branden- 
burg at Cleves, on the affair of Buat. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vii. 

R. R. Goodison, England and the Orangist party, 1665-72. Bull. Inst. of Hist. 
Research, xiii. 

K. Piwarski, The Baltic policy of King John Sobieski. Baltic Countries, ii. 

D. Dunlop, The financial difficulties of Benjamin Raule, the director-general of 
the West African Company of Brandenburg. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

P. Canestrier, The affaire Matthioly (? the man in the iron mask). Rev. d’hist. 
diplomatique, 1. 

M. Braubach, Prince Eugene of Savoy [a lecture in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of his death]. Hist. Zeitschr., cliv. 

St. Sepheriades, The first historical appearance of (1) international agreements 
for the disarmament of frontier territories, (2) the recognition of rights to religious 
minorities. I]paxrixa tis "Axadnyias ’APnvar, xii. 

A. Mathiez, Pacifism and Nationalism in the 18th century (a sequel to articles in 
Nos. 67-9). Annales hist. de la Révolution franc., no. 73. 
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Asti, 1403. Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, xxxviii. 

N. Valeri, Events preceding the peace of Caledio between the Papacy and Milan, 
1403. Ibid. 

P. Paschini, Pope Eugenius IV’s attempts to confer fiefs in Friuli. Memorie stor. 
forogiuliesi, xxxi. 

F. R. Salter, The Jews in 15th-century Florence. [Pawn-shops for small borrowers 
till Savonarola founded the Mons Pietatis.] Cambridge hist. journal, v. 

M. C. Daviso, Prints the Somnium of Andrea Rolandi on the imprisonment of 
Philip Senzaterra, duke of Savoy, by Louis XI. Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, xxxviii. 

P. Guerrini, Brescian satires in the 16th century. Archivio stor. lombardo, anno lxii. 

G. M. March, 8.J., Prints inventories of belongings of Isabella (0b. 1533), queen of 
Naples, wife of Frederick II. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, lx (n.s., vol. xxi). 

R. Cessi, Alvise Cornaro and the draining of the Venetian marshes. [Prints letter.] 
Rendiconti d. R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, Cl. scienze morali ecc., ser. 6, vol. xii. 

G. Sforza, The enforcement of the Index at Venice, 1559-62. Archivio stor. ital., 
anno xciii. 

J. Jalla, Huguenots in Piedmont, 1559-80. Bull. de la Soc. de Vhist. du Protes- 
tantisme frang., 1xxxv. 

M. Zucchi, The candidature of Cardinal Maurice of Savoy for the archbishopric of 
Monreale, 1609. Archivio stor. ital., anno xciv. 

A. Panella, Negotiations for an Italian league in the Thirty Years’ war, 1633-4. 
Ibid. 

C. Giardina, Prints a memorial on the viceroys of Naples and Sicily by the duke 
of Montalto, 1662. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, 1x (n.s., vol. xxi). 

C. Contessa, The conspiracy of Marchese di Parella against Madama Reale, regent 
of Savoy, 1682. Boll. stor. bibl. swbalpino, xxxviii. 

C. Morandi, The Milanese at the close of the Spanish rule. Archivio stor. ital., 
anno xciv. 

A. 8. Zuccolo, L. Barbiano, count of Belgioioso. Archivio stor. lombardo, anno lxii. 

H. Holldeck, The policy of neutrality of Leopold of Tuscany. [Deals especially 
with years 1778-82.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

C. L. Bozzi, The Austrian rule in Gorizia (Gérz), 1815-48. Memorie stor. 
forogiuliesi, xxxi. 

N. Rodolico, Ferdinand II’s proposal of an Italian league in 1833 was not prompted 
by Metternich. Archivio stor. ital., anno xciii. 

H. R. Marraro, Prints a letter of Mazzini to Allemandi, April 1847. Journal of 
modern hist., viii. 

N. Rosselli, G. Montanelli and the Tuscan question in 1859. Archivio stor. ital., 
anno xciv. 

F. Valsecchi, Tuscany and Austria in 1859. Ibid. 


D. Bianchi, Continues the epic element in Paulus Diaconus’ Historia Langobar- 
dorum. Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxxi. 

F. A. Ugolini, The author of Fragmenta historiae Romanae (Vita di Cola di Rienzo) 
was a Roman physician writing at Tivoli c. 1358. Archivio della R. Deputazione 
Romana di storia pat., \viii. 

G. Lonati, The MSS. and text of the Brescian chronicle of Malvezzi. Bull. Istituto 
Stor. Ital. per il medio evo, 51. 

H. Holldack, Victor Hehn and Ferdinand Gregorovius. [An examination of 
German conceptions of Italian history.] Hist. Zeitschr., cliv. 

B. Croce, Recent controversies on the unity of Italian history. Proc. Brit. Acad., 
xxii. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


P. Grierson, The early abbots of St. Peter’s of Ghent. Revue Bénédictine, xlviii. 

H. van Werweke, Native Flemish traders, 1000-1300. [Later export and import 
in foreign hands.] Hansische Geschichtsblatter, \xi. 

A. Boutemy, Reginer V of Hainault married Hathiudis of Eename. Rev. belge 
de philol. et @hist., xv. 

N. Didier, The right to liget (heriot, battle-horse and armour) at the death of liege 
vassals in Hainault. [Not due from liege-vassals of the count of Hainault, but from 
sub-vassals to their liege-lord; derived from early vassalship, when the vassal was 
equipped by his lord.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xv. 

E. de Moreau, S.J., The final period of the Investiture question at Liége (1106-22). 
Bull. de la Comm. Royale d@ Hist., c. 

P. Bonenfant, Notes on the forged diploma of Otto I of 947, giving the advocatia 
of Gembloux to Lambert, count of Louvain. [He considers that the house of Louvain 
acquired it about 1100, and that the forgery dates 1152-1217.] Ibid., xcix. 

H. Joosen, Documents concerning the cloth industry at Mechlin down to 1384. 
Ibid. 

J. Vannerus, Charter and Statutes of Yvois-Carignan (1213-1539). [Critical text 
of the charter of 1213 and excerpts of schedule of tolls, assize of bread and wine, &c.] 
Ibid., c. 

F. Blockmans, A patrician feud at Ghent, 1293-1306. [Documents as to the private 
war between the families of Borluut and St. Baafs.] Jbid., xcix. 

F. Blockmans, Two wealthy Ghent burghers c. 1300, Gilbert uten Hove and 
Wouter Van der Meere. Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., xv. 

P.-L. Lefevre, Statutes of the chapter of St. Gudule’s, Brussels, in the 14th and 
15th centuries. [Continuing the series begun in Bijdr. tot de gesch., xxiii.] Bull. 
de la Comm. Royale d Hist., xcix. 

H. vander Linden, Schedule of tolls levied by the duke of Brabant at Louvain in 
the 14th century. [Revised text and commentary in Flemish.] bid. 

J. Cuvelier, Documents relating to the medieval institutions of Louvain. [Supple- 
mentary to his Institutions de la ville de Louvain (Brussels: Hayez, 1935).] bid. 

J. W. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel, Notes on the chancery and council of the 
bishops of Utrecht, 1301-22. Tijdschr. voor gesch., li. 

P. F. Lefévre, O. Praem, Terrier of the prebends of St. Gudule, Brussels, in 1328. 
[Text and Index.] Bull de la Comm. Royale @ Hist., xcix. 

H. Bruch, The charters of the town of Leerdam. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th 
ser., vol. vii. 

H. Nelis, ‘ Counter-letters’ of the dukes of Burgundy in the 15th century were 
neither clandestine nor in derogation of another charter. Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., xv. 

A. C. J. de Vrankrijker, The textile industries of Naarden : the cloth manufacture 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, and the improved manufactures of the 17th and 18th 
(two articles). Tijdschr. voor gesch., li. 

J. de Smet, Census of hearths in Flanders in 1469. Bull. de la Comm. Royale 
@ Hist., xcix. 

P. A. Meilinck, Prints a document relating to the sitting of the states-general at 
Aalst in 1482. This includes the instructions of the representative sent to Holland for 
fuller authority to deal with the business of the meeting, and the statement com- 
municated by the government on the state of the peace-negotiations with France. 
Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., \wvii. 

E. Poncelet, Four documents relating to the disturbances at Liége in 1482 and 1488. 
[From a lost register of Dinant.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’ Hist., ci. 

E. Fairon, Letters and papers of Erard de la Marck, prince-bishop of Liége (1507-36). 
[From a collection of autographs made by Camille de Borman.] Jbid., c. 

E. Poncelet, William de la Marck, lord of Lummen, chief of the ‘ Gueux de Mer’, 
1542-78 [mainly from the records of Liége]. bid. 

L. E. Halkin, George of Austria, prince-bishop of Liége, 1544-57. Rev. belge de 
philol. et @hist., xv. 

A. Louant, The nations of Brussels and the Estates of Brabant of 1556-7. Bull. 
de la Comm. d’ Hist., xcix. 
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Bon P. Verhaegen, The family of Spoelbergh at Louvain (1563-1873). Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxxii. 

Paulina Havelaar, Marnix van St. Aldegonde as defender of Antwerp. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

P. F. Lefevre, O. Praem, Documents relating to the humanist Pierre Pantin, dean 
of St. Gudule, Brussels (1592-1611). [Mainly dealing with his ecclesiastical career, 
and including two wills.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale @ Hist., ci. 

L. van der Essen, A criticism of the administration of Alexander Farnese in the 
Netherlands by Don Juan de Idiaquez (1592). [From a collection of letters in the 
Bibl. Vittorio Emmanuele.] Jbid., c. 

J. G. van Dillen, The Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam in the first half of the 17th 
century. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 1. 

P. J. Meertens, Cornelia Teelinck (1554-76) and her nephew Eewoud Teelinck 
(1571-1629), the pamphleteer of pietism in Zeeland. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xxviii. 

H. van Houtte, The oath of fealty taken by the Estates of Flanders to Philip III 
(19 June 1616). Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’ Hist., c. 

A. M. Vaz Diaz, The wealth and occupations of the Amsterdam Jews in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, mainly from fiscal records, 1631-1743. Tijdschr. voor gesch., li. 

T. J. Geest, The political conduct of Amalia van Solms. Ibid. 

P. Geyl, Johan de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, 1653-72. History, xx. 

M. Huisman, A document relating to the controversy on the right of sanctuary. 
[Memorial of the Royal Council of the Austrian Netherlands on the Ophoven case 
(29 June 1703).] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d@ Hist., c. 

C. Terlinden, Memorandum of Gen. Dumouriez on the organization of the Belgian 
army addressed to the Sovereign Congress (22 July 1790). Ibid. 

G. P. Marang, New particulars of the nieuwlichters of Zwijndrecht (with facsimiles). 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxviii. 

R. Demoulin, The unpopularity of the tax on grinding corn in Belgium, 1821-30. 
Rev. belge de philol. et dhist., xv. 

R. Demoulin, Documents relating to the revolution of 1830. Bull. de la Comm. 
Royale @ Hist., xcix. 

C. Gerretson, Prints notes of conversations of Roéll and van Assen with William I, 
1826-39. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., \wvii. 

K. Heeringa, Prints a Frisian officer’s recollections of events in 1831-34. Ibid. 

G. P. van Itterzon, The doleantie in the synod of 1886. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., XXViii. 


P. Schepkens, The MS. of the chronicle of the abbey of Tronchiennes-lez-Gand. 
Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’ Hist., xcix. 

F. Sassen, The medieval library of the abbey of Kloosterrade, with text of the 
catalogue of 244 books, dating from 1221-53, which has already been printed in less 
accessible periodicals. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., Xxix. 

N. Japikse, Centenary article on the periodical itself, of which he is editor. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vii. 

W. 8S. Unger, Henri Pirenne. Tijdschr. voor gesch., li. « 

J. Cuvelier. New documents relating to the foundation of the Commission royale 
d’Histoire. [Showing the part taken by Gachard.] Bull. dela Comm. Royale d’ Hist., c. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


M. Vasmer, Contributions to the ethnology of Eastern Europe: The Lapps and 
Permians in north Russia. [Detailed discussion and lists of place names.] Sitzwngsber. 
d. Preuss. Akad. d. wissensch., 1936. 

E. A. Rydzevskaya, The word smerd in Russian place-names. [Emphasizes western 
extension of such place-names; very cautious as to linking smerd with the Mordui.] 
Problemy istochnikovedeniya, ii. 

A. Gugushvili, Ethnographical and historical division of Georgia (with map). 
Georgica, i, 
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A. Gugushvili, Chronological-genealogical tables of the kings of Georgia [including 
kings of Kartli, Kakheti, and Imereti: from the earliest times to the nineteenth 
century]. Georgica, i. 

M. A. Halévy, The problem of the Khazars. Bull. de Vinstitut archéol. bulgare, ix. 

G. Ostrogorsky, The Byzantine Empire and its relation to Russia. [Argues that 
the question as to whether R. was a vassal state of B. is misplaced: ecclesiastical 
dependence is not denied: there was no political dependence, but subordination, as 
a state, in rank to the one, oecumenical state.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, viii. 

Z. Wojciechowski, The condition of the nobles in medieval Poland. [Land tenure 
and privileges of milites.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xv. 

S. H. Cross, &c., The earliest medieval churches of Kiev. Speculum, xi. 

I. M. Trotsky, The druzhina in the Povest vremennykh let. Problemy istochniko- 
vedeniya, ii. 

D. A. Rasovsky, The western movement and distribution of the Polovtsy. [In- 
cludes a section on the Pechenegs.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, viii. 

8S. Yushkov, The transformation of tribute into feudal dues in 10th and llth 
century Kiev. Ist. marksist, 1936. 

A. Eck, The rights of succession in medieval Russia [10th to 14th centuries.] Ann. 
de V institut de philologie et @hist. orientales, iii. 

R. Foerster, The origin of the Russian annals (the Nestor chronicle). [Important 
analysis of the chronological styles used.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, i. 

D. A. Rasovskij, The Cumans [Polovtsy] and Byzantium. Bull. de Vinstitut archéol. 
bulgare, ix. 

L. Rasonyi, N. P. Toll, D. A. Rasovsky, Notes on Slovo o polku Igoreve : the names 
of the tribes; Khinova, Tlkoviny. Seminarium Kondakovianum, viii. 

M. von Taube, Russian and Lithuanian princes on the Dvina during the German 
conquest of Livonia (12th and 13th centuries.) [A detailed study.] Jahrb. f. Kultur 
u. Gesch. d. Slaven, xi. 

A. Yakubovsky, The social structure of the Mongols and the Golden Horde. [A 
discussion of Vladimirtsov’s book.] Ist. sbornik, v. 

O. Halecki, Polish-Roumanian relations [mainly between 1359 and 1538.] Rev. 
hist. du Sud-Est Européen, 1936. 

B. Tikhomirov, On the history of the origin and character of immunities in feudal 
Russia [mainly in 14th and 15th centuries]. Ist. marksist, 1936. 

S. Bakhrushin, On the question of Russian feudalism. [A critical discussion of 
Grekov’s views.] Kniga i revolyutsiya, 1936. 

G. Kochin, Bourgeois historiography and the pisksovye knigi. Problemys istoch- 
nikovedeniya, ii. 

Catalogue of Muscovite private acts (from 15th century to 1698) which have been 
printed. Ibid. 

D. Oljan¢yn, What was the heresy of the ‘ Judaizers’? [Argues that it was a 
cultural and religious movement deriving from the west, particularly the Taborites, 
and spreading to Moscow from Kiev and Vilna.] Kyrios, 1936. 

D. Oljanéyn, On the question of the Vilna confederation of 1599 between protestants 
and orthodox. [A re-examination of the original Polish text (printed in full): 5 
facsimiles.] Ibid. 

N. Zernov, Moscow the Third Rome. Fall of the patriarchate, 1596-1721. Church 
quarterly rev., cxxii. 

Rules for the editing of documents of the 16th and 17th centuries [adopted by the 
Istoriko-Arkheografichesky Institut of the Academy of Sciences.] Problemy istoch- 
nikovedeniya, ii. 

K. V. Basilevich, The critical use of the customs books of the 17th century. [Par- 
ticularly important on the three different price categories used.] Ibid. 

S. N. Bykovsky, The alleged ‘ treachery’ of Bolotnikov. [Defends Bolotnikov.] 
Ibid. 

A. Romanovich, Polish intervention in Muscovy at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. [Detailed analysis of Polish aims, 1608-10; prints Polish text of Sigismund’s 
Consideracyi of Aug. 1610.] Ist. Marksist, 1936. 

A. Speransky, The essential character of the Pskov rising of 1650. [Discusses it 
in relation to M. N. Tikhomirov’s views.] bid. 

H. Schumann, Ukraine under the Hetmans, 1654-1764. [A comprehensive general 
survey.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Ostewropas, i. 
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K. V. Bazilevich, The monetary reform of Alexis Mikhailovich (1654-63). [Im- 
portant article based on the Moscow archives, showing 1654 to be the date of intro- 
duction of the new coinage and analysing the crisis of the following years.] Izvestiya 
Akad. Nauk. 8.S.S.R., otdelenie obshchestvennykh nauk, 1935. 

K. V. Bazilevich, The Moscow rising of 1662. [Detailed study, based on the Moscow 
archives.] Ibid. 

The career of V. v. Galitsyn before the coup d'état of 1682. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Ost- 
europas, i. 

P. I. Vorobev, Russo-Chinese relations in the seventeenth century. [Reviews 
past work; discusses new Manchurian and Chinese sources in Russian archives, and 
specially on Albazin (1686).] Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniya, xvii. 

A. Birze, Gold and silver prospecting in the northern provinces of Russia in the 
17th and 18th centuries. [Prints nine documents, 1680-1769; see ante, li. 572.) 
Krasny arkhiv, \xxvi. 

B. Krupnyékyj, The beginnings of the haidamaki. [Criticism of Antonovich.] 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, i. 

H. Anton, English travellers in Russia in the 18th century. bid. 

K. Bertoni, Eighteenth-century Swedish diplomats in Poland. Baltic and Scandi- 
navian countries, iii. 

8. Tomsinsky, The importance of the reforms of Peter the Great. Ist. Marksist, 
1936, ii. 

V. Lebedev, The relations of the Kazaks to Tsarist Russia in the eighteenth century. 
[Prints eight documents 1731-2, and historical summary 1730-96.] Krasny arkhiv, 
Ixxviii. 

P. G. Lyubomirov, The early history of the cotton industry in Russia [in the 18th 
century and up to 1815; emphasizes importance of Astrakhan and Eastern trade.] 
Ist. sbornik, v. 

R. Rohmer, Concludes account of the de Baluze in Poland. Rev. d’hist. diplo- 
matique, |. 

D. Kashintsev, The Ural metal industry and the peasants’ war 1773-4. [Important 
study based on the archives of the Board of Mines: includes detailed table of what 
happened to each of the works during the rebellion.] Ist. Marksist, 1936. 

A. Jobert, Condillac’s share in the reorganization of the education system of 
Poland after the suppression of the Jesuits. Rev. d’hist. moderne, xi. 

B. Dembinski, William Gardiner : the last British minister at the court of Stanislas 
Augustus [1792-5 ; mainly based on the P.R.O.] Baltic and Scandinavian countries, iii. 

S. Okun, The rise of the Russo-American company. [Based on archive material. ] 
Ist. sbornik, v. 

I. Kuznetsov, The bonded peasantry in the first half of the century on the Bobrinsky 
estates in Simbirsk government. [Prints 37 documents from the Bobrinsky archives. ] 
Krasny arkhiv, \xxvii. 

P. Drozdov, On the question of the breakdown of serfdom-economy in the first 
half of the 19th century. [Important critical analysis.] Jst. Marksist, 1936. 

A Mamedov, The Azerbaidzhan oil industry prior to the abandonment of the farming 
out system (1800-72). [Based on archive material.] bid. 

M. de la Fuye, Rostopchin, chancellor of Tsar Paul I. Rev. d’hist. diplomatique, 1. 

M. de la Fuye, Rostopchin and Kutuzov, 1812. Rev. des questions hist., xiv. 

S. Okun, Tsarist Russia and the Hawaian islands [1816-19 : Russian foreign office 
refuses proferred subjection : prints 7 documents.] Krasny arkhiv, lxxviii. 

N. I. Pokrovsky, Sources for the history of the Imamat. Problemy istochniko- 
vedeniya, ii. 

M. Krutikov, The first railways in Russia. [Projects and reports, 1835-42 ; prints 
18 documents.] Krasny arkhiv, lxxvi. 


K. Stahlin, The beginnings of panslavism. [Deals mainly with Pogodin.] Ger- 
manoslavica, iv. 


S. Rostovsky, Tsarist Russia and Sinkiang in the 19th and 20th centuries [mainly 
1851-1914.] Ist. Marksist, 1936. 

K. Pigarev, F. I. Tyutchev and Tsarist foreign policy. [Prints 28 letters (1859-73), 
mainly to Gorchakov and A. F. Aksakova.] Literaturnoe naslyedstvo, xix-xxi. 

S. N. Dranitsyn, The economic roots of the 1863 rebellionin Poland. Ist. sbornik, v. 

K. Stahlin, The letters of L. Schneider to Valnev, the Russian minister of state 
domains [1874-8 ; chiefly on the Near Eastern crisis]. Hist. Zeitschr. clv. 
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Foreign opinion of ‘Red Sunday’, 9/22 June 1905. [Text of 15 reports from 
Russian diplomats.] Ist. Marksist, 1936. 

N. Lukin, The Russian Revolution of 1905 and western Europe, as seen in the 
reports of Russian diplomats. [Uses the Russian foreign office archives.] bid. 

M. L. Lurier, The struggle of autocracy with the agrarian movement 1905-7. 
[Prints 7 departmental documents.] Krasny arkhiv, 1936, Lxxviii. 

F. Petrov, The Kronstadt rising of 1906. [Prints 18 reports, etc., of naval officers. ] 
Ibid., lxxvii. 


R. Stupperich, Feofan Prokopovich’s theological struggles. Kyrios, 1936, iv. 

M. Arseniew, The religious views of I. V. Kireyevsky. Ibid. 

Sixteen articles on different aspects of N. A. Dobrolynbov. Izvestiya Akad. Nauk. 
S.S.S.R., otdel. obshchestvennykh nauk, 1936. 

R. Stupperich, The historical treatment of Russian hagiography from Klyuchevsky 
to Fedotov. Kyrios, 1936. 

M. A. Polievktov, On the history of Russian eighteenth-century studies on the 
Caucasus [particularly the 1768-74 Academy of Sciences expedition]. Izvestiya 
Akad. nauk 8.S.S8.R., otdel. obshchestvennykh nauk, 1935. 

A. N. Nasonov, An unpublished manuscript of Shakhmatov on the chronicles. 
[Important supplement to his published views.] Problemy istochnikovedeniya, ii. 

V. P. Lyubimov, The editing of the Russkaya Pravda. [Discusses previous editions, 
and the rates adopted for the new Academy of Sciences edition.] bid. 

W. J. Rose, Lelewel as historian. Slavonic rev., xv. 

T. Pfitzner, New approaches for the study of Czech history (since the time of 
Palacky). Hist. Zeitschr., cliii 


Scandinavia 

O. A. Johnsen, Commerce and navigation of Norway in the middle ages. Revue 

hist., clxxviii. 

H. Koch, The ecclesiastical and social position of the oldest Danish convents down 
to 1221. Hist. Tidsskr. (Copenhagen), 1936. 

G. Indrebg, The Justices of Assize in medieval Norway. [In landsmaal.] Hist. 
Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1936. 

F. M. Lund, An inscription on the cathedral of Nidaros. About 1300. ‘ Dirty 
substance.’ Photograph. Jbid., 1935. 

J. Schreiner, Norway and the united monarchy in the 14th century. Why Norway 
and Sweden separated in 1343. Ibid. 

G. Carlsson, The Arboga meeting of 1435. Modern research has exaggerated its 
constitutional importance. Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1936. 

H. H. Fussing, Gessingholm 1609-63. Part II of the history of an agricultural 
estate in Jutland. Hist. Tidsskr. (Copenhagen), 1935. 

M. Hein, Gustavus Adolphus. [A general review.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

H. A. Almquist, A contribution to the knowledge of ‘ Carolingian ’ political propa- 
ganda includes many extracts from 17th century manifestoes, &c. Hist. Tidskr. 
(Stockholm), 1936. 

B. Fatlborg, The Franco-Swedish alliance of 1672. Political rather than financial 
considerations ranged Sweden with France against the Habsburg coalition. Jbid., 1935. 

J. Schigtz, The military problem of Norway, 1709-10. Gen. Tritzschler rehabili- 
tated. Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1936. 

H. R. Madol, Unpublished letters of Ct. Bernstorff. Rev. d@hist. diplomatique, 1. 

T. Gihl, The Privy Purse (Kabinettskassan) with documents 1826-41. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1936. 

R. Fahraeus, O. I. Fahraeus and the long ministerial crisis of 1840-2. bid. 

G. Ngrregaard, The purchase by England of the Danish possessions in the East 
Indies and Africa, 1845 and 1850. Ascribed chiefly to fear of their acquisition by 
other powers. Hist. Tidsskr. (Copenhagen), 1936. 

A. Friis, The culmination of Scandinavianism. The plans of the Hall ministry 
for a northern union before the March Proclamation in 1863. Ibid. 
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H. Schneider, The oldest Scandinavian poems on the gods. Sitzwngsberichte d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1936. 
P. Lehmann, Scandinavia’s share in medieval Latin literature. Ibid. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


W. Ensslin, Discusses the vicarius praefecturae urbis and the vicarii in the 4th 
century. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxvi. 

S. Lambrino, Valerius Bradua, a new governor of Moesia Inferior. Revista Istorica 
Roména, v-vi. 

B. Stephanides, The development of the synods of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., lv. 

C. Géllner, The Byzantine expeditions against the Russians under John Tzimiskés 
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